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PROGRAM OF GENERAL UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
EDUCATION 


TUESDAY, MAY 26, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SpecraAL Epucarion, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LaBor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10:15 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 219, 
Old House Office Building, Hon, Carl Elliott (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present : anes, Elliott, Daniels, and Giaimo. 

Staff members present: Miss Mary P. Allen, subcommittee clerk, 
and Charles Backstrom, research assistant. 

Mr. Extiorr. The Subcommittee on Special Education will begin 
today, its hearings on bills to further the development of general uni- 
versity extension education. 

It has long been my view that we are going to make advances in 
human welfare about in proportion to the effort we expend to provide 
opportunities for our people to acquire knowledge. That is why I 
think that our committee this morning has one of the greatest respon- 
sibilities of any committee of the Congress, namely, to formulate the 
basic legislation that defines the Federal Government’s role in this 
overall process. 

Now, more than ever this feeling of the value and importance of 
education is, I believe, becoming accepted by nearly everybody in our 
Nation. Instead of merely talking about the value of education most 
Americans today are showing that they are ready and willing to mobi- 
lize all intellectual resources available for national defense and for 
general advancement. This increased public support for education 
has enabled many significant developments in education to take place. 

The passage of the National Defense Education Act of 1958 1s one 
example. 

It seems to me that we must eliminate the idea that a person at some 
arbitrary point, high school, 4 years of college, or even a doctor’s 
degree has somehow arrived at an adequate level of knowledge. In- 
stead, I think we must continue to upgrade ourselves, continue to edu- 
cate ourselves throughout life. Technological changes recur with 
such rapidity that no one can really achieve a competence in under- 
standing them that is good for more than just a few years at best. 

On the other side, everyone recognizes the woeful lack of knowledge 
we have regarding the great human and social problems that beset us. 

So it is necessary to go to school in one way or another throughout 
the whole of our lives. 
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One of the principal opportunities for continuing education has been 
provided through extension services of the universities. 

The term “extension” somehow does not convey, at least to me, the 
real scope of extension education. Perhaps it 1s because one tends 
to think first on hearing the term of correspondence courses, let us 
say, or some phase of exension process that we become familiar with 
as individuals. 

Well, university extension has progressed far beyond this concept 
today. Lectures, off-campus centers, institutes, consultation services, 
audiovisual, loan libraries and radio and television broadcasting are 
only a few of the many activities encompassed in the term “extension.” 

I think there is great drama in the concept of a university extending 
itself into all corners of its State and sometimes across the Nation and 
out around the globe, even, bringing its great factory, shall we call it, 
on the one hand, or its repository, a more conservative term of truth 
on the other, to the people who need it and who cannot live oncampus 
to partake of the products of the factory or the repository. 

It gives me great pleasure today, therefore, to open our hearings 
to representatives of our great universities and to have them describe 
the achievements, prospects and needs of our people for expanding 
extension services. 

The bills before the subcommittee on this subject are H.R. 357, 
introduced by myself, H.R. 6208, by Mr. Van Zandt, of Pennsylvania, 
and H.R. 7289 by Mrs. Green of Oregon. 

Without objection the text of these bills will be printed in the order 
in which I mentioned them at this point in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


{H.R. 357, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To promote the welfare of the people by authorizing the appropriation of funds to 
assist the States and Territories in the further development of their programs of general 
university extension education 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “General 
xiension Act of 1959”. 


FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that the widespread diffusion of practical and 
cultural information among the people of the several States is essential to the 
security and general welfare of the United States, and that there presently 
exists a need for extending the educational resources and facilities of the land- 
grant colleges and State universities through general extension programs for 
such people in accordance with the provisions of this Act. The Congress therefore 
declares it to be the policy of the United States to provide financial assistance 
to the several States for the further development of the publicly supported general 
extension programs conducted by the land-grant colleges and State universities 
in the respective States. 

(b) The administration, the personnel, the curriculum, the instruction, the 
methods of instruction, and the materials of instruction, supported by funds 
under this Act in any certified land-grant college or State university shall be 
under the sole and full control of that institution. 

(c) Nothing in this Act shall alter, duplicate or supersede programs authorized 
under the Act of February 23, 1917 (Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act), 
as amended (20 U.S.C. 11 and the following), the Vocational Education Act of 
1946, or any other Federal law for vocational education, or the Act of May 8, 
1914 (Smith-Lever Act), as amended (7 U.S.C. 341-348) providing for cooperative 
extension work in subjects relating to agriculture and home economics. 
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GENERAL UNIVERSITY EXTENSION EDUCATION 3 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. (a) The term “State”? means the several States, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. 

(b) The term “land-grant college’ means any college, university, or other 
institution of higher education entitled to the benefits of the Act entitled “An 
Act Donating Public Lands to the Several States and Territories Which May 
Provide Colleges for the Benefit of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts’, approved 
July 2, 1862, and Acts supplementary thereto. 

(c) The term “State university” means (1) any college or university which 
vas founded wholly or in part upon one of those grants of land made by Congress 
to the States upon their admission to the Union, which grants are commonly 
known as seminary or university grants; or (2) a university in a State which 
is now or may hereafter be designated by the legislature or other branch or 
agency of State government authorized so to do of such State as a State university 
and is supported in whole or in part from State revenue sources. 

(d) “General extension program” means educational activities carried on in 
subject matter fields represented by the members of the faculty of a land-grant 
college or State university, for the benefit of persons above the usual age of 
compulsory school attendance who are not attending any land-grant college or 
State university as regular full-time students. Such educational activities may 
include either full-time or part-time instruction carried on by formal classes, 
correspondence instruction, or by other teaching methods or techniques such as 
are employed in general extension programs of land-grant colleges and State 
universities. This general extension program may serve individuals, community 
agencies, groups and organizations, such as civic, commercial, industrial, labor, 
and professional groups. 

(e) “Certified institution” means any land-grant college or State university 
that the chief executive of a State certifies to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare as being eligible to receive funds under the provisions of this Act. 


APPROPRIATION AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 4. For the purpose of assisting the States in the further development of 
general extension programs there is hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare the sum of $1,020,000 for 
each fiscal year, $20,000 of which shall be paid annually, in the manner herein- 
after provided, to each State which shall by action of its legislature assent to 
the provisions of this Act: Provided, however, That payment of such install- 
ments of the appropriations hereinbefore authorized as shall become due to any 
State before the adjournment of the regular session of the legislature meeting 
next after the passage of this Act may, in the absence of prior legislative assent, 
be made upon the assent of the Governor thereof, duly certified to the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. For the same purpose and subject to like 
assent there is also authorized to be appropriated an additional sum of $8,000,000 
for the first fiscal year and such sums as may be deemed proper in succeeding 
years. Such additional sums shall be allotted annually by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to the several States and paid to each State 
in the manner hereinafter provided. Such sums shall be apportioned to the 
States in the proportion that the total population of each State bears to the 
total population of all the States, according to the last preceding Federal 
census. No sum apportioned to any State under this section shall be certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment unless and until an equal sum 
Shall be provided by the State from any sources available to it for said purposes. 


AVAILABILITY OF APPORTION MENTS 


Sec. 5. (a) In order to be eligible to receive its apportionment of funds under 
section 4 of this Act, a State by action of its legislature or other branch or agency 
of the State government authorized so to do shall accept the provisions of this 
Act, and designate the institution or institutions in the State to be certified to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare as eligible to receive such funds: 
Provided, That in any State where legislative action is required to make this 
Act effective prior to sixty days after the next session of this legislature, the chief 
executive officer of the State may act for the State in lieu of legislative action in 
getting the required action as a condition for the receipt of such funds. 
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(b) The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare shall require from 
the State as hereinafter provided in this section an institutional plan showing 
the program of general extension education to be carried on by the certified in- 
stitution or institutions within the State, which plan or plans if found to be in 
compliance with the purposes and provisions of this Act shall be approved by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, whereupon the State shall 
become eligible to receive its apportionment of Federal funds under this Act. 
The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare shall recognize the govern. 
ing board or boards of the certified institution or institutions in each State as 
the official State agency or agencies to submit the institution’s plans, and to 
receive and disperse the Federal funds allocated to the said State. In States 
where more than one certified institution is under the control of a single govern- 
ing board, this board shall prepare a single plan embracing a coordinated program 
for the certified institutions under their jurisdiction, including the apportion- 
ment of Federal funds to each. In States where there is more than one certified 
institution under separate governing boards, the chairman of the respective 
board together with the presidents of the respective certified institutions shall 
constitute an adminisrative committee which shall joinly prepare a single plan 
for statewide general extension services, defining the part that each institution 
purposes to play, taking into consideration the special services traditionally con- 
cerned, delineating the areas to be served with respect to both subject matter 
and geographical location, describing the ways and means of coordinating the 
proposed activities of each institution, and proposing an equitable apportionment 
of funds; which plan shail be submitted to the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare: Provided, however, That in order to eliminate duplication of pro- 
grams, institutional plans under this Act involving extension work in agriculture 
and home economics shall be approved only for institutions designated as land- 
grant institutions by the legislatures of their States. 


CERTIFICATION AND PAYMENT 


Sec. 6. (a) On or before the first day of July in each year after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall as- 
certain and certify to the Secretary of the Treasury as to each State and certified 
institution therein whether it is entitled to receive its share of the apportionment 
for a general extension program under this Act, and the amount which it is 
entitled to receive. 

(b) The sums which the certified institutions of the several States having 
plans for general extension programs approved by the Secretary are entitled to 
receive under the provisions of this Act shall be paid in equal semiannual pay- 
ments on the first day of January and July of each year by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States to the treasurer or other officer of the certified 
institution duly authorized to receive the same and such officer shall report to 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare on forms prescribed by the 
Secretary on or before the first day of September of each year a detailed state- 
ment of the amount so received during the previous fiscal year and of their 
disbursement. 

(c) Within each State the controlling board or boards of the certified institution 
or institutions shall have sole responsibility for the expenditure of funds granted 
under this Act, subject only to the controls set forth in sections 4, 5, and 6 of 
this Act. 

(d) The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall make an annual 
report to the Congress on or before the first day of December of the conduct, 
results, receipts, and expenditures of the general extension programs carried on in 
all of the States receiving the benefit of this Act, and also whether the appro- 
priation of any State has been withheld, and, if so, the reason therefor. 


INSTITUTIONAL CONTROL UNIMPAIRED 


Sec. 7. The provisions of this Act shall be so construed and administered as to 
maintain State and local institutional initiative, control, and responsibility in 
the formulation and execution of these programs, particularly with respect to 
the selection of the teaching personnel, the control of educational methods, 
techniques, and processes, the determination of course content, the requirements 
for participation in the program by individuals and groups, and the standards 
of instruction. 
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MISUSE OF FUNDS 


Sec. 8. If the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare finds that any 
portion of the moneys received by a certified institution of any State for the 
further development of a general extension program as provided in this Act 
has by any action or contingency been diminished or lost or been misapplied, 
it shall be replaced by said State or institution; and, until it is so replaced, no 
further funds shall be apportioned or paid to said State under this Act. 


APPEAL 


Sec. 9. If the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare finds that a 
State, Territory, or possession is not entitled to receive its share of the annual 
appropriation, the facts and reasons therefor shall be reported to the President, 
and the amount involved shall be kept separate in the Treasury until the 
expiration of the Congress next succeeding a session of the legislature of the 
State, Territory, or possession from which funds have been withheld in order 
that the State, Territory, or possession may, if it should so desire, appeal to 
Congress from the determination of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. If the next Congress shall not direct such sum to be paid, it shall be 
covered into the Treasury. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 10. Administration of the provisions of this Act at the Federal level 
shall be accomplished through the establishment of a special division in the 
Office of Education in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
the said Office of Education shall receive for the administration of this Act such 
amounts as Congress shall determine. 


(H.R. 6208, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To promote the welfare of the people by authorizing the appropriation of funds to 
assist the States and Territories in the further development of their programs of general 
university extension education 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “General 
Extension Act of 1959”. 


FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that the widespread diffusion of practical and 
cultural information and education among the people of the several States is 
essential to the security and general welfare of the United States, and that 
there presently exists a need for extending the educational resources and 
facilities of the land-grant colleges and State universities through general 
extension programs for such people in accordance with the provisions of this 
Act. The Congress therefore declares it to be the policy of the United States 
to provide financial assistance to the several States for the further development 
of the publicly supported general extension programs conducted by the land-grant 
colleges and State universities in the respective States. 

(b) The administration, the personnel, the curriculum, the instruction, the 
methods of instruction, and the materials of instruction, supported by funds 
under this Act in any certified land-grant college or State university shall be - 
under the sole and full control of that institution. 

(c) Nothing in this Act shall alter, duplicate, or supersede programs au- 
thorized under the Act of February 23, 1917 (Smith-Hughes Vocational Educa- 
tion Act), as amended (20 U.S.C. 11 and the following), the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1946, or any other Federal law for vocational education, or the Act 
of May 8, 1914 (Smith-Lever Act), as amended (7 U.S.C. 341-848) providing for 
cooperative extension work in subjects relating to agriculture and home eco- 
nomics. 

DEFINITIONS 


wae 3. (a) The term “State” means the several States, Hawaii, and Puerto 
ico. 
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(b) The term “land-grant college” means any college, university, or other 
institution of higher education entitled to the benefits of the Act entitled “An 
Act Donating Public Lands to the Several States and Territories Which May 
Provide Colleges for the benefit of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts”, approved 
July 2, 1862, and Acts supplementary thereto. 

(c) The term “State university” means (1) any college or university which 
was founded wholly or in part upon one of those grants of land made by Con- 
gress to the States upon their admission to the Union, which grants are com- 
monly known as seminary or university grants; or (2) a university in a State 
which is now or may hereafter be designated by the legislature or other branch 
or agency of State government authorized so to do of such State as a State 
university and is supported in whole or in part from State revenue sources. 

(d) “General extension program” means educational activities carried on in 
subject matter fields represented by the members of the faculty of a land-grant 
college or State university, for the benefit of persons above the usual age of 
compulsory school attendance who are not attending any land-grant college or 
State university as regular full-time students. Such educational activities may 
include either full-time or part-time instruction carried on by formal Classes, 
correspondence instruction, or by other teaching methods or techniques such as 
are employed in general extension programs of land-grant colleges and State 
universities. This general extension program may serve individuals, community 
agencies, groups and organizations, such as civic, commercial, industrial, labor, 
and professional groups. 

(e) “Certified institution” means any land-grant college or State university 
that the chief executive of a State certifies to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare as being eligible to receive funds under the provisions of this Act. 


APPROPRIATION AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 4. For the purpose of assisting the States in the further development of 
general extension programs there is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare the sum of $1,020,000 for each 
fiscal year, $20,000 of which shall be paid annually, in the manner hereinafter 
provided, to each State which shall by action of its legislature assent to the 
provisions of this Act: Provided, however, That payment of such installments of 
the appropriations hereinbefore authorized as shall become due to any State 
before the adjournment of the regular session of the legislature meeting next 
after the passage of this Act may, in the absence of prior legislative assent, be 
made upon the assent of the Governor thereof, duly certified to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. For the same purpose and subject to like assent 
there is also authorized to be appropriated an additional sum of $8,000,000 for 
the first fiscal year and such sums as may be deemed proper in succeeding years. 
Such additional sums shall be allotted annually by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
eation, and Welfare to the several States and paid to each State in the manner 
hereinafter provided. Such sums shall be apportioned to the States in the pro- 
portion that the total population of each State bears to the total population of 
all the States, according to the last preceding Federal census. No sum appor- 
tioned to any State under this section shall be certified to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for payment unless and until an equal sum shall be provided by the 
State from any sources available to it for said purposes. 


AVAILABILITY OF APPORTION MENTS 


Sec. 5. (a) In order to be eligible to receive its apportionment of funds under 
section 4 of this Act, a State by action of its legislature or other branch or agency 
of the State government authorized so to do shall accept the provisions of this 
Act, and designate the institution or institutions in the State to be certified to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare as eligible to receive such funds: 
Provided, That in any State where legislature action is required to make this 
Act effective prior to sixty days after the next session of this legislature, the 
chief executive officer of the State may act for the State in lieu of legislative 
action in getting the required action as a condition for the receipt of such funds. 

(b) The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare shall require from the 
State as hereinafter provided in this section an institutional plan showing the 
program of general extension education to be carried on by the certified institu- 
tion or institutions within the State, which plan or plans if found to be in com- 
pliance with the purposes and provisions of this Act shall be approved by the 
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Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, whereupon the State shall become 
eligible to receive its apportionment of Federal funds under this Act. The De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare shall recognize the governing board 
or boards of the certified institution or institutions in each State as the official 
State agency or agencies to submit the institution’s plans, and to receive and dis- 
burse the Federal funds allocated to the said State. In States where more than 
one certified institution is under the control of a single governing board or other 
legally constituted agency, this board or agency shall prepare a single plan 
embracing a coordinated program for the certified institutions under their juris- 
diction, including the apportionment of Federal funds to each. In States where 
there is more than one certified institution under separate governing boards, the 
chairman of the respective board together with the presidents of the respective 
certified institutions shall constitute an administrative committee which shall 
jointly prepare a single plan for statewide general extension services, defining 
the part that each institution purposes to play, taking into consideration the 
special services traditionally concerned, delineating the areas to be served with 
respect to both subject matter and geographical location, describing the ways 
and means of coordinating the proposed activities of each institution, and pro- 
posing an equitable apportionment of funds; which plan shall be submitted to 
the Deparament of Health, Education, and Welfare: Provided, however, That in 
order to eliminate duplication of programs, institutional plans under this Act 
involving extension work in agriculture and home economics shall be approved 
only for institutions designated as land-grant institutions by the legislatures of 
their States, 
CERTIFICATION AND PAYMENT 


Sec. 6. (a) On or before the first day of July in each year after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall 
ascertain and certify to the Secretary of the Treasury as to each State and certi- 
fied institution therein whether it is entitled to receive its share of the apportion- 
ment for a general extension program under this Act, and the amount which it 
is entitled to receive. 

(b) The sums which the certified institutions of the several States having plans 
for general extension programs approved by the Secretary are entitled to receive 
under the provisions of this Act shall be paid in equal semiannual payments on 
the first day of January and July of each year by the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States to the treasurer or other officer of the certified institution 
duly authorized to receive the same and such officer shall report to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare on forms prescribed by the Secretary on 
or before the first day of September of each year a detailed statement of the 
amount so received during the previous fiscal year and of their disbursement. 

(c) Within each State the controlling board or boards of the certified institu- 
tion or institutions shall have sole responsibility for the expenditure of funds 
granted under this Act, subject only to the controls set forth in sections 4, 5, 
and 6 of this Act. 

(d) The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall make an annual 
report to the Congress on or before the first day of December of the conduct, 
results, receipts, and expenditures of the general extension programs carried 
on in all of the States receiving the benefit of this Act, and also whether the 
appropriation of any State has been withheld, and, if so, the reason therefor. 





INSTITUTIONAL CONTROL UNIMPATIRED 


Sec. 7. The provisions of this Act shall be so construed and administered 
as to maintain State and local institutional initiative, control, and responsibility 
in the formulation and execution of these programs, particularly with respect 
to the selection of the teaching personnel, the control of educational methods, 
techniques, and processes, the determination of course content, the requirements 
for participation in the program by individuals and groups, and the standards 
of instruction. 

MISUSE OF FUNDS 


Sec. 8. If the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare finds that any 
portion of the moneys received by a certified institution of any State for the 
further development of a general extension program as provided in this Act 
has by any action or contingency been diminished or lost or been misapplied, 
it shall be replaced by said State or institution; and, until it is so replaced, 
no further funds shall be apportioned or paid to said State under this Act. 
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APPEAL 


Sec. 9. If the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare finds that a State 
Territory, or possession, is not entitled to receive its share of the annual appro- 
priation, the facts and reasons therefor shall be reported to the President, and 
the amount involved shall be kept separate in the Treasury until the expiration 
of the Congress next succeeding a session of the legislature of the State, Terri- 
tory, or possession from which funds have been withheld in order that the 
State, Territory, or possession may, if it should so desire, appeal to Congress 
from the determination of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
If the next Congress shall not direct such sum to be paid, it shall be covered 
into the Treasury. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


; Sec. 10. (a) Administration of this Act shall be in the Office of Education 
in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal year to 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare such sums as may be neces- 
sary for the administration of this Act. 


[H.R. 7289, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To promote the welfare of the people by authorizing the appropriation of funds to 


assist the States and Territories in the further development of their programs of general 
university extension education 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the 
“General Extension Act of 1959”. 


FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that the widespread diffusion of practical and 
cultural information and education among the people of the several States is 
essential to the security and general welfare of the United States, and that 
there presently exists a need for extending the educational resources and facil- 
ities of the land-grant colleges and State universities through general extension 
programs for such people in accordance with the provisions of this Act. The 
Congress therefore declares it to be the policy of the United States to provide 
financial assistance to the several States for the further development of the 
publicly supported general extenison programs conducted by the land-grant 
colleges and State universities in the respective States. 

(b) The administration, the personnel, the curriculum, the instruction, the 
methods of instruction, and the materials of instruction, supported by funds 
under this Act in any certified land-grant college or State university shall be 
under the sole and full control of that institution. 

(c) Nothing in this Act shall alter, duplicate, or supersede programs author- 
ized under the Act of February 23, 1917 (Smith-Hughes Vocational Education 
Act), as amended (20 U.S.C. 11 and the following), the Vocational Education 
Act of 1946, or any other Federal law for vocational education, or the Act of 
May 8, 1914 (Smith-Lever Act), as amended (7 U.S.C. 341-348), providing for 
cooperative extension work in subjects relating to agriculture and home 
economics. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. (a) The term “State” means the several States, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico. 

(b) The term “land-grant college” means any college, university, or other in- 
stitution of higher education entitled to the benefits of the Act entitled “An Act 
Donating Public Lands to the Several States and Territories Which May Provide 
Colleges for the Benefit of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts”, approved July 2, 
1862, and Acts supplementary thereto. 

(c) The term “State university” means (1) any college or university which 
was founded wholly or in part upon one of those grants of land made by Con- 
gress to the States upon their admission to the Union, which grants are com- 
monly known as seminary or university grants; or (2) a university in a State 
which is now or may hereafter be designated by the legislature or other branch 
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or agency of State government authorized so to do of such State as a State uni- 
versity and is supported in whole or in part from State revenue sources. 

(ad) “General extension program” means educational activities carried on in 
subject matter fields represented by the members of the faculty of a land-grant 
college or State university, for the benefit of persons above the usual age of 
compulsory school attendance who are not attending any land-grant college or 
State university as regular full-time students. Such educational activities may 
include either full-time or part-time instruction carried on by formal classes, 
correspondence instruction, or by other teaching methods or techniques such as 
are employed in general extension programs of land-grant colleges and State 
universities. This general extension program may serve individuals, community 
agencies, groups and organizations, such as civic, commercial, industrial, labor, 
and professional groups. 

(e) “Certified institution” means any land-grant college or State university 
that the chief executive of a State certifies to the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare as being eligible to receive funds under the provisions of this 
Act. 

APPROPRIATION AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 4. For the purpose of assisting the States in the further development of 
general extension programs there is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare the sum of $2,040,000 for each 
fiscal year, $40,000 of which shall be paid annually, in the manner hereinafter 
provided, to each State which shall by action of its legislature assent to the 
provisions of this Act: Provided, however, That payment of such installments 
of the appropriations hereinbefore authorized as shall become due to any State 
before the adjournment of the regular session of the legislature meeting next 
after the passage of this Act may, in the absence of prior legislative assent, be 
made upon the assent of the Governor thereof, duly certified to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. For the same purpose and subject to like 
assent there is also authorized to be appropriated an additional sum of $8,000,000 
for the first fiscal year and such sums as may be deemed proper in succeeding 
years. Such additional sums shall be allotted annually by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to the several States and paid to each State in 
the manner hereinafter provided. Such sums shall be apportioned to the States 
in the proportion that the total population of each State bears to the total popu- 
lation of all the States, according to the last preceding Federal census. No sum 
apporioned to any State under this section shall be certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment unless and until an equal sum shall be provided by 
the State from any sources available to it for said purposes. 


AVAILABILITY OF APPORTION MENTS 


Sec. 5. (a) In order to be eligible to receive its apportionment of funds under 
section 4 of this Act, a State by action of its legislature or other branch or agency 
of the State government authorized so to do shall accept the provisions of this 
Act, and designate the institution or institutions in the State to be certified to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare as eligible to receive such funds: 
Provided, That in any State where legislative action is required to make this 
Act effective prior to sixty days after the next session of this legislature, the chief 
executive officer of the State may act for the State in lieu of legislative action in 
getting the required action as a condition for the receipt of such funds. 

(b) The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare shall require from 
the State as hereinafter provided in this section an institutional plan showing 
the program of general extension education to be carried on by the certified insti- 
tution or institutions within the State, which plan or plans if found to be in 
compliance with the purposes and provisions of this Act shall be approved by 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, whereupon the State shall 
become eligible to receive its apportionment of Federal funds under this Act. 
The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare shall recognize the governing 
board or boards of the certified institution or institutions in each State as the 
official State agency or agencies to submit the institution’s plans, and to receive 
and disburse the Federal funds allocated to the said State. In States where 
more than one certified institution is under the control of a single governing 
board or other legally constituted agency, this board or agency shall prepare 
a single plan embracing a coordinated program for the certified institutions 
under their jurisdiction, including the apportionment of Federal funds to each. 
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In States where there is more than one certified institution under Separate 
governing boards, the chairman of the respective board together with the presi- 
dents of the respective certified institutions shall constitute an administrative 
committee which shall jointly prepare a single plan for statewide general exten- 
sion services, defining the part that each institution proposes to play, taking into 
consideration the special services traditionally concerned, delineating the areas 
to be served with respect to both subject matter and geographical location, 
describing the ways and means of coordinating the proposed activities of each 
institution, and proposing an equitable apportionment of funds; which plan shall 
be submitted to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: Provided, 
however, That in order to eliminate duplication of programs, institutional plans 
under this Act involving extension work in agriculture and home economics shall 
be approved only for institutions designated as land-grant institutions by the 
legislatures of their States. 


CERTIFICATION AND PAYMENT 


Sec. 6. (a) On or before the first day of July in each year after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall 
ascertain and certify to the Secretary of the Treasury as to each State and 
certified institution therein whether it is entitled to receive its share of the 
apportionment for a general extension program under this Act, and the amount 
which it is entitled to receive. 

(b) The sums which the certified institutions of the several States having 
plans for general extension programs approved by the Secretary are entitled to 
receive under the provisions of this Act shall be paid in equal semiannual pay- 
ments on the first day of January and July of each year by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States to the treasurer or other officer of the certified 
institution duly authorized to receive the same and such officer shall report to 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare on forms prescribed by the 
Secretary on or before the first day of September of each year a detailed state- 
ment of the amount so received during the previous fiscal year and of their 
disbursement. 

(c) Within each State the controlling board or boards of the certified institu- 
tion or institution, shall have sole responsibiliy for the expenditure of funds 
granted under this Act, subject only to the controls set forth in sections 4, 5, 
and 6 of this Act. 

(d) The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall make an annual 
report to the Congress on or before the first day of December of the conduct, 
results, receipts, and expenditures of the general extension programs carried on 
in all of the States receiving the benefit of this Act, and also whether the appro- 
priation of any State has been withheld, and, if so, the reason therefor. 


INSTITUTIONAL CONTROL UNIMPAIRED 


Sec. 7. The provisions of this Act shall be so construed and administered as 
to maintain State and local institutional initiative, control, and responsibility in 
the formulation and execution of these programs, particularly with respect to the 
selection of the teaching personnel, the control of educational methods, tech- 
niques, and processes, the determination of course content, the requirements for 
participation in the program by individuals and groups, and the standards of 
instruction. 

MISUSE OF FUNDS 


Sec. 8. If the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare finds that any 
portion of the moneys received by a certified institution of any State for the 
further development of a general extension program as provided in this Act has 
by any action or contingency been diminished or lost or been misapplied, it shall 
be replaced by said State or institution; and, until it is so replaced, no further 
funds shall be apportioned or paid to said State under this Act. 


APPEAL 


Sec. 9. If the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare finds that a State, 
territory, or possession is not entitled to receive its share of the annual appro- 
priation, the facts and reasons therefor shall be reported to the President, and 
the amount involved shall be kept separate in the Treasury until the expiration 
of the Congress next succeeding a session of the legislature of the State, territory, 
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or possession from which funds have been withheld in order that the State, Ter- 
ritory, or possession may, if it should so desire, appeal to Congress from the 
determination of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. If the next 
Congress shall not direct such sum to be paid, it shall be covered into the 
Treasury. 

DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 10. (a) Administration of this Act shall be in the Office of Education in 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal year to the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare such sums as may be necessary 
for the administration of this Act. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Our first witnesses on this first day of our hearings 
are representatives of the National University Extension Association. 

Our first witness is Dr. John R. Morton, dean of the Extension 
Division of the University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Dr. Morton has been dean of the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama since about 1944. He has distinguished himself 
and the university of the the State of Alabama in the field of general 
extension, 

In 1953 he published a study of university extension in the United 
States which he made under a grant from the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Morton is the immediate past president of the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association, an organization of extension divisions 
of universities throughout the Nation. 

The University of Alabama extension program began in 1919 and 
the division has now grown to such an extent that it serves annually 
many more people than are enrolled in all the other activities of the 
university. 

In 1956-57, for that college year the extension division provided 
services for more than 50,000 people in Alabama. Services provided 
through extension to the people of my home State were correspond- 
ence courses, library services, audiovisual materials, radio, television, 
university centers in eight of the principal cities of Alabama—Bir- 
mingham, Montgomery, Mobile, Selma, Gadsden, Huntsville, Tusca- 
loosa, and Dothan—conference activities, publications, university 
News Bureau, school and community aids, and cooperative arrange- 
ments with various professional, business, and public services groups. 

Dr. Morton will be followed by Dr. Paul Sheats, dean of extension, 
University of California at Berkeley and in turn by Dr. Paul M. Miller, 
vice president of Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

Now, having said that, may I ask you, Dr. Morton, to come around 
and give us the benefit of your knowledge and experience in this field, 
and particularly as it relates to the bills before us? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN R. MORTON, DEAN, EXTENSION DIVISION. 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA, TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Mr. Morton. Thank you, Representative Elliott. 

I suppose the pag eens you would like me to follow is to give 
you the digest of the written statement that I have here and then 
permit any questions that you would like to. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. Morton, I want you to proceed in the manner that 
is most pleasing and convenient to yourself. 


44883—60——2 
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Mr. Morton. I believe it would save you time for me to confine 
myself to this statement here at least until you get to the point where 
you want to ask questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. All right. Suppose you then, if you would like to, 
read your statement and let us have the privilege of interrupting you. 

Mr. Morton. At any point. 

Mr. Extiorr. Fine. 

Mr. Morton. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is John R. Morton and I am dean of the Extension Division 
at the University of Alabama. 

The National University Extension Association is made up of 80 
of the principal State universities, land grant colleges, and private 
universities of this country. More than 90 percent of the State uni- 
versities and land-grant colleges and such private institutions as the 
University of Southern California, Brigham Young University, the 
University of Chicago, Syracuse University, New York University, 
and Harvard University constitute this membership. As immediate 
past president of this organization, I have worked closely with the 
American Association of Land Grant Colleges and State Universities 
and with the Separate State Universities Association in considering 
the proposals set forth in H.R. 357, 6208, and 7289 and Senate bill 648. 
My comments and the following tetsimony on this subject represent the 
joint efforts of the aforementioned organized groups. These organi- 
zations are united in their support of these proposals. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me understand here, Dr. Morton. Do you say 
that in addition to the National University Extension Association that 
the American Association of Land Grant Colleges and State Univer- 
sities and the Separate State Universities Associations each endorse 
this bill ? 

Mr. Morton. That is correct. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And you are, the evidence and the testimony you are 
giving here is the testimony of those other two organizations in addi- 
tion to your own ? 

Mr. Morron. There will be representation from those other two or- 
ganizations in the course of these hearings. But I think it should be 
pointed out at the outset that the support of this general proposal is 
united among these organizations. 

I am sure you are sufficiently familiar with the organization of 
higher education in this country to appreciate the functions performed 
by the State universities and land grant colleges. In the course of 
this testimony you will hear from official representatives of these 
institutions and from the organizations of which they are members. 

During the last 75 years there has been a phenomenal growth in this 
country of the educational services known as general university exten- 
sion services. A large proportion of such services carried on in the 
United States are provided by the above-mentioned institutions. 
These, however, are not to be confused with the agricultural extension 
services sometimes known as cooperative extension services in agricul- 
ture and home economics. 

Since the turn of the century university extension services have 
grown with increasing rapidity over the entire United States. These 
activities have been stimulated and financed almost entirely by the 
individual consumers. A majority of these services permit the earn- 
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ings of college degree credits. Im many ways university extension 
services represent, to a greater extent than any other current educa- 
tional service, a means whereby individuals can raise themselves by 
their own bootstraps, and university extension has in this way done 
much to keep alive the American dream of individual opportunity, 
limited only by one’s efforts and abilities. 

University extension services have developed in five categories : 

1. Correspondence courses and library service by mail; 

2. Short courses and conference activities ; 

. Radio and television broadcasting services ; 

. A variety of class activities, carried on at times and places de- 
termined by the convenience of the learners; and 

5. Auxiliary services for the support of secondary school programs 
in specialized fields such as the natural sciencies, mathematics, speech, 
music, art, et cetera. 

The people of this country have established and maintain institu- 
tions of higher education because they believe that people will be 
able to determine desirable ends with the greatest possible discrimina- 
tion and will be able to achieve these ends most effectively if each 
individual can have the benefit of the experience and knowledge man 
has accumulated. 

Traditionally we have set up patterns of college and university 
attendance which bring to these institutions for full-time study 
groups made up chiefly of young people between the ages of 16 and 
25. These arrangements have resulted in denying to a very large 
proportion of our population, unable to keep the above time schedule, 
the benefits of wicker education. During the past half century mil- 
lions of these who had been forced to forgo such opportunities have 
learned to use the universities through the mediums indicated above 
and many continue to use these pipelines to the fountains of knowl- 
edge as long as they live. 

In the period from 1940 to 1950 the growth of university exten- 
sion services was greatly accelerated by the war training programs 
and the various arrangements for assisting with the education of 
veterans. The war training programs and much of the assistance 
to veterans were, as you know, supported with funds appropriated 
by the Congress. 

Since university extension services have been developed principally 
by local interests and have been financed chiefly with the fees paid 
by consumers, it is easy to understand how they have developed in 
many different forms throughout the United States. I should like 
to describe for you briefly the program of university extension serv- 
ices maintained by the institution with which I am associated, not 
because it is a model of perfection, but because I know more about - 
it than I do any other such program and I believe what is done in 
Alabama is typical of what is being done or could be done in every 
other State in the Union. 

As you know, Alabama is a State of approximately 3 million 
people. Its State university was opened in 1831. In 1919 a State 
educational commission, appointed jointly by the Governor and the 
legislature, submitted a report which included the following state- 
ment: 


There is a great need in the State of Alabama for the general university exten- 
sion service contemplated by the University of Alabama. The amount of money 
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recommended in its budget is insufficient to do very much. However, it may be 

all that the university can hope to secure at this time, and it is better to make 
a beginning so as to demonstrate sufficiently to the people of Alabama the value 
of extension work possible through their university. 

In time the extension division at the university should have a large number of 
practical courses in engineering and commercial subjects, as important to the 
industrial life of the State of Alabama as agricultural extension is to the agricul- 
tural interests of the State. It is equally important that the extension work of 
the University of Alabama contribute information and training in the cultural 
subjects and social sciences. 

Based on this recommendation, an extension division was estab- 
lished at the University of Alabama. Today, 40 years later, the fol- 
lowing services are carried on by this division : 

1. Approximately 5,000 people a year earn college degree credits 
and use the resources of the university library through the mail. 

2. Approximately 60 hours of educational radio broadcasts and 20 
hours of live television broadcasts are made each week. A few of 
the telecasts offer opportunities for earning college degree credits. It 
is difficult to determine the exact number of users of these services but 
the sampling procedures used by commercial broadcasters indicate that 
a& minimum of 200,000 people probably use these radio and television 
broadcasts regularly. 

3. Approximately 30,000 people take part annually in the program 
of short courses and conferences. 

4. Programs of special classes for part-time students, providing 
services for some 12,000 people a year, are maintained, principally in 
8 university centers located in population centers of the State: Hunts- 
ville, Gadsden, Birmingham, Tuscaloosa, Montgomery, Selma, 
Dothan, and Mobile. The educational services provided at these cen- 
ters have opened up opportunities to large groups of people in our 
State who never before had been able to continue their education past 
the high school. Most of these people are between the ages of 25 
and 45. They are interested primarily in improving their profes- 
sional and occupational skills, but a considerable number of them are 
also interested in questions having to do with public affairs and with 
intellectual and esthetic considerations. 

5. Some 20,000 secondary school students, their teachers, and their 
parents are provided auxiliary services each year in the fields of occu- 
pational and educational guidance, speech, music and journalism. 

From this brief summary it can be readily seen that the University 
of Alabama provides each year, through the facilities of its extension 
division, continuing educational services for at least 100,000 persons. 
Approximately 10,000 persons enroll annually as full-time resident 
students at the university’s campuses in Tuscaloosa and Birmingham. 

These university extension services serve many individuals and 
many organized groups. They include a variety of useful programs 
for technical and professional groups, labor organizations, and gov- 
ernmental agencies. Extensive opportunities for graduate study in 
mathematics and the physical and engineering sciences have been de- 
veloped at the Redstone Arsenal to assist and support the work of the 
Army Ordnance Corps and the industrial groups associated with it. 
Professional training programs have been developed and are main- 
tained jointly with such groups as the Alabama Press Association, the 
Alabama State Bar, the State department of revenue, the Alabama 
Bankers Association, the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, the Ala- 
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bama Real Estate Association, the Alabama Society of Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants, the State pardon and parole board, the Alabama 
Vocational Rehabilitation Service, and many others. In addition, 
consideration 1s given on appropriate occasions to matters of concern 
to the general w elfare of the State such as problems of health, old age, 
city pla inning, land use, highway development, ete. 

A few days s ago, a good friend called my attention to a letter appear- 
ing in the current issue of the Ladies’ Home Journal. I should like 
toread you excerpts from this communication : 

Riverton, N.J. 

Dear Eprror: When I was very young, things were like this: The prevailing 
wage for all but the most skilled jobs was $12 a week for 60 hours of work— 
the mill foreman who lived next door was reputed to earn $25 a week; the legal 
age for obtaining “working papers” was 14, and many youngsters beat the gun 
by a year or two; high school was two streetcar rides (at a nickel each) away; 
fewer young folks went on from grammar school to high school than today go 
from high school to college. 

My eighth-grade teacher knew that for almost all of us her classroom was to 
be our last stop on the road to formal education. She made it a point to urge 
that her most promising students be sent to high school and, if at all possible, 
to college. Where “higher” education was clearly out of the picture, her sales 
talk revolved around the opportunities that evening schools offered. 

In class Miss Adele was like this: When we read “Lady of the Lake,” we saw 
the stag at eve, we joined battle with Roderick Dhu; when we recited “We, the 
people of the United States,” we were the people. When we finished a mathe- 
matics session we knew what Bertrand Russell meant when he said, “Mathe- 
matics possesses not only truth, but supreme beauty’’—she had shown us. And 
what has it all added up to? Let me cite a few classmates: Because of her 
ability to make figures live, one boy is now vice president of a large metropolitan 
bank. Another, Whose interest was aroused by her “rudimentary science” lec- 
tures, became head of an electronics outfit. A third, particularly enthralled by 
her discussions on the Declaration and the Constitution, is now an outstanding 
constitutional lawyer. Another—I do not know what the motivating factor 
was—is president of a large construction company. And the last, because of the 
interest Miss Adele aroused in him for English as a vital, living language, and 
her insistence on the proper use of each word in that language, and on adherence 
to the grammatical rules she so painstakingly taught, and because of the passion 
for the printed word she passed on, has for the past 35 years held down the 
copy desk on great magazines—the last 26 years that of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 

These boys had one thing in common: From Miss Adele’s they all went, not to 
high school but to full-time jobs. But because of their year in that classroom, 
they knew that their hunger for knowledge need not go unsatisfied, that high 
school credits and even college and lawschool degrees could be earned at night; 
and because of the inspiration of Miss Adele they believed there would be as 
much pleasure and profit as work in the earning—and time proved them right. 


While this statement is primarily a citation of a teacher for out- 
standing service, it is also much more than that. It provides unusual 
insights into the importance of motivation and it calls particular 
attention to another thing that all these useful and successful people 
had in common—the opportunity to continue their education while 
they were working and to go ahead with it as long as they desired to 
doso. It is for the improvement of these opportunities for continuing 
education and for their extension so that all the people of this country 
may have the chance to take advantage of them, that your support is 
heing requested. It is true that there are now in this country many 
opportunit ies for one to continue his education if he has the desire and 
the will to do so. This is particularly true in the case of people who 
live in large communities. On the other hand, present arrangements 
for financing university extension services make it almost impossible 
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for people in sparsely settled areas to have the advantage of many such 
services. They also price out of the market services needed by many 
groups of people having very limited financial resources, wherever 
they may happen to live. 

Mr. Exuiorr. May I thank you, Dr. Morton, for that fine statement. 

Now, I would like to have you elucidate a bit by telling us whether 
or not you feel that H.R. 357 or one of the other of these bills will 
meet the needs that you feel need to be met. 

In other words, do you think H.R. 357 and the amount of money 
it proposes to authorize is sufficient to do the job which you foresee 
that needs to be done ? 

Mr. Morton. Mr. Elliott, I do not think that the proposals in any 
of the bills are sufficient to do the job that in my opinion needs to 
be done. I think the principle set forth in the bills is very acceptable 
and will lay a substantial foundation for the eventual meeting of these 
needs. Financially, I think the bills make a very modest beginning. 
I think there are some States in which these services are well organ- 
ized already and extensively operated that could use much more money 
than is provided here to great advantage. I think a few of the States, 
particularly those with very sparse population, have a great deal of 
foundation work to do before they are prepared to get at this problem. 
But the principle here, in my judgment, is a sound and acceptable 
principle, and it would lay a foundation which eventually would mean 
as much to this country, in my opinion, if not more, than the founda- 
tion that has been laid in our proposals for agricultural services to 
rural people. Of course, those proposals accumulated through about 
half a century. The Morrill Acts in the 1860's, the Hatch Act in the 
1880’s, and the Smith-Lever Act about 1912 or 1913. 

I am quite confident that if this is begun it will grow and additions 
will have to be made to it as were made to the original Morrill Acts. 
But potentially I think this offers as great opportunities for services 
as the agricultural acts. 

Mr. Exxrorr. I have always had the impression that you folks make 
a dollar go about as far as it can be made to go. 

Mr. Morron. Of course we have not had any choice in the matter 
up to this time, Mr. Elliott. 

Mr. Exxiorr. At this time I recognize Judge Daniels, of the State 
of New Jersey. 

Mr. Danrexts. Mr. Chairman, having been tied up this morning, 
for which I am sorry to get here late, I did not have the benefit of 
the gentleman’s, testimony, so I would like to forego any questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. Giaimo. 

Mr. Grarmo. Mr. Morton, if this bill were to be passed and these 
funds were allocated, what would you propose to do, for example, in 
your own State? As a practical matter, how would they be put to 
good use? 

Mr. Morton. I think we would do two things immediately. One, 
we would provide a number of these services for rural areas which 
cannot now support those services on our present financial plans. If 
you will refer back to my testimony you will notice that the very 
extensive services which we provide are in the population centers. 
We have a great many parts of our State, as a matter of fact, some 
of the parts that are most greatly in need of educational services are 
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the sparsely settled areas and they are the ones where we would per- 
form a great many class services, which it is now impossible to provide 
with our present financing plans. 

Then there is a second type of service that we would provide im- 
mediately. For example, in Jefferson County, which is the greatest 
population center in our State, the seat of Birmingham, Ala., we have 
a great many people who work in agriculture and mining and activ- 
ities of that sort who are greatly in need of a much deeper and more 
extensive understanding of the basic principles of health education. 
They already get services from their county health organizations and 
some from specialized medical groups. But there is no service to tie 
all that together and give it meaning to them. So that they really 
apply it to the way they live from day to day. 

Now, the second thing we would do would be to put someone in those 
population concentrations where there are large groups of people of 
that type who could bring together the already fine health services that 
exist Into a program of health education that had meaning that could 
get down to the business of applying those things in the ways people 
live. 

Iam not suggesting to you that we would necessarily confine what we 
do to those two things but those are two obvious needs that could be met 
in this way and for the amount of money that is proposed in this bill we 
could not do very much else other than the things I have suggested 
right at this moment. 

Mr. Giarmo. Would you envisage any change in your correspond- 
ence extension program / 

Mr. Morton. I do not. 

Mr. Grarmo. You would not. 

Mr. Morton. The only change there we might be able to reduce the 
costs of some of that, so certain population groups with few financial 
resources could take advantage of it. 

Now, in the study of this service which I worked on some years ago, 
it was a little amazing to find that the principal users of university 
extension services were fairly prosperous people already, and it is 
entirely possible that this might permit us to reduce costs in a good 
many places where there were groups that could be served. Now, I 
have not analyzed that situation with respect to our own State. I 
could not tell you just where reductions of cost would result in imme- 
diately increased services. But it offers that opportunity. 

Mr. Giarmo. Do you think that there would be an extension in the 
television extension program ? 

Mr. Morton. Of course; I think that there has to be an extension of 
that one way or another. 

Mr. Grarmo. Under this bill ? 

Mr. Morton. Let us put it this way. I believe that unless we can 
find ways to extend that program it will not continue, that its very life 
depends on it being extended in many areas of service that have not 
yet been tested. 

_ Mr. Grarmo. In other words, you think that this television program 
is worthwhile and should be enlarged? I would like to hear your 
thoughts on that. 

Mr. Morton. Let me illustrate concretely an example of where I 
think it is practical. In our State one of the grave seatides we have in 
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our counties is the maintenance of trained sanitation officers in the 
county health departments. The kind of money we are able to pay does 
not keep a sanitary engineer. As a consequence, a great many of the 
people we have as sanitation officers in the slums are people with rela- 
tively little training. The State health officer has talked with us 
about this problem a great many times and we have talked about the 
possibility of having some inservice training for those people to try 
to improve their capabilities as they go along. But the demands that 
the State health department has for this very limited supply of people 
are so heavy, that the State health officer has never seen his way clear 
to release any of their time for training purposes. We have in Ala- 
bama a State television network that gets a reliable signal into 50 of our 
67 counties. I have been trying to encourage him to arrange for a 
training program for at least 50 of his 67 sanitation officers by tele- 
vision. But the initial expense of that venture is such that he has not 
seen his way clear to footing the bill on it. I have no way to foot the 
bill on it unless he can help with it. I have an idea that that illustrates 
what I have given you just now has many different applications and 
these small funds that we are talking about here would at least give us 
something that we could use to experiment with that sort of thing. 
We have had a considerable amount of money from the Ford Founda- 
tion, for certain types of experimental work. But it has not permitted 
the sort of thing that I have just described to you. The principal 
efforts that have been permitted there, experimentation, in support- 
ing the work of the secondary schools, and we have worked on that very 
extensively for the last 3 years and I think we have discovered some 
extremely useful things to do. 

Mr. Grarmo. Would television programs of the kind you are talking 
about, for example, this inservice training for these maintenance 
workers, were they sanitation workers? Would that encompass the 
idea of their getting credits of any type? 

Mr. Morton. It could. We have at the present time three college 
degree credit courses in which people can enroll for credit by tele- 
vision. Qne is in psychology, one is in Spanish, and one is in mathe- 
matics. And we have moderately large enrollments in them. 

Mr. Grarmo. You feel that this whole problem of education by tele- 
vision, which is probably something that this country is going to really 
have to go into eventually, you feel it is a medium that definitely 
should be used and expanded for these purposes ? 

Mr. Morron. I do not actually see how we have any other alterna- 
tive. 

Mr. Grarmo. Do youthink it is effective ? 

Mr. Morton. I know it is effective. 

Mr. Grarmo. Or whether it can be made effective. 

Mr. Morton. I know it is effective. In some ways it is even more 
effective than face to face. There is a stimulation on the part of the 
instructor that comes from doing it on television that he does not have 
when he does it in a small group he can see. 

Mr. Grarmo. He doesn’t have any disorder in his classroom, does he ? 

Mr. Morron. I do not think the disorders in his classroom disturb 
him. But there is a challenge. You know, when you have a class 
of 12 people that you see with some regularity, there is a certain com- 
fortableness about that and try as you will you cannot keep yourself 
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on edge in the same way that you can when you are on television and 
you just do not know who sees you. 

Mr. Giarmo. There is one other question I had, Mr. Chairman. 

Back on the first page of your testimony where you stated that 
more than 90 percent of State universities and land grant colleges and 
such private institutions as, and I think you mentioned Southern Cali- 
fornia, Brigham Young, and the University of Chicago, Syracuse, 
N.Y.U., and Harvard University constitute this membership. Are 
there other schools other than the ones that were specifically 
mentioned ? 

Mr. Morton. I said more than 90 percent of the land grant colleges 
and universities. I mean that practically all of the State universities 
of this country belong to the NUEA, plus the private institutions that 





I mentioned. 


Mr. Grarmo. Just the ones that you mentioned. 


want. 


That is what I 


Mr. Morton. There may be a few other private schools. I mentioned 
those because they were distributed and the best known. 
Mr. Grarmo. Do you think you could file a list with the committee 


of the private schools that are ¢ 


Mr. Morron. Yes; I would be glad to do that. 

Mr. Grarmo. Also, I think if you could give us a list of the State 
universities and the land-grant colleges. 

Mr. Morron. I will be glad to file a complete list with you. 

Mr. Grarmo. So we will have a complete listing of it. 


I have no further questions. 


MEMBER INSTITUTIONS OF NATIONAL 


University of Alabama 

University of Arizona 

University of Arkansas 

Boston University * 

Brigham Young University * 

University of California 

The University of Chicago * 

University of Colorado 

University of Connecticut 

Cornell University 

University of Delaware 

Eastern New Mexico University 

General Extension Division of Florida 
(representing all Florida institutions 
of higher learning) 

University of Georgia 

Georgia Institute of Technology 

Harvard University * 

University of Hawaii 

University of Idaho 

University of Illinois 

Indiana University 

State University of Iowa 

Iowa State College 

Johns Hopkins University * 

University of Kansas 

Kansas State University 

University of Kentucky 

Louisiana State University 

Loyola University * 

University of Maryland 


Footnote on p. 20. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION ASSOCIATION 


Massachusetts Department of Educa- 
tion 

Miami University 

University of Michigan 

Michigan State University 

Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology 

University of Minnesota 

University of Mississippi 

Mississippi State College 

University of Missouri 

Montana State University 

University of Nebraska 

University of Nevada 

University of New Hampshire 

University of New Mexico 

New York University * 

University of North Carolina 

University of North Dakota . 

North Dakota Division of Supervised 
Study 

Northern Michigan College 

Ohio University 

University of Oklahoma 

Oklahoma State University 

University of Omaha 

Oregon State System of Higher Educa- 
tion 

University of Pennsylvania * 

The Pennsylvania State University 

University of Pittsburgh? 
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MEMBER INSTITUTIONS OF NATIONAL UNIVERSITY EXTENSION ASSOCIATION—CoOn, 





Purdue University 

University of Rhode Island 

Rutgers—The State University of New 
Jersey 

Rochester Institute of Technology * 

University of South Carolina 

State University of South Dakota 

University of South California * 

Southern Illinois University 

Southern Methodist University * 

Syracuse University * 

The University of Tennessee 

2 Private institutions. 


University of Alabama, University, Ala. 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

University of Mississippi, University, 
Miss. 

Montana State University, 
Mont. 

University of New Mexico, Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex. 

State University of New York, Albany, 
N.Y. 


Missoula, 






MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND STATE 
UNIVERSITIES 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Ala. 

Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Normal, Ala.’ 

University of Alaska College, Alaska 

University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
Ark. 

Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal 
College, Pine Bluff, Ark.” 

University of California, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles and other campuses in Cali- 
fornia 

Colorado State University, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 

University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 

Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Haven, Conn. 

University of Delaware, Newark, Del. 

Delaware State College, Dover, Del.? 

University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 
University, Tallahassee, Fla.” 

University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 


MEMBERSHIP 


EXTENSION EDUCATION 


The University of Texas 
Texas Technological College * 
University of Utah 

Utah State University 

University of Virginia 

University of Washington 

State College of Washington 
Washington University of St. Louis’ 
West Virginia University 

Western Reserve University * 
University of Wisconsin 

University of Wyoming 


STATE UNIVERSITIES ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


University of North 
Hill, N.C. 

University of North Dakota, 
Forks, N. Dak. 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Oreg. 

University of South Carolina, Columbia, 
S.C. 

State University of South Dakota, Ver- 
million, 8. Dak. 

University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Va. 

University 
Wash. 

Wayne State University, Detroit, Mich. 


Jarolina, Chapel 


Grand 


of Washington, Seattle, 


Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley, 
Ga,’ 

Georgia Institute of Technology, At- 
lanta, Ga. 
University of 

Hawaii 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Il. 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
Iowa State University of Science and 

Technology, Ames, Iowa 
Kansas State University, Manhattan, 

Kans. 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Hawaii, Honolulu, 


Kentucky State College, Frankfurt, 
Ky.* 

Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, La. 


Southern University, Baton Rouge, La.’ 

University of Maine, Orono, Maine 

University of Maryland, College Park, 
Md 


Maryland State College, Princess Anne, 
Md. 
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MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND STATE 
U NIVERSITIES—Continued 


University of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
Mass. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Michigan State University, East Lans- 
ing, Mich. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Mississippi State 
College, Miss. 
Aleorn Agricultural and Mechanical 

College, Alcorn, Miss.’ 

University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mo.’ 

Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 

University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 

University of New Hampshire, Durham, 
N.H. 

Rutgers University (the State Univer- 
sity of New Jersey), New Brunswick, 
N.J. 

New Mexico State University, Univer- 
sity Park, N. Mex. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

State University of New York, Albany, 
N.Y. 

North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
N.C. 

Agricultural and Technical College of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, N.C.” 

North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo, N. Dak. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, 
Okla. 


University, State 


Langston University, Langston, Okla.’ 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oreg. 

Pennsylvania State University, Univer- 
sity Park, Pa. 

University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, 
P.R. 

University of Rhode Island, Kingston, 
R.1. 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, 
S.C, 

South Carolina State College, Orange- 
burg, S.C.’ 

South Dakota State College, 
Station, S. Dak. 

University of Tennessee, 
Tenn. 
Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial 
State University, Nashville, Tenn.’ 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College System, College Station, Tex. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, College Station, Tex. 

Prairie View Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College, Prairie View, Tex.’ 

Utah State University, Logan, Utah 

University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Va. 

Virginia State College, Petersburg, Va.* 

State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Wash. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
W. Va. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 


College 


Knoxville, 


? Established as land-grant institution for Negroes. 


Mr. Danters. Mr. Morton, with reference to television programs, 
have you given any consideration as to the planning of courses in 
your particular State, and how that program would be developed ? 

Mr. Morton. Of course. We have been working on that for about 


4 years, Mr. Daniels. 


Inside our institution we have a committee 


which is made up of faculty members distributed throughout the 
university, who meet regularly and work on that problem as far as 
the university is concerned. Now, we also, as was intimated in my 
remarks awhile ago, provide a good many services for the public 
high schools of the State and we have a statewide committee made 
up of people from the two institutions that provide most of the pro- 
grams, the university and the agricultural college, and the State de- 
partment of education, which is the other governing group in that 
pattern. They have met regularly and laid the plans and formu- 
lated the budget for that program. For the last 3 years, the budget 
for that program has been right at $100,000 a year. 
Mr; Dantes. What fields or subject matters would you apply it 
in? 

_ Morton. Mathematics, the sciences, and modern languages, pri- 
marily. 

Mr. Dantets. Would full credits be given ? 

Mr. Morton. No; these are high school courses. 
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Mr. Dantets. Oh, high school courses? 

Mr. Morton. Those are high school courses. 

Mr. Dantets. Has any consideration been given to extending it to 
college courses ¢ 

Mr. Morron. We offer some college courses now. Most of them are 
elementary courses in mathematics and the social sciences and modern 
languages, French and Spanish. 

Mr. Dantets. Do you think there would be a sufficient demand for 
the institution of such a plan ? 

Mr. Morron. It is very likely. 

Mr. Dantets. What do you base that on ? 

Mr. Morton. I base it on the experience we have had with the 
high school program. The first year that was used there were only 
about 45 schools in the State that incorporated this as a regular part 
of their high school offerings. This last year there were more than 
400. I think what was useful for those high schools is a very good 
index of what could be anticipated in the way of service to people 
interested in working on college degrees. This is an idea that 1s for- 
eign to the whole past experience of people. It takes a little while 
to get the idea in their minds that this is a practical thing to do. 

Mr. Dantets. Have you witnessed any of the television programs 
that are presently being portrayed over the airwaves at the present 
time ? 

Mr. Morton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dantexs. And have any conclusions been reached as to the 
practicability of those courses ? 

Mr. Morton. A good many studies have been made on the effective- 
ness of teaching by television as compared to the effectiveness of teach- 
ing inaclassroom. And apparently the capacity to learn is just about 
the same. We have had some of those experiments on our campus. 
However, they have been conducted at numerous other places. They 
have some at Penn State. They have had some at the Naval Academy, 
that I think of right offhand. But in the last 3 years on our own 
campus we taught to our students on the campus just for experimental 
purposes, second-year college English, freshman mathematics and 
freshman accounting, and in fact all the freshman courses in account- 
ing last year were taught by television only with one control group 
that they could work on face to face and they found no difference of 
any significance in the learning ability of the students whether it was 
taught by television or taught face to face. 

Now, there are a number of studies that have been made and pub- 
lished on that subject. I do not have them here but I can get them for 
you if you are interested in looking at them. 

Mr. Dantets. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Dr. Morton, is this business of correspondence courses 
a growing thing or declining? 

Mr. Morton. I think it is growing, probably at no faster rate than 
the population growth of the country, however. But we will have 
some other witnesses in here today and tomorrow that I believe will 
probably be in a better position to discuss that question than I am. 
Dr. Adolfson from the University of Wisconsin ought to be asked that 
question because they do a great deal more intensive work at that in- 
stitution than we have ever done at our institution. And he con- 
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that question than I am. 

Mr. Exzsorr. What about this business of library services by mail? 
How has that worked out in your extension division ? 

Mr. Morron. We confined our services only to people who had no 
access to local libraries. 

Mr. Exsiorr. You serve throughout the State? 

Mr. Morton. That is right. 

Mr. Exxisorr. To people who write in for a particular book? 

Mr. Morton. That is correct. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Who maintains that library? 
service maintain that ? 

Mr. Morton. It is a joint operation with the university library. As 
a matter of fact, extension services are joint operations with other 
parts of the university. The person we have who is our director of 
library extension is a joint appointment. The university library 
and the dean of the extension division have to agree on the appoint- 
ment of that person and he or she is jointly responsible to the two. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Could you give me any figures as to how many books 
circulate through that system in Alabama in a year, for instance / 

Mr. Morton. Between 1,500 and 2,000. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And those go to people who live in areas where the 
possibility of getting that particular book that they request 

Mr. Morton. Where they have no other possibility. 

Mr. Exutorr. No other possibility. 

Mr. Morron. That is correct. 

Mr. Exuiorr. If they have a public library they get it there? 

Mr. Morton. If it is available there. 

Mr. Exxiorr. If it is available. 

Mr. Morton. However, if it is a specialized kind of material that 
they write to us and say, “Our public library doesn’t have that.” On 
the other hand, normally we ask them to have their librarian to write 
if they have a public library, and let us provide it through the local 
library. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Now, this business of conference activities, I should 
think that is probably a very growing activity in the field of extension. 

Mr. Morton. It is,indeed. That is correct. 

Mr. Exaiorr. I should think in the sponsorship of those conferences 
you have certain lines that you have to draw, yourself, there are points 

eyond which conferences certainly 

Mr. Morton. Well, Mr. Elliott, there are many associations that 
would like to come into a university and use its facilities and good 
name for the promotion of their own programs. We, I do not believe 
any university in the list that you will consider here will go for that 
sort of thing. 

Mr. Exxiorr. So you do have certain guidelines and rules that you 
follow ? 

Mr. Morton. That is right. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. In the sponsorship of this growing business of 
conferences ? 1 

Mr. Morton. Institutional departments from which the knowledge 
will come that will be used in the conference, will have a hand in 
the planning of the conference and unless it has their approval and 
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support, I believe most institutions have no part of it. Actually, the 
primary limitation on the growth of the conference program 1s the 
physical facilities that are available at most institutions and the 
number of days in the week. I do not think we can change the latter 
but we can do something about the former. 

At our institution in the last 12 years we have probably moved 
from the point where we were serving from 600 to 1,200 people in a 
year to where this year we will serve more than 30,000 in the con- 
ference activities without any real increase in our available physical 
facilities. If we could make an improvement in our physical facili- 
ties the possibilities there are just almost indefinite because this is 
a very flexible way for people to use the university. Almost anybody 
can spend a day or 2 days or a week or 2 or 3, some of them go as long 
as 6 weeks, and your consumer group can plan for times and places 
that they can fit into their regular programs and your best faculty 
people can take part in these short conferences quite readily. In many 
ways the conference program has more possibilities than any of the 
rest of these devices. 

Mr. Exxisort. Is it customary for the conferences held at a university 
to reimburse the extension service for its participation in the con- 
ferences such as it 

Mr. Morton. By and large that is true. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Well, now—— 

Mr. Morton. Those operations are self-liquidating. In our State 
we have some very prosperous groups that come in there and we 
charge them enough to pay the bill of some of those that are not so 
prosperous. That isa limiting factor. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. So your conference activities in your extension asso- 
ciation are self-sustaining ? 

Mr. Morton. Well, that is about right, yes. 
rate. 


Mr. Exxiorr. You and I are talking a lot about Alabama, but that 
is the 

Mr. Morton. I have excused myself on that ground. I am saying 
it is not the best but it is the one I know the most about. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We have some 31 colleges in Alabama, and universi- 
ties. Do they all have in some degree an extension department ? 

Mr. Morton. No; they do not. In that respect I believe Alabama 
is somewhat different from most of the rest of the States. At the 
time the university extension division was established it was estab- 
lished by the legislature and the Governor acting jointly as in- 
dicated in my testimony. For that reason there has been some hesi- 
tancy on the part of the other State colleges to establish any formal 
extension service, general extension service. The six State colleges 
that used to be teachers’ colleges offer extension services in the sense 
that they offer night and Saturday classes for teachers. The agricul- 
tural college does the same thing. Alabama College, which was for- 
merly the women’s college and is now coeducational, does the same 
thing. So really about all you have in Alabama is the general exten- 
sion program of the university plus the evening and § aturday class 
offerings for teachers in the area immediately surrounding the other 
State colleges. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What about the private colleges of Birmingham 
Southern and Howard? Do they have extension divisions? 
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Mr. Morton. The Howard and Birmingham Southern and Spring- 
hill in Mobile offer night classes. Howard College has a fairly ex- 
tensive program for Baptist ministers over the State but other than 
that they have no programs. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You have done something there at the university that 
I think is unusual in that you have established a graduate school in 
certain courses at the Redstone Arsenal at Huntsville, Ala. I have 
had the privilege of visiting that school is the reason I know about it. 
That is the only school that I know of anywhere in the country that 
offers the graduate degrees off campus. 

Mr. Morton. There are others. Dr. Sheats from the University 
of California is going to testify here and they have a very excellent 
and extensive program in that field that they have worked on with 
the Navy. You may like to question him on that point. We have 
some graduate offerings in Birmingham and have had for a number of 
years. ‘They have revolved primarily around that Southern Research 
Institution and the engineering groups in that community. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. How many university extension centers do you have 
in Alabama ¢ 

Mr. Morron. We use the term there in a rather specialized sense 
and we have a term of “Center,” capital “C,”’ which we use in our 
own convenient sense there, in six of these locations at Huntsville, 
Gadsen, Birmingham, Montgomery, Dothan, and Mobile, we have 
buildings and a resident staff there of some size. We permit there 
part-time students to earn as many credits as they can toward their 
degree up to the point of satisfying the resident requirement which is 
1 year at the central campus in Tuscaloosa. Now, the term “center,” 
and the small “c,” not the local sense, we are using it there, is charac- 
teristic of extension programs all over this country. But in those 
urban centers that I mentioned we have built up a pretty big program, 
sometimes faculty groups of some size maintain their residences there 
and we have good building facilities, two of them, and we are building 
a new building in Huntsville, right now. 

Mr. Extiorr. Does the Birmingham center, for instance, give the 
bachelor’s degree ? 

Mr. Morton. No. 

Mr. Extiorr. It does not? 

Mr. Morton. No. We permit students to earn all the credits ex- 
cept. satisfy the residence requirement, which is 1 year in residence 
at the campus in Tuscaloosa. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You need not answer this question unless you want 
to. How long will it take us to abolish that rule, the 1 year at campus? 
You do know that is coming, Doctor, but you do not have to answer it. 

Mr. Morton. I am not afraid of questions. My friends and sup- - 
porters in all of the communities where we operate those centers 
are working on me with baseball bats as far as that question is con- 
cerned every time I see them. That change is not going to occur, in 
my judgment, until population growth in the State and at the uni- 
versity forces it on us. 

Mr. Exuiorr. That is exactly what I meant. I think that the 
population 

Mr. Exxrorr. My own guess is that the existing university facili- 
ties will become so thoroughly filled in the next 5 years that we are 
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going to have to back into doing some of the things that you ques- 
tioned me about, not because we necessarily want to and when I say 
“we” I am talking about the university as a whole. ; 

Mr. Exxiorr. I understand that. 

Mr. Morron. But because we have no other alternatives in sery- 
ing the people. We are either going to have to turn them away or 
going iohens to do that. 

Mr. Extiorr. I have been reading the President’s committee report 
lately. I foresee that the need for knowledge in this fast-moving 
world in which we live is going to force us to do some things. 

Mr. Morron. Mr. Elliott, you are a better student of history than 
Iam. You know institutions never voluntarily do anything. They 
are forced to do things. And circumstances are going to force that 
question that you asked me to be answered in the affirmative in the 
reasonably near future. 

I cannot tell you the timetable, but it is not going to be voluntary 
anywhere in the country. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. We are living in a day of exploding population as 
the writers have called it, a growing population. 

Mr. Morton. The universities do not relinquish any of their preroga- 
tives any more readily than Congress does, for example. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I hope you do not get 

Mr. Morron. Universities and Congress are both made up of good 
people and they function at somewhat the same rate of speed. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I thank you very much, Dr. Morton and it has been 
a pleasure to have you and both of your associations and also the 
extension dean of the University of Alabama. 

Mr. Morton. Happy to be here, sir. I will file that additional 
information you are asking for with you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness for the day is Dr. Paul Sheats, who occupies the 
position of dean of extension of the University of California at 
Berkeley, Calif. 

May I say to you, Dr. Sheats, that we are very happy to have you 
with us today, and we look forward to the testimony which you bring. 

Dr. Sheats, my information shows that you have an A.B. degree 
from Heidelberg College at Tiffin, Ohio, an A.M. from Columbia 
University, and a doctor of philosophy from Yale University; that 
you have held the post of instructor of New York State College at 
Albany and instructor at Yale; worked for the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, associate professor, University of Wisconsin, educational 
director, Town Hall, New York City, and University of California 
since 1946. 


We are very happy to have you. We look forward to hearing your 
testimony. 





STATEMENT OF PAUL H. SHEATS, DEAN, UNIVERSITY EXTENSION, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Sueats. Thank you, Mr. Elliott. 
My name is Paul H. Sheats, as you have indicated, and I am the 
dean of university extension at the University of California. My 
headquarters are on the Los Angeles campus of the university. I am 
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sure you all realize there are eight different campuses in the University 
of California system. And I also hold the position of professor of 
adult education on the Los Angeles campus. 

When you wired me, Mr. Chairman, inviting me to appear before 
this subcommittee, I decided I must come even though to a small- 
town boy from Ohio, the distance from Los Angeles to the National 
(Capitol is considerable and I hope my presence here is some evidence 
of the importance which I attach to the legislation before you. 

Mr. Evxiorr. We certainly so consider it and we appreciate your 
coming. 

Mr. Sueats. As you know, I speak in support of H.R. 357 not only 
on behalf of the institution of which I am a statewide officer, but also 
representing the same agencies which Dr. Morton referred to. I 
might add that I am a past president of the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States, and I know that this body is fully sup- 
portive of the kind of legislation which is now before this committee 
as well as the bodies mentioned by Dr. Morton. 

The members of the subcommittee are already well aware, I am 
sure, of the tremendous burden of responsibility which is resting upon 
our State institutions of higher learning for meeting the educational 
needs of our rapidly growing resident student population. Nor need 
Iremind you of the serious fiscal situation created in many States by 
the demand for rapid expansion of educational facilities at all levels. 
Under such emergency conditions there is a real danger that general 
university extension programs for adults will be curtailed and 
shortchanged. 

If I may interpolate here a moment, I do so with some hesitation, 
because when one speaks about the situation in California he is at an 
even further disadvantage than Dr. Morton in speaking of Alabama, 
because he may be accused of merely promoting the State from which 
he comes, but at the risk of doing that I want to point out just how 
critical this situation is in our own State. 

My own president, Dr. Clark, has recently pointed out that in 
the State of California alone we are obligated to provide higher edu- 
cation for a population greater than that of the British Isles and that 
the predicted 1970 national figure of 50 percent of college-age youth 
entering college has already been reached in our State. 

Now, to meet this kind of load the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia is being currently asked for 1959-60 to appropriate for higher 
education institutions in the State of California alone $178 million in 
operating budgets plus $54 million in capital outlays, for a total of 
$232 million. It is under these kinds of pressures and conditions 
that the general extension services of the universities are being caught 
in a squeeze and it it because of this fact that I am emphasizing at 
this point that the proposed legislation before this committee will 
help to obviate this possibility, and provide some measure of assurance 
that the public service responsibilities of the State universities and 
land-grant institutions will not be neglected. 

Why is it important that general extension programs in our State 
universities be maintained and expanded ? 

1. There is the obvious but sometimes forgotten fact that rapid 
social and technological change has created a situation in which life- 
long learning is an inescapable requirement for intelligent citizen 
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articipation in the processes of self-government. We must literally 
‘learn or perish,” and the wide dissemination and application of newly 
discovered knowledge may well determine our ability to maintain the 
conditions of a free society. 

2. Our State universities and land-grant institutions are today not 
only vast depositories of the cultural achievements and accumulated 
experiences of mankind; they are also major centers in which, through 
invention and discovery, through experimentation and research, new 
knowledge is being created. Programs of agricultural extension have 
demonstrated conclusively how, through a combination of Federal, 
State, and local resources the application of research findings may 
be made to increase agricultural productivity and enrich rural life. 
General extension must provide a sunilar bridge between the univer- 
sity and the adult citizens of our urban communities particularly. 

I hope that Dr. Miller, who follows me at this witness stand, will 
develop this point, because he brings to it a vast experience with both 
agricultural and general extension, and his testimony will certainly 
be as authoritative as any you can get in the country on this point. 

3. The projections on manpower needs in the next 15 years make 
crystal clear the imperative need for university programs which will 
pga professional and scientific personnel to higher levels of skill 
and competence. Interpolating again, the percentages I have seen on 
this point indicated that we shall need an increase of about 75 percent 
in professional and highly technical qualified personnel in the next 15 
years. This need cannot be met as I see it solely by reliance upon the 
graduates of our regular residential programs in our colleges and 
universities. It must be met through an upgrading of people who are 
now in the field working at levels below that of which they are poten- 
tially capable. 

Much of our time and energy in university extension in California is 
being channeled into the development of professional and postgrad- 
uate offerings for engineers, doctors, lawyers, dentists, and business 
executives so that the almost insatiable nant for new knowledge 
and the results of recent research can be met. 

4. The trend toward narrow specialization which is so characteris- 
tic now of higher education in this country, throws an additional bur- 
den on our general extension divisions, namely, the responsibility of 
poovsing to mature adults, many of whom have already earned col- 

ege degrees, opportunities for continuing and broadening intellectual 
stimulation through a study of the liberal arts and humanities. It is 
our experience at California that there is a real hunger in many adults 
for participative experience in the arts or in discussion groups rang- 
ing in scope from world affairs and foreign policy to neighborhood 
problems and family living. As leisure time increases, as the educa- 
tional attainment level of the population rises, the need for expanded 
general extension offerings in the liberal nad humane studies will 
— wr grow, and few universities are now equipped to meet 
this need. 

Every bit of evidence we have indicates that the higher educational 
attainment level of the population, the heavier the demand for 
rns education. This I think is a tribute to the effectiveness of 
our secondary and higher education systems. 

5. In the critical international situation confronting us the Amer- 
ican people are asked to undertake vital tasks of world leadership. 
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These are responsibilities which cannot be postponed for settlement by 
a future generation. It is a function of extension divisions, as I see 
it, to bring to bear on these complicated problems the great intellectual 
resources of our universities. 

These are a few of the major considerations which make fiscal 
support of general extension as provided in the bill so desirable and 
essential. From a study tour of about 4 months’ duration which took 
particularly to British Commonwealth countries in various parts of 
the world, my specific purpose as encouraged in the granting, which 
was given me to make this trip, was to study university programs of 
adult education in these countries. I must confess that 1 was some- 
what shocked to discover that even in countries of much lower per 
capita wealth, the principle of public wig Sar for university extension 
programs is not only generally accepted, but implemented in practice. 

If I may illustrate that point, in Australia and New Zealand, for 
example, where I spent a good bit of my time, in no place, in no 
state did I find a lower percentage of support from state grants than 
50 percent and a number of the states I visited had state grants as 
high as 80 and 85 percent of their total budgets. 

The effect of this in terms of programing is to make it possible for 
these departments in these foreign universities to channel much more 
energy into the provision of programs in the liberal arts, for example, 
and two, to provide much more adequate service to what they call the 
country areas of the state. 

Even in the less well-developed countries there is a growing trend 
toward inclusion of adult education and what we would call general 
extension in the framework of the total system of public education. 
In many of these areas, adult education is thus perceived as a major 
and essential instrument for the achievement of social goals, whether 
these be literacy, community improvement, or professional training. 

I have noted this trend particularly in countries like India, Indo- 
nesia, and in some of the developing nations in Africa. 

In contrast, privileged though we in this country may be in the 
wealth of educational opportunities available, there is, I am convinced, 
less recognition of the social significance and national importance of 
lifelong learning. In today’s world we cannot afford to waste human 
resources and potentialities by failing to provide the educationa! op- 
portunities required for their development. This is really, Mr. Chair- 
man, a much milder statement than I would like to make. I feel very 
strongly about this point and our complacency as a nation disturbs me 
because I am convinced as I see what is happening in some of the newer 
countries of the world, these so-called underdeveloped countries of the 
world, it is up to us to exploit every resource we have in terms of 
human potentialities if we are to maintain our position of world ~ 
leadership. 

The State universities by tradition and through long experience 
can give leadership to an expanding program of adult education in 
this country and through their general divisions help to create the 
kind of citizen competence which a free society requires. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Exniorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Sheats. 

I recognize the gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Daniels. 
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Mr. Danters. Dr, Sheats, in these underdeveloped and under- 
privileged countries, is it not a fact that today they realize the need 
and the necessity for learning, and as much as their education has not 
been developed in their ecountries-to the-extent that it has been in 
Great Britain and the United States that they feel the tendency would 
be for this type of education ? 

Mr. Sweats. Very true, sir. They cannot do without it in other 
words. Their progress depends upon the building of a strong system 
of adult education. 

Mr. Daniexs. As a matter of fact, in these countries that is what 
I think primarily is the crying need that they are looking for, to be 
respected and to be recognized on a social as well as economic basis. 

Mr. Sweats. Yes, and they cannot achieve any effectively func- 
tioning system of self-government without it. 

Mr. Dantets. At the University of California, to what particular 
fields have you applied these extension courses ¢ 

Mr. Sueats. As of last year, about half of our class program was 
in the field of science, mathemetics, and engineering. About a fourth 
of it I think could be said to be in the more general field of the liberal 
arts. The rest would come in departments like business administra- 
tion, law, medicine, dentistry, and so forth. 

Mr. Dantets. Has there been much of a demand from the students 
graduating from these secondary schools or is this program being 
made applicable only to the secondary field of education 4 

Mr. Sueats. No. I would say that at California partly because 
we have a very extensive system of public schools adult education, the 
role of the university is primarily to provide opportunities at ad- 
vanced levels of even on the post graduate level. That is, we will 
get, say, one and three of the practicing lawyers of the State coming 
back each year to participate in our postgraduate program, planned 
in cooperation with the bar association. So with the doctors, so 
with the dentists. 

In other words, we are trying to be the bridge between the research 
departments on campus and the practitioners, to keep them up to date 
and to give them the latest. information available from the labora- 
tories that affect their respective practice. 

Mr. Danters. So therefore in that area you are extending these 
courses to people who already have received a degree of some sort ? 

Mr. Sueats, Very often, yes, most of them, yes. 

Mr. Dantets. How about the field where the boy or girl is grad- 
uating from: the seeondary school who desires to go on to higher 
learning, but because of indigent circumstances they are not able to 
participate and of necessity required to work? Has any consideration 
been given to that field ? 

Mr. Sueats. It certainly has, Mr. Daniels. The situation will vary 
considerably from State to State, depending on its own system of 
higher education. In California the extensive system of public 
junior colleges, numbering, I think, 64 at the present time, provides 
to the group you are identifying opportunities of even in their home 
town to get at least 2 years of higher education. Then on top of that 
the State college system, and on top the universities. But the uni- 
versity has the general, the statewide responsibility for developing 
both agricultural and general extension offerings to serve the people. 
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But our work would not be and this would be different from other 
States, our work in general extension in California will not be directed 
primarily at the college age youth or to the one who is working and 
wishes to get undergraduate education on the side. 

Mr. Daniexs. Do you have in the State of California any private 
or independent agencies which are engaged in furnishing these ex- 
tension courses ¢ 

Mr. Sueats. Private agencies ? 

Mr. Dantes. Yes. 

Mr. Suxats. Not to my knowledge, sir. As has already been men- 
tioned, the University of Southern California is a private institu- 
tion and does have an extension division with a degree program, but 
limited largely in the outreach to the metropolitan area of Los An- 
geles, 
~ Mr. Dantrets. What I have specially in mind, I do know in New 
York and New Jersey there are private agencies like practicing law 
institutions, which give these additional courses to supplement the 
learning of men who have already graduated from the university or 
who may be engaged in the practice of law, to further their knowledge 
along particular specialized fields. 

Mr. Sueats. Yes. 

Mr. Dantets. You do not have that in California ? 

Mr. Sueats. I am sure there must be some private institutions but 
the fact is that for about 8 or 10 years now the State bar associa- 
tion, through its own committee on continuing education of the bar, 
has, working with the university, developed this statewide program to 
which they give their full support and in which they cooperate and 
the kinds of materials we are producing we have a staff of about six 
lawyers, for example, at the university extension, who are doing 
nothing but producing large volumes to supplement the courses which 
we will offer each semester. And this is done in full cooperation with 
the bar. 

Mr, Danirts. In promoting the extension program, do you feel 
that isa Federal or a State project ? 

Mr. Suearts. I think this particular project can be operated large- 
ly on the basis of self-support, sir. My concern is that under the 
fiscal pressures to which I refer, the university will be so restricted 
in terms of the kinds of programs it can offer that we will end up 
by providing only services to the groups who are in the high income 
brackets and can afford to pay the rather high fees we must charge. 

Mr. Dantes. Does the State of California have any program for 
scholarships and aid to the needy or indigent students? 

Mr. Suerats. Not in adult education, sir, that I know of. 

May I make one other point there? I think it is important for 
the subcommittee members to realize the difference between agri- 
cultural extension and general extension in the fiscal base of the 
operation. As has already been pointed out, most of the general 
extension divisions are operating on a fairly high percentage of self- 
support. Whereas, your agricultural extension is a free service to 
the rural families. 

Now, this has good points as well as bad points. It means that 
for every dollar of tax money put into a general extension project, 
you are attracting from $1 to $9 or $10 from student fees. In other 
words, the learner is contributing to the cost of the operation. 
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You might say then, well, why not go fully self-supported? But 
this $1, or whatever it may be, that comes from tax support, as I tried 
to indicate in relation to Australia, New Zealand, is of critical im- 
portance because it is with this money, this risk capital that the exten- 
sion divisions are able to develop new and experimental offerings. 
We would never have had a law program in the State of California 
if we had not had some risk capital to get it on the road, you see. 

Mr. Dantexs. Those funds primarily came from the State of Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. Sueats. That is true; up to this point that is true. 

Mr. Dantes. On what theory do you advocate with regard to this 
particular program which is advanced by these three bills before the 
subcommittee, H.R. 357, 6208, and 7289 ¢ 

Mr. Sueats. On the grounds, sir, that the level of State support in 
many States is decreasing, there is some risk that it will be completely 
eliminated under these pressures for the resident school population, 
and I think without some kind of Federal backing as evidenced in 
the agricultural extension experience, we run the risk of losing a 
very broad and extensive program in adult education. 

1 do not see how, even though we have free public school adult edu- 
cation, even though we have on agricultural extension services, I do 
not see how we can have a high quality, total program of adult edu- 
cation in American communities without the participation of the uni- 
versities because here is where your resources lie. 

Mr. Dantets. Then in that connection, do you feel that there should 
be a coordination of the learning and the knowledge obtained in the 
various States on these different programs? 

Mr. Sueats. I do and I think there must be coordination within 
the State. We are moving in this direction in California with a 
statewide committee appointed by the president of the university and 
the superintendent of public instruction, which has representation 
on it of all of the public agencies offering adult education services in 
the community. 

Mr. Dantes. Thank you, Dr. Sheats. 

Mr. Sueats. Yes, thank you, sir. 

Mr. Exniorr. The gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. Giaimo. 

Mr. Giarmo. Dr. Sheats, who is opposed to this extension program 
as far as the colleges themselves are concerned? Are they the resident 
colleges? Are they in favor of extension programs, in general ? 

Mr. Suxats. Yes. I do not know of any active opposition. I 
think the only issues arise, and Dr. Morton referred to these, over 
the extent to which extension course credit will be counted toward 
resident degrees. On this we do have some differences of opinion 
within our faculties. 

Mr. Giarmo. In other words, is the contention one that they are not 
opposed to extension courses as long as they are sort of kept on a 
separate educational level or level of recognition ? 

Mr. Sueats. If I could speak for one of my colleagues who holds 
this position his argument would be that he is in favor of an expanded 

rogram of university adult education on a noncredit basis, but he 
a that any student who gets a degree from the University of 
California should spend most of his time in full-time residence. I 
do not know that this is a majority sentiment but it certainly repre- 
sents the point of view of one segment of the faculty. 
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Mr. Grarmo. Is it not a strong segment, actually ? 
Mr. Sueats. It is hard for me to answer that because I can give 
you by contrast situations, again one which Dr. Morton referred 
to, where our college of engineering at Los Angeles has gone out and 
developed graduate programs at the Naval Electronics Laboratory in 
San Diego, with full credit and with the support of the graduate divi- 
sion on the grounds that the resources at the Naval Electronics 
Laboratory may actually permit a higher level of graduate instruc- 
tion than would be possible on campus. 

You see, there are mixed views on these questions and I really 
cannot determine the exact percentages in which they break down. 
But I really know of no basic opposition to the principle of maintain- 
ing and extending the public service responsibilities of the State 
university. 

Mr. G1armo. I come from New Haven and I am sure you are familiar 
with the State. 

Mr. Sueats. I certainly am. 

Mr. Grarmo. I have many friends of mine in New Haven and I 
am sure that they would not be opposed to extension type education, 
but I am sure that they would consider it a completely different cate- 
gory from being on campus. 

Now, is not this one of the basic problems, that if you have this 
extension program with credits, I assume that the goal would be 
to give them the regular degree, would it not ? 

Mr. Sueats. Yes. 

Mr. Giarmo. Be it A.B. or I suppose even LL.B. ? 

Mr. Sueats. No. Now recall, though, that I said more and more 
we are getting into the postgraduate area. I would say our most 
useful and important activities at the moment are in the postgraduate 
area. We had 4,000 scientists and engineers in 8 different locations 
attending a course in space ae at which we had the best brains 
of the country present. Most of these people had not the slightest 
interest in degree credit. 

“ Giarmo. You are talking now of postgraduate or adult educa- 
tion 

Mr. Sueats. Right. 
you see. 

Mr. Grarmo. I do not think the problem is so acute in that situa- 
tion because there the man or woman already has the degree and he is 
just anxious or interested in following or pursuing a particular sub- 
ject. Now, I am talking about where they come out of secondary 
schools and begin extension programs for a degree or for recognition. 

Mr. Sunats. Yes. 

Mr. Grarmo. How are we going to differentiate between those people 
who are doing it either through correspondence or through conferences 
or through meetings in rural areas and the like, how are we going to 
differentiate between that group and the group that puts 4 years 
in on a campus someplace or are we not going to differentiate ? 

Mr. Sueats. I subscribe to what Dr. Morton said on this point, 
namely, that the pressure of demand is going to force some relaxation 
of the requirements. Actually, at the University of California, as 
far as the requirements on the books, an undergraduate student need 
only spend his last semester on campus. He could conceivably meet all 
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the requirements for the undergraduate degree through extension 
work. This is difficult in practice because the offering may not be 
wide enough to give him the course work he needs. 

I think there will have to be an expansion in the opportunities for 
part-time students of learning-while-earning kind of thing, if we are 
to meet this demand. I just do not see how in our own State, with 
projects calling for 100,000 students by around 1970, how we can pos- 
sibly meet this without having some of the load taken up through ex- 
tension type program. 

Mr. Giarmo. If we do this, and if these results which you are men- 
tioning because of the fact of pressures and tremendous growth in 
population, is it not going to result in a similar degree or the same 
degree ? 

Mr. Sueats. It certainly would. It would have to do that at Cali- 
fornia because I owes our faculty would never approve what they 
would call a second-class degree for students in extension. 

Mr. Giamo. Would this injure or in a sense water down the existing 
educational systems which we have, educational institutions in the on- 

campus institution ¢ 

Mr. Sueats. No; I do not think so, sir. 

Mr. Giarmo. You do not think so? 

Mr. SHeats. No. 

Mr. Giarmo. You think there would still be sufficient interest on the 
part of the people to go to those schools ? 

Mr. Surats. Yes; and I will tell you why I feel that way. I think 
most of our extension departments offer their course work under the 
direct auspices of the campus department in that subject matter area. 

In other words, the first criterion is that the quality level of both the 
instruction and the content must be maintained at university standards. 
This is your protection, sir, against a watering down of the educational 
process. 

Mr. Giarmo. That isall. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, and thank you, Dr. Sheats. 

Mr. Sueats. Thank you for listening so patiently. 

_ Mr. Exvorr. Your testimony has been so helpful and we appreciate 
it. 

Mr. Sweats. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Out next witness today is Dr. Paul M. Miller, vice 
president of the Michigan State University, East Lansing. 

Dr. Miller, according to the information I h: ave, Was ‘born in Ohio, 
reared in West Virginia, attended Bethany College and West Vir- 
ginia University, gr: aduating from the latter institution in 1939. He 
joined the West Vi irginia Agri icultural Extension Service and served 
with that organization 1939-42. He served with another, or served 
with a governmental organization from 1942 to 1945 known as the 
U.S. Army Air Corps at that time. 

He has an M.A. degree from the Michigan State U niversity 1946, 
Ph. D. 1953; professor of sociology and anthropology 1947-54, “Michi- 
gan State U niversity ; director, cooperative agricultural extension 
service, Michigan 1955-59; vice president of Michigan State Uni- 
versity February 1, 1959, appointed provost. of Michigan State Uni- 
versity May 23, 1959. 


All of which adds up to in my book a very impressive background 
of qualifications, Doctor. 
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You may proceed, Dr. Miller, with your statement in any manner 
that you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL A. MILLER, VICE PRESIDENT FOR OFFCAMPUS 
















th EDUCATION AT MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
1 
aS- Mr. Miniter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and other members of the 
Xx- subcommittee. 
I will stick rather close to the statement as prepared in the interest 

n- of time. 
In I repeat my name as Paul A. Miller, currently vice president for 
ne offeampus education at Michigan State University at Kast Lansing. 
I also speak from the experience of having formerly served as direc- 
I- tor of the Michigan Cooperative Agricultural Extension Service of the 
y same university. It is a distinct privilege to appear, both as an 

oflicer of Michigan State University, and second, as a person who has 
4 had both experience and responsibility in the extension programs of 





the land-grant colleges and universities. I am especially proud to 
represent Michigan State University, an early forerunner i pioneer 
of the modern State and land-grant college and university system. 
And I am equally proud to represent these universities in reference 
to the desirability of Federal assistance to the general extension move- 
ment of these and the State universities. 

Although my interest in general extension extends beyond the land- 
grant universities to the State universities and to all institutions of 
higher education which relate themselves in important ways to the 
larger communities in which they rest, my remarks are confined to the 
land-grant colleges and universities. At these institutions two forms 
of extension education are marked. The first is cooperative agri- 
cultural extension work and the second has come to be known as the 
general extension movement or university extension. 

In the case of cooperative agricultural extension work, I believe it 
is safe to say that embodied in this vast partnership of three levels of 
government the people and their organizations, we find a distinctive 
and useful idea which has contributed to American higher education. 
The idea of the university is an old one in history, and I say paren- 
thetically not uniquely American, and the matter of extending the 
resources of the university has its own long evolution and, again 
parenthetically, is not uniquely an American institution. But in the 
original visions of the Federal Congress in establishing in 1862 the 
land-grant college movement, and then in 1914 the cooperative agricul- 
tural extension service, we have one of the most distinctive arrange- 
ments and one, I might say again parenthetically, truly American by 
which the people and their governments and their organizations have 
joined in a vast partnership to address the resources of education to 
the problems and the aspirations of individuals, families, organiza- 
tions, and communities. It is again safe to say that in recent years 
no American idea has been exported abroad with less questioning and 
with less need for adaptation than has been this historic system of 
relating the resources of universities to the problems of the people 
and to the community. The land-grant universities have often, in- 
deed, been symbolized by the cooperative agricultural extension service. 
Perhaps for this reason the persistent progress of the general extension 
movement has been overlooked and not infrequently obscured. 
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The cooperation extension service has been noted for its far-flung 
system of offices in the counties of the United States. The general 
extension movement, while lacking this system, has, nevertheless, 
labored to represent and extend the whole university in the interests 
of the whole community. That it has done so on only marginal and 
sporadic financing is, indeed, an understatement. Although the pro- 
grams of the general extension movement have represented resources 
as wide as they might exist in the parent university, the financing of 
such programs has been largely left to the ingenuity of the leaders, 
the interest in fee for service by the people, and the benevolence of 
university officials. It is to the credit of the universities, the leaders 
of the general extension movement, and the interest of the people in 
continuing higher adult education that the general extension move- 
ment has moved on through many difficulties to the place where it 
is today. 

But in the process of the long history of both the cooperative agri- 
cultural extension service of the land-grant universities and their gen- 
eral extension divisions both the parent universities and the larger 
communities in which they rest have changed. When the cooperative 
agricultural extension service was established in 1914, a considerable 
proportion of the people of the United States were not only resident 
on farms, but a considerably larger number resided in rural and small- 
townareas. It was not, therefore, unnatural the interest of the Found- 
ing Fathers in Federal legislation to establish cooperative agricul- 
tural extension work would place particular emphasis on diffusing 
practical information in the subjects of agriculture and home eco- 
nomics to the people of the United States. That this charge has been 
carried out in response to the vision of the Federal Congress there 
is no doubt. The scientific and educational achievement of Ameri- 
can agriculture stands as ample documentation. 

But both universities and the States which they serve have under- 
gone incredible change. The universities, with the constant support 
of the people of the respective States, have grown not only in size 
but also in the depth and the quality of their resources and curricula. 
The modern land-grant college or university today numbers a variety 
of divisions of academic excellence which extends far beyond and 
in a much deeper way than the earlier land-grant institution. At 
the same time, the States and the larger communities in which these 
universities rest have undergone accelerating change. A widening 
variety of occupational groups, families, and communities are ex- 
cluded from adequate learning experiences in higher adult educa- 
tion. The rise and growth of the industrial society has resulted in 

eat multitudes of industrial workers and their families, who, it is 

air to say, have shared less in the research and the education of land- 
grant and State universities than others. 

The growth of corporate enterprise has resulted in many issues and 
many problems, with special reference to small businesses and their 
future in the American society, which calls for the continual partici- 
pation of their leaders and their members in the process of educa- 
tion. Entirely new problems come to the new American community. 
The problems of providing adequate and desirable community serv- 
ices, the techniques of discovering the ways to plan them, to main- 
tain them, and to pay for them, arise today as important issues of 
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almost every American community. The enlightened development 
of the modern American community has become one of the chief issues 
across the countryside of the United States. And with the growth of 
the automated industrial society, not only has there been an increase in 
the leisure time of people, but also the frequent splintering of the com- 
munity issues if not the lives of human beings. 

Emerging from these circumstances, therefore, is a mounting in- 
terest in education by all kinds of people everywhere. The resulting 
challenges to publicly supported institutions of higher education to 
extend themselves in meaningful fashion into the community have 
never been greater. If these challenges may be met, the next 50 years 
can mark the attention of the American people to the important 
process of education, as you yourself, Mr. Chairman, wisely implied 
at the beginning of this session, not only centered in the first quarter 
of the life cycle, but as a continuing and vital force in individual, 
family, and community living. To extend the fuller body of resources 
of most modern publicly supported institutions of higher learning 
calls for a more systematic and dependable form of financing than 
is enjoyed today. Since we have demonstrated so well over the past 
half century the eflicacy of the system of financing embodied in 
the cooperative agricultural extension service as a uniquely American 
invention, it seems only logical that impetus be given in the years 
ahead to a comparable kind of partnership for the general extension 
movement. 

It is indeed significant that with this experiment the extent of Fed- 
eral financing has been consistently matched by the financing by 
State and county governments. No less could be expected from the 
development of the general extension movement with the assistance 
of Federal financing. Already in some States the various State 
governments have modestly assisted in the development of special 
features of the general extension movement, in our State of Mich- 
igan, we might say such as education in labor and industrial rela- 
tions, community development and such particular problems as high- 
way traffic safety and law enforcement. 

Mr. Exuiorr. May I interrupt you right there, Dr. Miller, to 
ask 

Mr. Mitter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exniorr. (continuing). How do you in Michigan go about your 
extension education in labor and industrial relations? 

Mr. Miter. Yes. We, of course, in our general extension division 
which we call the continuing education service have been interested in 
the problems of the workers and their families for some time. Five 
years ago we, with a modest appropriation of the Michigan Legis- 
lature, established what we call the Michigan State University Center - 
for Labor and Industrial Relationships. This provides for a very 
small core staff of people appropriate prepared for this field and then 
a number of others scattered throughout the university in appropriate 
departments who undergrid the work. 

fr. Exuiorr. What kind of courses do you give in this center, sir? 

Mr. Mixxer. We present the same range of types of work all the 
way from correspondence work to credit giving, formal courses, non- 
credit courses, conferences, seminars, workshops, that sort of thing, 
that whole repetory, but, of course, modeled to the problems of the 
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industrial complex. We may have, in fact this weekend will have, 
a seminar of some labor leaders who will be discussing some of the 
basic provisions today for the retirement of workers and be studying 
present retirement programs which they and their unions may in- 
stitute for the help of the workers. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Where is your center of this labor industrial relations 
education located with reference to the university proper ? 

Mr. Mixxer. It is located on the campus. 

Mr. Extiorr. On the campus. 

Mr. Miuter. Yes, on the campus of the university with a very small 
core staff who spend full time and then half time people scattered 
through some 10 or 12 other departments. 

Mr. Extiorr. How many of the some 88 universities that belong to 
the American University Extension Course Association have similar 
programs? 

Mr. Mrer. I would have to defer to Dr. Morton on that, but a 
very few, about ten who have organized institutes. But I think it 
would be fair to say that all of the members of the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association without a formal institute or center 
nevertheless contribute active programs in the labor industrial re- 
lations. 

Mr. Morton. One of his men at Michigan State, Fred Hayler, 
worked with me this last year in trying to identify the institutions 
which provided these services, wherever the same, and I believe Mr. 
Hayler had around 25 institutions which provided these services at 
the present time. 

Mr. Exuiorr. In a growing industrial society country, are not pro- 
grams of that kind becoming more and more important ? 

Mr. Mitier. Very much so. I repeat again I think it is very fair 
both from study and observation in an industrial State as Michigan 
that if you take all of the categories of population and based on some 
of the principles that my colleagues earlier advanced that very often 
on the fee-for-service basis you have a drift in the direction of those 
who can afford again extension education, being those who indulge 
and engage in it, and some other reasons as well, sometimes the sensi- 
tivities of universities that know what to do that would be proper in 
this kind of an area. 

I think the industrial workers and their families share less in what 
we have in the respository of university resources than any other 
category of the population. 

Mr. Exxiorr. At Michigan you, through this center, are trying to 
open the repository to the workers and their families to a greater 
degree ¢ 

Mr. Miter. This is right. But in support of this legislation I 
think this is the kind of a case where the Michigan Legislature ap- 
propriates $175,000 a year for this work. In a State like Michigan, 
not that we do not find other ways to give it some nurture, but nor- 
mally on our budget $175,000 goes for this particular kind of work, 
obviously, we have not even started to oil the hinges yet on the door 
to this repository rather than just opening it. 

Mr. Etuiorr. You may proceed, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mitier. Then we may conclude that although these sporadic 
sponsorships of the States have meant much to the general extension 
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movement, the dependable backing of Federal financing would do 
much to undergird and sustain it. It should be said, too, that on a 
fee-for-service basis there are growing numbers of people, especially 
among the industrial classes, a» point we have already made, who 
cannot always afford the extension of university services on a fee- 
for-service basis. Without dependable public support it can well 
mean that the kinds of imaginative programs of which adult educa- 
tion is capable today can be shaped in the direction of those efforts 
which appear to be self-sustaining. This, of course, means a kind 
of program planning which is geared to the possibility of support 
rather than to the desirability of need. 

It is necessary to emphasize the enthusiasm of the land-grant col- 
leges and universities in reference to the visions contained in the 
presently proposed legislation to enrich the partnership in general 
extension programs. Careful study of this matter by these univer- 
sities has been sustained for several years. The directors of co- 
operative agricultural extension work have joined in the study and 
consultations, especially in reference to those sections devoted to safe- 
guarding against duplication in such fields as agriculture and home 
economics. These directors stand in support of the proposed legis- 
lation, as do the official bodies which represent them in the American 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities. And 
I should say, Mr. Chairman, parenthetically, that this year I served 
as chairman of the division of agriculture of the land-grant college 
association and chairman of its section devoted to agricultural exten- 
sion work. 

I am happy to say that leaders of higher adult education, which 
are in my professional acquaintance, sense the important destiny 
implied in the proposed legislation to extend and enrich the partner- 
ship for general extension education in the State and land-grant 
universities. 

Finally, the strengthening of the general extension movement. will 
necessary strengthen the. more vocational and specialized education 
of the cooperative agricultural extension service. The liberalizing 
quality of general extension programs makes possible a new reci- 
procity of cooperative agricultural extension work and general ex- 
tension. In no small way this reciprocity deals with the old synthesis 
of general and specialized education. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. There is one observation that occurs to me, Dr. Miller. 
In this field we stand to learn a lot from the experiences and tech- 
niques that the agricultural people have developed in their, what 35 
years? 

Mr. Miter. It is informally 50 years and about 45 formally. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Forty-five years of formal extension work. It seems 
to me that those experiences are invaluable from the standpoint of 
organization and many others. 

The bell is ringing. They are calling us to a quorum so we will have 
to bring this to a conclusion within about 10 minutes. You may 
proceed. 

Mr. Miter. I have the final paragraph and then I shall conclude. 
And this in a way is to the point which you are very aptly making. 

Finally, the strengthening of the general extension movement. will 
necessarily strengthen the more vocational and specialized education 
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of the cooperative agricultural extension service. The liberalizing 
quality of general extension programs makes possible a new reciprocity 
of cooperative icultural extension work and general extension, 
In no small wa this reciprocity deals with the old synthesis of general 
and specialized education, and I might say you find these two linked 
together wherever educators and education takes place. And with 
no small ——— it introduces the synthesis into the adult world 
of human affairs. The presence of a lifelong succession of change sug- 
gests the requirement of a lifelong continuation of education. This 
calls, in turn, for continuous educational inquiry into the complexities 
of the human experience. It seems to me with this rather lofty theme, 
with such fundamentals the presently envisioned legislation is 
involved. 

I can say finally, Mr. Chairman, that I have deliberately cast my 
remarks in the sense of one who has enjoyed leadership in both the 

icultural and the general extension movements. I agree with you 
wholeheartedly that I think that we are on the merger now of the link- 
ing of these two services at the land-grant universities, and I think toa 
most desirable end for what could well be an entirely new chapter of 
adult education. But I feel that general extension is away behind, 
through its insufficient financing, and yet in a way it represents a 
far greater breadth and depth of university resources than does the 
agricultural extension service. 

Mr. Exasorr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Daniels of New Jersey. 

Mr. Dantets. Doctor, would you confine this program to any par- 
ticular sphere of activity? 

Mr. Miter. I am not sure I understand your question. You mean 
on the basis of forthcoming Federal assistance through these devices! 

Mr. Danrets. That is right. 

Mr. Mitxrr. I would in a way echo what I believe Dr. Morton said, 
but I will speak from the vantage point of Michigan. If this were to 
happen today, it would seem to me that the broad areas of education 
in the whole matter of community development and services is one 
in which we are sadly weak. This sometimes—and people often have 
a disposition not to become concerned about the problems of their 
community until it is too late. This means that they are not always 
willing to on a self-sustaining basis take care of the educational pro- 
grams in this direction. This would be an area that we, I think, would 
make advance. 

The other would be, it seems to me, some contribution to our already 
ongoing labor and industrial relations work for in a State like Michi- 

n it would seem to me we would have no other alternative. I would 

ump this as one. 

Point 2 would be the opportunities which this would provide for 
highly experimental and imaginative kinds of approaches of which 
I think we are capable in the profession of adult education today. 
The risk capital of Dr. Sheats’ area which I met before I took the 

lane yesterday was with the matter of small town and rural min- 
isters who in their seminary training lack some of the kinds of learn- 
ing which now become important to a minister of this sort. Yet 
these are people who cannot afford according to our fee structure an 
ongoing and continuous kind of higher adult education. It would be 
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areas like this that I think we could explore and experiment with 
based on dependable—— 

Mr. Dantets. In other words, you would not confine it just to 
sciences or languages ? 

Mr. Mruxer. Exactly. 

Mr. Danrets. Or humanities? You would extend it to any other 
field that today might be important to our economy ? 

Mr. Miuzer. That is ri int. I might say the land-grant colleges 
and institutions are famed for their particular orientation over the 
years. We at times have difficulty in establishing support for what 
1 would call broad liberal arts adult education. These kinds of 
contributions, it seems to me, would assist us on moving on which 
this as a vital contribution. 

Mr. Dantets. That, of course, of necessity would not necessarily be 
fine for persons who are bent on higher education, but with credits, 
is that true? 

Mr. Mutter. That is true. 

Mr. Dantexs. In view of the fact time is so important—we must 
go down to the House floor—I will forgo any further questions. 

Mr. Grarmo. I think I better forgo them, too. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Thank you very much. 

The gentleman from Montana, Mr. Metcalf, a former member of 
the Committee on Education and Labor and now a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, has expressed his desire to be present 
at the hearings today. He has long been interested in university 
extension and has sponsored legislation similar to the bill now before 
the subcommittee. He has sent a statement which will be made a 
part of the record at this point. 

(The document follows :) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE LEE METCALF, OF MONTANA 


Mr. Chairman, the president of Montana State College, Dr. R. R. Renne, 
called my attention to the need for such legislation as your H.R. 357 early in 
1957. On February 7 of that year, I introduced the measure as H.R. 4290. 

I am sure you will recall the stated objective of the Land Grant Act, which 
reads: “The leading object shall be, without excluding other scientific and 
classical studies * * * to teach such branches of learning as are related to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts * * * in order to promote the liberal and 
practical education of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and pro- 
fessions of life.” 

The land-grant colleges soon found that, in order to achieve this objective, 
they would have to reach out from their campuses to adults and others who had 
finished their formal schooling. 

An individual must keep abreast of developments in his chosen field. Others 
find that they need certain courses after they begin work. Shortages of tech- 
nically trained manpower emphasize this need. Other workers, who may have 
left school early for economic reasons, find that they should have additional - 
education or training for promotion. Then there are those who want to con- 
tinue their education as they have additional leisure time. 

The Smith-Lever Act and subsequent legislation has demonstrated the values 
which such a service may bring to rural people. We now are faced with the 
greater urbanization of our population and the need for more technicians trained 
at the college level, engaged, as we are, in a race with Soviet Russia. It is 
estimated that the work force in 1975 will be composed of 75 percent more pro- 
fessional and technical workers, 45 percent more craftsmen and 25 percent fewer 
laborers than in 1956. We also confront life in an increasingly complex society, 
with a competition for use of all available educational facilities to train greatly 
increased numbers of us, with an aging population and more leisure time. 
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Such a program as would be carried out under this legislation would diffuse 
practical and cultural information essential both to our security and genera] 
welfare to persons beyond the boundaries of our college campuses. 

As you know, the Department of Agriculture had no recommendation regard. 
ing the advisability of such legislation last year. However, that Department 
did suggest an amendment to make it clear that the program you are considering 
today would not duplicate the work authorized under the Smith-Lever Act, 
Such an amendment has been written into this year’s legislation. Last year, 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare recommended against enact- 
ment of the predecessor bill because of the budgetary situation. Although the 
report has not come in yet, I understand the Departmetn’s position is the same 
this year. 

The only amendment I would suggest would be to provide, on page 7 of H.R. 
357, that the plans for this expansion in the States should be prepared by an 
advisory committee of residents of the States, including representatives of the 
groups to be served. 

I hope this bill will be reported by this subcommittee. 

As further evidence of local support in Montana, I include the following 
letter from Mr. Homer E. Anderson, director of the public service division of 
Montana State University : 

MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Missoula, May 18, 1959. 
Congressman LERoy ANDERSON, 
Congressman LEE METCALF, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: Congressman Elliott has introduced House bill 357 to grant 
money for general extension services to the land-grant colleges and universities. 

I have watched extension service in agriculture and home economics, financed 
by Federal and local grants for many years. They have been most successful. 
House bill 357 would extend this service to other needed fields of instruction. 
I believe this bill to be sound and merits your support. Your help would be 
appreciated. 

Best personal regards. 

Yours sincerely, 


HoMER E. ANDERSON, Director. 


Brier or U.S. House oF REPRESENTATIVES, H.R. 357, 86TH ConGreEss, 1st SESSION, 
PROVIDING FOR COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY EXTENSION EDUCATION 


1. What is the purpose of the bill? 


Purpose of the bill is to establish a publicly supported program for general 
extension to be operated by State universities and land-grant colleges. It would 
provide education for many people never served before by their colleges and 
universities. Educational facilities now existing in institutions of higher learn- 
ing would be made available to groups and individuals in their local commu- 
nities. 

2. Is there a need for such legislation? 


For more than 40 years an outstanding program of extension service in agri- 
culture and home economics, financed by Federal and local grants, has oper- 
ated to improve farm production and to better rural living. This program has 
had a very significant influence. 

However, other divisions of colleges and universities have much to offer. 
Similar services in these other fields of instruction have been requested by 
local communities, but the colleges and universities have never had adequate 
funds to serve such requests. 

In these critical years, preparedness in the cold war is a twofold affair. 
It is planes, guns, and armaments, but it is also education. One national leader 
after another has voiced our critical need for additional opportunities for train- 
ing in science and technology. A White House Conference on Education em- 
blazons our urgent need for more teachers. 

Preparedness also means economic stability. Therefore, our industrial ma- 
chine must operate with constantly improved efficiency, manned by a well- 
trained force. Furthermore, our citizens must have opportunities for dis- 
cussing, learning, and distinguishing among various economic and social pro- 
posals as to their feasibility. 
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Thus, there are obvious needs and repeated requests coming to colleges and 
universities for help in solving problems of: international understanding; those 
relating to strife in industrial relations; improved community and city plan- 
ning; training local government officers; labor education; caring for the aged 
population; help for small business; better public health and sanitation; and 
many others. This is not to overlook the very important duty of providing 
educational opportunities in the humanities. This need must not be forgotten. 

Such education and training should be largely in-service, given to adults 
and out-of-school youth at the time in life when needs exist. 

Universities and colleges should be centers of basic information for the solu- 
tion of such profound problems. Their facilities should be at the service of 
adults who will be directly concerned with such issues. Since this is a program 
involving national welfare, similar to the prosecution of a war, it is a program 
which should be initiated on a national basis by the Federal Government. It 
must be safeguarded according to democratic principle, by the provision that the 
States through their State institutions of higher learning should operate such 
programs. 


3. Whom would the program specifically benefit? 


The people as a whole and our national welfare. 
Workers in industry, by providing opportunities in part-time instruction of 


upgrading. 
University alumni and professional persons, keeping up to date in chosen 
profession. 


Industrial management, by providing management training especially for 
sniall business. 

Organized labor, by providing education for union leadership. 

Public schools, by cooperatively bringing to their adult education programs, 
leadership training and supplemental projects. 

Part-time adult students, by providing college credit instruction in their home 
communities. 

Civic leaders and groups, leadership training and advisory services. 

Occupational groups, concentrated instruction in short courses and institutes 
to keep these groups aware of new developments in their occupations. 

The people generally, with courses of a cultural nature. 


4. How is the program operated? 

All matters having to do with administration, selection of teaching personnel, 
curriculum, control of educational methods used, determination of course content, 
requirements for participation in a program by individuals and groups, and stand- 
ards of instruction are explicity reserved to direction of individual States in 
their State institutions. 

This local control is customarily supplemented by setting up advisory groups 
to help in the direction of special educational programs. The U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation acts for the Federal Government insofar as any national supervision may 
be necessary. State legislatures decide how the appropriation should be divided 
among State institutions. 


5. What is the basis for the appropriataion authorized ? 

The bill carries an annual appropriation of $20,000 to each State as a basic 
appropriation for these activities. In addition, there is authorized an $8 mil- 
lion appropriation to be divided among the several States on the basis of 
population. In order to secure its share of the latter amount, a State must 
provide an equal sum from available sources. 


6. In what fields will education be provided? 

Programs of instruction may be offered by institutions in any field of sub- 
ject matter taught therein or in which research is being carried on. 

For example, if a State university offers instruction in municipal planning 
on its campus, it will be permitted to give similar instruction in the com- 
munity. Duplication of instruction authorized by the cooperative agricultural 
and home economics extension legislation and federally financed vocational 
education programs is not permitted. 


?. Under what methods can instruction be given? 
Teaching can be carried on (college credit or noncredit) in formal classses, 
through correspondence courses, or by the many types of informal education 
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service which agricultural extension has demonstrated to be so effective for 
adults. Informal techniques would include short courses (e.g., in industrial 
relations), lectures, discussion groups, demonstrations (e.g., use of visual aids 
in teaching), institutes (e.g., one for newspaper editors on atomic energy), 
reference services (e.g., for use by municipalities, women’s professional groups), 
and many similar ones. Instruction shall be given at educational levels and 
by methods found to be most effective. 

Thus, a program of general and technical education directly for adults and 
out-of-school youth would be provided by our institutions of higher learning. 

A committee with representation from the National University Ex- 
tension Association, the American Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and State Universities, and the State Universities Association, 
has prepared a brief of H.R. 357 which will be made a part of the 
record following the statement of the gentleman from Montana, Mr. 
Metcalf. 

I thank you, Dr. Miller, and you, Dr. Sheats, and you, Dr. Morton, 
for your contributions to these hearings today. 

Our time is really running out now, but we will meet again to- 
morrow morning at 10 o’clock and we will hear other witnesses sched- 
uled whose names are: Dr. Eric A. Walker, president, Pennsylvania 
State University; Dr. A. C. Aderhold, president, University of Geor- 
gia; Dr. L. H. Adolfson, dean of university extension at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, the committee recessed at 12:15 p.m. to reconvene 
at 10 a.m. on Wednesday, May 27, 1959.) 





PROGRAM OF GENERAL UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
EDUCATION 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 27, 1959 


Hovuss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SvUBCOMMITTER ON SpeciAL EpucaTIon 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EpucaTION AND Lagor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., in room 219, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Carl Elliott (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Elliott, Daniels, Giaimo, and Lafore. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

We always have here around the Capitol time troubles. I do not 
think there has been any time since I came to Congress that I have not 
had some time conflicts or troubles of one kind or another, and today 
the House meets at 11 o’clock, which means that we will only be able 
to squeeze in from now, as I have it, a maximum of 60 minutes. I 
am going to divide that time between our three witnesses, 20 min- 
utes per witness, and if someone feels he does not need that amount 


of time, then he can let us know. 
I would also like to suggest that the witnesses summarize their state- 
ments and that the statements appear in the record as ys have pre- 


pared them. You can, however, help us a great deal timewise by 
summarizing and going to the heart of the thing that you feel needs 
to be discussed. 

Our first witness today is Dr. Eric A. Walker, president of the 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa. 

Mr. Lafore, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, a member of this 
committee, has been very much interested in this legislation and in 
all legislation that comes before the committee. He worked very 
diligently on the National Defense Education Act of last 
year, and sat long days and months hammering that piece of legisla- 
tion to a successful conclusion. Mr. Lafore has gladly agreed, I will 
say, to present Dr. Walker to our committee this morning. 

You may proceed, Mr. Lafore. ; 

Mr. Larore. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, it is 
a pont pleasure and an honor to present to you today a great Penn- 
sylvanian. His distinguished career would be timewise impossible 
for me to enumerate, I am afraid. It is a long and distinguished 
career, but I would like to hit some of the highlights. He holds three 
degrees from Harvard University and many honorary degrees. He 
is a vice chairman of the President’s Committee on Scientists and 
Engineers. He is a member of the National Research Council’s Com- 
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mittee on Undersea Warfare. He is a member of the Board of 
Visitors of the U.S. Naval Academy. He is 2 member of numerous 
scientific and honorary societies. This distinguished educator, scien- 
tist and administrator has done a particularly outstanding job in his 
part in establishing at Penn State the 2-year associate degree program 
for training technicians in the engineering science curriculum, and 
it is my great honor to present to you Eric ‘Arthur W alker, president 
of Pennsylv ania State University. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you, Mr. Lafore. 

Dr. Walker, may I say that I have heard also about your associate 
degree program there at Pennsylvania State U niversity, and I think 
you have done some real pioneering in that field, and have achieved 
some results there that are being happily copied in other schools 
throughout the country. 

You may proceed, Dr. Walker. 


STATEMENT OF DR. ERIC A. WALKER, PRESIDENT, THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, UNIVERSITY PARK, PA. 


Dr. Watxer. Thank you, Mr. Lafore. 
Mr. C hairman, I have summarized my testimony into a ten-minute 
summary, W hich is what I have handed to the clerk of the committee, 
and in interest of brev ity I think I would rather stick to that rather 
than wander from it, because I know this will take me just 10 minutes 
to deliver. 

Mr. Exxtorr. You may proceed. 

Dr. Waker. I come before you today to tell you why I believe 
H.R. 357, a bill to promote the welfare of the people by authorizing 
the appropriation of funds to assist the States and territories in the 
further development of their programs of general university exten- 
sion education, merits your most favorable consideration. 

We have, here in America, the best possible example of the benefits 
that we could expect to accrue to the American people from the pas- 

sage of this act. America is the most advanced Nation in the world 
in agriculture. In large part, this fact derives from the programs 
in agricultural and home economics extension made possible by the 
passage of the Smith-Lever Act in 1914 and its subsequent amend- 
ments. 

By tradition and perhaps by necessity, farms are relatively small, 
family-owned businesses located i inruralareas. Because of this, those 
who operate them have had, in and of themselves, neither the resources 
nor the mechanisms for conducting the research or for acquiring the 
knowledge necessary for significant advancement. Despite this 
handicap, revolutionary progress has been made—and is being made— 
in agricultural production and farm living. 

In 1910, 4 years before the passage of the Smith-Lever Act, almost 
one-third of our labor about 1114 million people—were re- 
quired to produce pooled: ‘food for our population of 92 million 
people. In 1957, only about 10 percent of the labor force—fewer 
than 7 million workers—not only produced enough food to feed our 
population of more than 170 million people but also to create, at the 
same time, an embarrassing surplus of foodstuffs. 
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All of us have heard of the tremendous advances that have been 
made in the productive efficiency of our manufacturing establish- 
ments during the last several years. These claims have evidently 
been well founded. Between 1948 and 1957, for example, the out- 
put per man-hour in nonagricultural industries increased by a sub- 
stantial 30 percent. During the same period, however, the output 
per man-hour in agriculture increased by almost 50 percent. A half 
century ago, a farm worker could only produce enough for himself 
and for seven other people. Today, he can produce enough to feed 
himself and 14 others. 

These advances have been made possible by providing, through 
the Smith-Lever Act, a mechanism for “diffusing among the people 
of the United States useful and practical information on subjects 
relating to agriculture and home economics, and to encourage the 
application of this information.” Further, these advances prove 
once again that brainpower is our most precious resource as a Na- 
tion and that investment in people offers us the highest possible 
returns on our expenditures. In 1939, Pennsylvania farmers had 
an average yield of 31 bushels of corn per acre; in 1958, the average 
yield was almost 70 bushels per acre. In these 20 years, neither the 
land nor the climate had changed significantly. This increase in 
production represents only one thing—our increased knowledge and 
understanding—in this case, about seeds, hybridization, fertilizers, 
planting cycles, and the like. 

Mr. Exniorr. Dr. Walker, for all time, what you are saying proves 
as well or even better than did the 1955 study of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce that education pays for itself many times over. 

Dr. Watxer. This is what I am trying to say. It pays it back 
to the Government in the taxes we collect on the added income if 
nothing else. 

Mr, Exxiorr. The difference in 31 bushels of corn and 70 bushels 
in 20 years has made a lot of difference in the prosperity of the people 
who produced the corn and the people who used it as well. 

I would venture to say that you are shipping corn into the south- 
ern part of the country, are you not? 

Dr. Wauker. That is right, and I might add this has made prob- 
lems for the Congress, too, in having this much corn. 

In simple truth, the ultimate barrier to progress in the world we 
have created for ourselves lies in people—in their ability to know 
and to understand and in their opportunity to share fully in the 
most advanced knowledge of our time. More than anything else, 
our failure to make the fullest possible use of the potential talents 
and abilities of American people—what I call the underemployment 
and underutilization of our human resources—stands between us and 
the kind of society we should like to have and could have. This lack 
of full utilization of the capacity of our people makes it difficult for 
us to achieve an economically, politically, and socially acceptable 
rate of growth and to obtain the fullest degree of creativeness of 
which our society is capable. 

Unemployment is, of course, the most extreme case of underemploy- 
ment. During a recent talk in Pittsburgh, I raised the question of 
how we can explain the present high percentage of unemployment 
during a period of unmatched prosperity in the United States. The 
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answer it seems to me, is that our productive structure simply is not 
being supplied the types of labor it needs. Labor statistics show con- 
clusively that the demand is decreasing in those occupations that re- 
quire little preparation, while the demand in those occupations that 
require the most skill and education is increasing rapidly. Most of 
those unemployed fall into the unskilled and semiskilled categories, 
The labor supply has just not kept pace with the higher entrance 
requirements being placed upon it by our modern technological econ- 
omy. 

It is obvious, I believe, that education must be importantly involved 
in the solution to this problem. I cannot believe that most of those 
without jobs want to be unemployed. Further, most of them, I am 
sure, have the ability to learn marketable skills and to acquire mar- 
ketable knowledge. In a study published in 1957, Dr. John B. Miner 
of Columbia University, pointed out that 75 percent of the unskilled 
workers in his sample possessed the intellectual requirements for jobs 
at higher levels than those at which they were employed. Twenty- 
eight percent of them could qualify intellectually for highly skilled 
work, 35.6 percent could qualify for skilled work, and 11.4 percent 
met the intellectual requirements for work in the semiskilled category. 
His studies showed that well over half of all workers have the intel- 
lectual capacity for highly skilled work but that only about 12 percent 
were actually employed at such jobs, despite the critical shortages that 
exist in that category. Those not employed at jobs utilizing their full 
capacity simply lacked the training that would equip them with the 
skills and competences they needed for employment at the highly 
skilled level. I am sure that any careful study would show the same 
sort of waste of human potential among the unemployed. 

I doubt that our economy, even as vigorous as it is, can long afford 
the cost of large-scale unemployment. One study has shown that 
$3.4 billion were paid out in unemployment benefits during the year 
ending last October 31. In 1958, Pennsylvania paid out four times 
as much in direct unemployment benefits as the State administration 
has recommended for State aid to higher education during the coming 
biennium. Indirect costs are even higher. An estimate made by 
people in our College of Business Administration indicates that the 
economy of our country lost at least $1714 billion in direct purchasing 
power during the year ending last October 31 as a result of wages lost 
through unemployment. To these losses must be added the costs of 
the erosion of hard-won skills, the inevitable decline in morale, and 
the contributions to crime, disease, family disintegration, racial and 
religious prejudice, and other social ills that accompany unemploy- 
ment. 

The costs of underemployment are just as real, if less dramatic, as 
the cost of unemployment. Our economy today faces a shortage of 
skilled workers and professional employees during a period in which 
the demand for such workers is constantly increasing. Left to itself, 
time will no doubt bring about an adjustment to this situation, but it 
cannot bring about a solution. And the adjustment would be in the 
direction of lowering the level of our economy to something below its 
full potential. 

I expect this committee needs no warning from me concerning the 
seriousness of this matter. If America is to maintain its position of 
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world leadership—indeed, if America is to survive as a nation—it will 
have to discover means for realizing its full economic capacity. And, 
since the problem lies principally in the underemployment and under- 
utilization of our human resources, its solution is to be found in meas- 
ures to realize a greater percentage of the maximum value of these 
resources. The solution, that is, lies in education. For this, we need 
to devise significant, effective programs of adult education to develop 
in our people the special competences, skills, and knowledges de- 
manded by a complex technological economy. We have jobs that need 
tobe done. We have people capable of learning howtodothem. Our 
need is for educational programs for bringing the two together. 

We know that it is possible to devise such programs. Our land- 
grant colleges and State universities have been conducting just such 
programs for over 45 years for one segment of our economy—and the 
results of those programs provide the American people with the best 
possible evidence not only of the value of such programs but also of 
the know-how developed by the institutions conducting them. 
Through the Smith-Lever Act, the resources in agriculture and home 
economics of our land-grant colleges and State universities were made 
available to the people in the rural areas of our country. The results 
have given us one of the greatest success stories of this or any other 
century. We could fully expect similar results in all other segments 
of our economy by making available the experience gained during 
these 45 years to bring to all the people the total resources of our State 
universities. 

In point of fact, the State universities are conducting such pro- 
grams now. The scope of such programs, however, is grossly inade- 
quate for the job that needs to be done. Traditionally, our State 
appropriations have been granted us for the purpose of conducting 
programs of resident education, and our general extension, or adult 
education, programs have had to support themselves, for the most part. 
As a result, the initiative for starting such programs has rested with 
individual groups of people, and these groups have had to be willing 
to pay essentially the full costs of the programs. Under these condi- 
tions, I think the limited scope of our present programs is fully under- 
standable. We might well ask how far our programs in agricultural 
and home economics extension—for which no fees are charged—would 
have progressed under such conditions. Certainly, we could hardly 
expect unemployed people or unskilled laborers to provide either the 
initiative or the money necessary for conducting the programs under 
present conditions. 

We can, I believe, expect no change in this situation without the 
help of Federal legislation. Resident programs for the number of 
high-seliol graduates who will be seeking a college education in the 
years immediately ahead will most certainly encumber every dollar 
of support. we shall be able to obtain through traditional sources. 

It would not have been possible to have developed significant pro- 
grams of adult education 50 years ago. In 1900, most workers put in 
an average of 60 hours a week at their jobs, a schedule that left them 
with little time for worrying about programs of self-development. 
But this condition has also changed. Today, as you all know, the 
standard workweek is 40 hours, and there are solid indications that 
it can be further reduced to 35 or even to 30 hours within just a few 
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years. This fact not only makes adult-education programs possible 

ut also increases the need for them. If either society or the indi- 
vidual is to benefit from this increased leisure we have won for 
ourselves, we shall have to use it wisely. From any standpoint, the 
wisest possible use for it lies in the further development of the talents, 
capacities, and skills of our people. This leisure has accrued to 
people with no tradition for it and with no understanding of its use. 
They will need help in learning to live with it wisely. 

In conclusion, let me say that I am sure all of you are familiar with 
the following quotation from the report of the White House Con- 
ference on Higher Education : 

An expanded program of adult education must be added to the task of the 
colleges. This is a vital and immediate need because the crucial decisions of 
our time may have to be made in the near future. Education for action that 
is to be taken, for attitudes that are to be effective, in the next few years must 
be mainly adult education. 

Because of the reasons I have advanced in these last few minutes, 
I heartily endorse this statement. By acting favorably on H.R. 357, 
this committee can pave the way for programs that will make it 
possible for our State universities to make their total resources broadly 
available to the people of our country, just as the Smith-Lever Act 
made our resources in agriculture and home economics available to 
adults in rural areas. Only with such programs can we expect to 
realize fully the kind of life our technology has made possible. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxtorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Walker. We deeply appre- 
ciate your testimony, and I want to say myself—and I am sure I speak 
for the entire subcommittee when I say this—that it has been most 
helpful and most enlightening to me. 

Thank you very much. 

The next witness this morning is Dr. O. C. Aderhold, president of 
the University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Dr. Aderhold, will you come around, sir ? 

Do we havea written statement from you, Doctor ? 

Dr. AperHoLp. Yes; you do. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. Aderhold, we are under the same time limitation 
of 20 minutes, and that means that you have until 5 minutes of 11 
o'clock, and with that time understanding you may proceed in any 
manner that you see fit, sir. 


STATEMENT OF DR. 0. C. ADERHOLD, PRESIDENT, THE UNIVERSITY 
OF GEORGIA, ATHENS, GA. 


Dr. Aprruoitp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have summarized 
my remarks, and I believe they will require only about 10 or 12 min- 
utes. I shall stick to the notes that I have prepared here for that 
statement. 

I represent the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
State Universities and the State Universities Association, whose com- 
bined membership are the 93 principal State universities and land- 
grant colleges, located in the 49 States, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

The purpose of the bill before us is to expand and enrich a publicly 
supported program of continuing adult education, to be operated by 
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State universities and land-grant colleges. Other persons like Dr. 
Walker who have appeared before you have established parallels 
between the cooperative agricultural and home economics extension 
service and programs of general extension. The latter will make 
available to our people continuing education in the physical sciences, 
the natural sciences, the arts and the humanities, thereby rounding out 
a service which was established in part with the passage of the Smith- 
Lever Act in 1914. 

I would urgently contend that it is important for the Congress to 
pass this bill. Some of my reasons for saying so are these: 

(1) The challenges of our times constantly demand a better 
educated citizenry ; 

(2) Benefits of this legislation will accrue to so many groups in 
our society ; 

(3) We have an excellent example before us of how profitable 
and effective such a program can be, in agricultural extension ; 

(4) The State universities and land-grant colleges among all 
our institutions have the essential resources with which to assume 
leadership in a cooperative State and National program of con- 
tinuing adult education; and 

(5) While many institutions of higher learning now operate 
programs of general extension, they do so with inadequate sup- 
port. They need the passage of this bill to provide more adequate 
support and to emphasize the faith of the Congress in the virtues 
of programs of continuing education for adults. Our most pre- 
cious resource is trained and educated manpower. 

Let me say just a few words about each of these points : 

1. From educational and business leaders, from platform and press 
come constant reminders that learning must continue throughout life. 
No period in history has produced so many social, economic and tech- 
nological changes as has the present period. Automation in industry 
and the nuclear age bring vastly increased production of goods, but 
they also bring great social and economic problems—wise use of leisure 
time, delinquency, problems of the distribution of the fruits of indus- 
try and a host of others. 

In a world so interrelated as ours, we must make the right choices, 
and in democracy, the choices are made by the people. Informed, rea- 
soned judgment, based upon broad knowledge and background are im- 
portant to decision making, whether the question concerns our own 
community or the world at large. 

Jefferson pointed out: 

I know no safe depository of the ultimate powers of society but the people 
themselves; and if we think them not enlightened enough to exercise their control 
with a wholesome discretion, the remedy is not to take it from them, but to in- 
form their discretion by education. 

2. This proposed program will serve many groups. Among them, 
business and industry. The health of business and industry, and the 
opportunity to succeed in them are important to our free society. Yet 
no business however small can operate successfully without bringing 
to bear the best and most recent information from our laboratories 
and research centers. There are no substitutes for information and 
training. 
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There are about 60 million persons, exclusive of agricultural work. 
ers, in our labor force today. State universities and land-grant col- 
leges should become centers for in-service education for these men and 
women who keep our system productive. 

We could cite many other groups—civic organizations, university 
alumni, the public schools and employees of State and local govern- 
ments. General extension is already serving a wide variety of profes- 
sional groups whose representatives come to university campuses for 
short courses, conferences, and institutes. There is scarcely a division 
of the university which does not have an important contribution to 
make to such a program. Just as agricultural and home economics 
extension has benefited farm life and the Nation, a program of con- 
tinuing education will benefit individuals and society. 

3. I shall not dwell on my third point at length here. Other per- 
sons who have appeared and who will appear have urged that the Con- 
gress do for the rapidly increasing urban population, what it did for 
the rural population in 1914. In this sense H.R. 357 does not invent 
any new Government program. It certainly does not invent a new 
Federal principle. The extension of university resources to the hinter- 
lands is a time-tested practice. Research results of the agricultural] 
experiment stations are not only given to the inexperienced under- 
graduate they are promptly taken, with other programs of informa- 
tion, directly to the farmer to be put into immediate practice. 

4. I said, too, that the State universities and land-grant colleges have 
unexcelled resources for this program. Among others they can in- 
clude those needed for programs of community development ; of train- 
ing for community leaders both in government and in lay organiza- 
tions; for development of a keener appreciation of the arts and other 
great resources of our culture; for our aging population and those 
preparing for retirement years; for insights into world affairs, and 
others. 

5. Finally, I made reference to university extension programs now 
conducted by colleges and universities, and why passage of this bill is 
so greatly needed. We are proud of what we are doing but we could 
be immeasurably better. 

Those responsible for educational fiscal policy recognize the im- 
portance of general extension and the need to support programs of 
continuing education. But they have found it difficult to provide 
adequately for priority needs of school and college age young people. 
Therefore, in many instances important programs of aiuls education 
must be operated on the basis of covering direct and indirect costs 
by fees income. There is little probability that this situation will 
improve in view of the expanding numbers of high school and college 
students. 

In the face of changing conditions of work and living already cited, 
we must try to meet our educational obligations at all levels. The 
outstanding success of the cooperative agricultural extension service 

oints the way to an equally successful program of general extension. 

he Smith-Lever and succeeding legislation have paid great returns 
for amounts invested. It is reasonable to assume that the amount 
of money called for in this bill would be a modest investment which 
should bring significant results. 
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Present programs of university general extension are operated on 
a marginal basis. This inevitably leads to unbalanced programs, be- 
cause an institution, whether it likes it or not, offers only those projects 
which pay for themselves. Others of worthy social and economic 
significance must be bypassed. Passage of this bill, however, will put 
ceneral extension on a sound institutional basis and will enable uni- 
versities to offer many significant projects which should be undertaken. 
This bill will not provide continuing education on a large scale at no 
cost to the individual, but it will put opportunity for continuing educa- 
tion in reach of all our adults. 

The Land-Grant Act passed and signed by President Lincoln in 
1862 was, to many people, one of the most significant steps this Nation 
has ever taken. It provided the foundation upon which we have 
created great State universities and land-grant colleges. Their teach- 
ing, research, and experimental programs, along with extension serv- 
ices to the people, have enabled us to build a great Nation of agricul- 
ture, industry, and business. Prior to the passage of the Land-Grant 
Act, colleges and universities prepared men for the professions only: 
medicine, the ministry, teaching, and the law. With the strengthenr- 
ing of State universities and the creation and growth of land-grant 
institutions, all higher education and the Nation itself were strength- 
ened. 

A broad general extension program of well-rounded continuing 
education for our adult population will strengthen our people and our 
Nation further. It will help to develop to the highest level individual 
ability. If we are to govern ourselves and become more economically 
productive, if we are to live rich and satisfying personal lives, then 
we must continue to Jearn on a systematic basis. General extension, 
an integral part of the programs of land-grant colleges and State 
universities of this country, is the most promising means by which 
opportunities for continuing learning can be provided. 

For these reasons, gentlemen, we urge the passage of this bill. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Dr. Aderhold, may I say to you that your statement 
has been very beneficial. It gives evidence that you have given great 
thought and consideration to this subject, and it gives evidence, to my 
mind, that you are well aware of all the implications of good of this 
proposed program. 

We will forgo questioning you on account of the time limitation. 

Our next witness is Dr. Lorenz H. Adolfson, director of the exten- 
sion division of the University of Wisconsin. He will be presented to 
us by our colleague, Robert W. Kastenmeier of Wisconsin. If you are 
ready, Mr. Kastenmeier, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER, REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Kasrenmerer. Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommit- 
tee on Special Education, I want to thank you for giving me this 
opportunity to express briefly my wholehearted support of H.R. 357, 
my own bill, H.R. 7381, and the related bills which would provide 
Federal assistance in developing State programs of university exten- 
sion and also to introduce the final witness before your hearing today. 

The next speaker, a resident of the Second Congressional District of 
Wisconsin which I represent, will discuss the merits of the extension 
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program. I fully endorse his views, and I respectfully urge that you 
give full consideration and approval to the modest program outlined 
in these bills. 

It gives me great pleasure to introduce Dr. Lorentz H. Adolfson, 
director of the extension division at the University of Wisconsin. 

We, of Wisconsin, are proud of Dr. Adolfson’s distinguished service 
for 15 years as director of our extension division. During this period 
he has developed an outstanding program which has brought wide- 
spread recognition to the educational activities of our university, 
which justifiably states that the “boundaries of the campus are the 
boundaries of the State.” 

Dr. Adolfson is here today to speak in behalf of this deserving pro- 
gram not only for the University of Wisconsin but also as chairman of 
the Committee on Governmental Relations of the National University 
Extension Association and of the Council on General Extension, 
American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Your bill, H.R. 7381, is before the committee and is 
being considered along with my bill, H.R. 357, and two or three other 
bills along the same general scope. I am aware of your bill and I 
deeply appreciate the interest you have shown in the subject matter. 
We will now be glad to hear from Dr. Adolfson. 


STATEMENT OF DR. LORENTZ H. ADOLFSON, DIRECTOR OF THE 
EXTENSION DIVISION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
MADISON, WIS. 


Dr. Apotrson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is L. H. Adolfson. I am director of the extension division of 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

As chairman of its committee on governmental relations, I represent 
the National University Extension Association, an association of 79 
institutions of higher learning in the United States actively committed 
to programs of general higher adult education. 

I am also authorized to present testimony in behalf of the deans and 
directors of general extension in the 93 institutions comprising the 
American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities 
and the State Universities Association, the two organizations repre- 
senting the principal public colleges and universities in the United 
States. 

At the outset, let me summarize very briefly what our proposal is, 
what it will do, what it will cost, and how it will operate: 

H.R. 357—and the companion S. 648—provides for modest Federal 
support of the general extension activities of the land-grant colleges 
and State universities of the United States, somewhat paralleling the 
long-time support. by the Federal Government of the Cooperative Ex- 
tension Services for farmers on the part of the colleges of agriculture 
of our land-grant institutions. 

The bill carries an annual appropriation of $20,000 to each State, 
plus an $8 million appropriation to be divided among the several 
States on the basis of population, provided a State earmarks an equal 
sum for programs of general adult higher education. 

While the U.S. Office of Education will monitor the overall pro- 
gram, actual control is reserved to the individual States. 
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With the moneys thus made available, the States can be expected to 
expand existing offerings in general extension and initiate others, 
using the formal and informal means of education which general and 
agricultural extension have already demonstrated to be so effective 
for adults—off-campus classes, evening seminars, correspondence 
study, short ts, ‘tures, discussion gr oups, demonstrations, insti- 
tutes, reference services, community counseling. 

Specifically, we envisage that H.R. 357 will stimulate such repre- 
sentative programs as the ‘followi ing: 

For labor—Evening classes and summer sessions on the far-reach- 
ing aspects of union organization and public issues, community activ- 
ity, international affairs, and social welfare. 

For engineers—Correspondence courses and institutes on the latest 
principles and techniques of a changing technology. 

For pharmacists— Drug consultation services. 

For lawyers—Clinies on such current problems as juvenile delin- 
quency. 

For municipalities—Reference services and counseling of such mat- 
ters as urban renewal. 

For doctors and nurses—Postgraduate seminars and in-service re- 
fresher training incorporating new layers of special knowledge. 

For voluntary associations ‘of many types—Conferences and secre- 
tarial services. 

Mignt I say parenthetically that the voluntary organization is, 
as you know, at the heart of the general American social, if not 
actual governmental process, and the universities, through university 
extension, offer a source of great potential to these voluntary asso- 
ciations in the United States through the provision of leadership and 
program services of various kinds. This is a growing type of activity 

relating the university to a great range of voluntary y associations in 
our society. 

Mr. Exsiorr. And those voluntary associations represent a great 
reservoir of strength to America. 

Dr. Apotrson. They do indeed. They need support; they need 
help on leadership training; they need help on program planning; 
they need help on materials. In many cases, at the present time, in 
getting this kind of service their whole program is buttressed. 

Mr. Exziorr. Give the committee just a little rundown of the serv- 
ices that. you provide through your own extension division at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Apotrson. I am going to come to that in a minute. I havea 
paragraph or two on that. 

For women—Cultural programs, “retreading” courses for teachers, 
and so on. 

For university alumni—Advanced integrated liberal studies or re- 
fresher professional seminars. 

For commerce and industry—Management training, particularly 
for small business. 

For public schools—In-service training of teachers and admin- 
istrators. 

For civic leaders—Leadership training and advisory services. 

For out-of-school youths—Technical and semitechnical instruction. 

For part-time adult students—Credit and noncredit courses in so- 
cial, cultural, or professional subjects. 
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In short, to list the occupations whose representatives will be bene- 
fited by this legislation is to lift the pages from the Government’s 
“Dictionary of Occupations.” To list the educational devices to be 
employed is to run the gamut of time-tested extension techniques. 

Now to the key question: Why should the Congress pass this leg- 
islation ? 

I take it that any program proposal before the Congress must be 
justified on three counts: (1) the principle involved, (2) the tech- 
nique concerned, and (3) the need. 

3ill H.R. 357 is an application of a principle as old as the Nation, 
the encouragement of universal education through a variety of Federal 
devices. 

Bill H.R. 357 utilizes proven techniques, the devices of university 
outreach which have been in being for 75 years and utilized so dra- 
matically in the field of agriculture since 1914. 

The question we face, then, is simply, “Is there in fact a need for 
extending the principle of Federal encouragement of education and 
the technique of university extension to the area of general higher 
adult education ?” 

The evidence is very clear to me that both the need and the demand 
for general adult education are rising markedly. There are at least 
three factors operating today to make this heightened need virtually 
explosive in its nature. For reasons of simplicity I might summarize 
these factors as: satellites, citizenship, and statistics. 

The appearance of manmade moons over our very heads has served 
to dramatize in no uncertain way the ultimate arrival of the age of 
science. Whether this age of science is to be an age of peace and 
plenty depends to a striking degree on the extent to which citizens of 
all ages and from all walks of life adapt themselves, their families, 
their organizations, their communities, and their government to the 
problems, responsibilities, and opportunities inherent in a technological 
world. A working understanding of the wise uses and the essential 
needs of modern science in all their implications has become impera- 
tive for every citizen if he is to acquit himself as a wage earner, stu- 
dent, parent, and voter. 

If American scientific talent is to be discovered and conserved, if the 
revelations of our laboratories and libraries are to be quickly and 
soundly harnessed by society, if basic research is to enjoy necessary 
support, if we are to contradict the fears that feed on limited under- 
standing, and if technical assistance and technical instruction of high 
quality are to be widespread, then it is incumbent upon our State 
universities and colleges, under the aegis of the Federal Government, 
to expand substantially and rapidly to the general public the contin- 
uing-education programs of the whole institution on a pattern 
analogous to the programs of one segment of the university—the 
colleges of agriculture serving primarily the farmers. 

By no means do I mean to suggest that general extension programs 
will be limited to the sciences. Any emphasis on science extension 
will be balanced by equal concentration on the extension of. those 
disciplines calculated to heighten man’s understanding and apprecia- 
tion of himself, his fellows, his surroundings, and his destiny. It 
may well be that the most significant contribution of bill H.R. 357 
will be, not the intensifying of technological understandings, but the 
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building of that calm and confident relationship between and among 
human beings which our cultures so sorely need. 

The special educational needs of the space age are matched by the 
continuing need for citizenship education in the broadest sense of 
the term. Never in the history of man has a mass electorate been 
called upon to make so many fateful decisions, so frequently, in so 
many areas of human enterprise, as has the American electorate today. 
Freedom today, as always, cannot thrive on ignorance. Citizenship 
education, for all ages and classes, in municipal halls as well as in 
country crossroads, 1s a challenge which America and her educational 
institutions may neglect only at real peril to our very way of life. 

Population statistics dramatize the job at hand. In 1900, the adult 
population of the United States stood at 39.4 million. By 1955, it had 
risen to 108.6 million. By 1975, there will be 136.3 million adults. 
This trend toward a U.S. population made up increasingly of older 
people means that an increasing number of Americans are entering 
the adult education bracket. Moreover, as the number of high school 
and college alumni among our citizens continues to expand, there will 
be a sharp increase in the number who need adult education at the 
college and postcollege levels, continuing education of a type which 
only institutions of higher learning can provide. 

Nor is it irrelevant to point out here another trend. More and 
more Americans are now living, not in the open country, but in urban 
areas, out of reach of the present federally supported cooperative 
extension services of the land-grant colleges. Their continuing edu- 
cation will “fall between the chairs” without the impetus supplied by 
H.R. 357. 

Satellites, citizenship, statistics. These three factors are among 
those we see operating to increase markedly the need for programs of 
continuing education. 

Where will the people of America turn for continuing education in 
the days ahead? Fortunately, they can turn to many agencies, public 
and private, Federal, State, and local. Particularly, however, they 
will turn to their State universities, the institutions with the resources, 
the tradition, and the experience in energizing a wide range of higher 
adult education activities throughout their Commonwealths. 

The universities are ideally situated to provide leadership in gen- 
eral adult education as they have in agricultural extension. Our 
campuses are unique reservoirs of teaching skills, research findings, 
and public-service programs. By longtime policy and experience we 
are committed to and adept at carrying the resources of our class- 
rooms, libraries, and laboratories out to the citizens of our Common- 
wealths. It is not too much to say that no other American institution 
is so equipped to render outstanding contributions to general adult 
education at the higher levels. 

The universities associated with the National University Extension 
Association, and other institutions, have for many years been heavily 
engaged in general extension work. While the forms and methods of 
university extension vary from campus to campus, typical types in op- 
eration across the country today, and the numbers of adults partici- 
pating, are: 
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Let me give you briefly an example of general university extension 
at work in one State. The present Wisconsin extension staff numbers 

230 full-time faculty members and 156 civil service personnel, organ- 
ized into 25 ac ademic departments and related me emer bureaus, 
7 educational service bureaus, a field service, and 6 administrative 
service departments. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Are your employees civil service ? 

Dr. Apvotrson. We have a dual personnel system. The fac ulty is 
under a separate system controlled directly by the regents of the uni- 
versity. The clerical and office and maintenance personnel are alla 
part of the general State civil service system. 

T hrough i its four core programs of correspondence study, freshman- 
sophomore centers, credit classes, and informal instructional] services, 
our division serves 115,000 cor reapondenc e students annually, 13,500 
offcampus class students annually, 28,000 institute participants annu- 
ally, and 1,700 extension center undergr: aduates annually. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Either on or off the record, what is the future of cor- 
respondence study? Is it a growing field of learning / 

Dr. Apotrson. I am perfectly willing to put it on the record. I 
think it is a growing field and perhaps it will be a rapidly growing 
field but not in its present form. 

Mr. Exniorr, That is what I want to ask you about. 

If we pass this bill, can it be reasonably concluded that it will help 
to make these correspondence courses a better vehicle of instruction 
than they have been in the past ? 

Dr. Apotrson. I would certainly hope so. We are doing some ex- 
perimenting with tying television, both open and closed circuits, to 
a modified cori respondence study program in order to get a feedback on 
the television instruction. I have a feeling myself “that we are not 
more than perhaps 10 or 15 years away from the possibility of teach- 
ing from a central campus, perhaps literally in every home in our 
State, through a combination television- -correspondence study pro- 
gram. It is ‘that kind of a modification that I have in mind, but the 
standard old type correspondence study, which is still heavily used, 
I am certain will be drastically modified in the next dee: ade, let us 
say. 

This bill would give great support to working at that modification 
because at this time at least it is a very expensive proposition, 

Mr. Exuiorr. You foresee the time that by combining instruction 
with television, perhaps through the State TV educational stations— 
and several have been constructed over the country—and using that, 
plus the old type correspondence course, we may be able to enrich that 
course to the point that it may become a major vehicle of instruction 
in the United States ? 

Dr. Apotrson. I have this feeling, sir 

Mr. Exxiorr. And that our State universities and other colleges 
that use it will thereby be able to give credits up to a certain point. to 
people who study in their homes ? 

Dr. Apotrson. That is correct. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Who use their leisure time for study ? 

Dr. Anotrson. We will give roughly half the credits required fora 
degree. We in that sense are a little more conservative than some 
institutions, but we will give roughly 60 credits out of 120 semester 
credits normally required for a degree in our institution. 
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Mr. Dantets. For the other credits will it be necessary for them to 
attend the university ? 

Dr. Apotrson. Yes, or some other institution. These credits are 
normally transferable. It would be a little easier to come to the uni- 
versity where they got them in the first place. Most institutions 
accept correspondence credits up to a certain point. 

Mr. Dantets. I wonder how you would tie in the degrees. 

Dr. Apotrson. They would have to come to a residence campus 
under our present rules. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I believe that someone testified yesterday that at their 
university they required 1 year of residence. 

Dr. Apotrson. One year. I believe that they can take 3 years 
through extension work. 

Mr. Exuiorr. And yours is 2 and 2? 

Dr. Apotrson. That is correct. 

There is one other variation of this, as you have in Alabama, and 
that is we have these extension centers. Pennsylvania has them. I 
think here again, in terms of television, the day is not too far off when 
through closed circuits, with lines out to our extension centers, a con- 
siderable part, but not all, of instruction can be given by the finest 
teachers on the parent campus to these extension locations in a closed 
circuit television situation. Dr. Walker could perhaps talk more elo- 
quently to that than I, but I am confident that that day is not far 
off. 

In reaching into 715 Wisconsin communities in 1958—59, the division 
utilized study by mail, evening classes, workshops and conferences, 
lectures, concerts, “package libraries,” radio, television, publications, 
films, newspaper features, group counseling, field research, profes- 
sional consultation, and other devices of educational extension, oper- 
ating as the outreach arm of the campus and in cooperation with a 
wide range of public and private agencies and organizations. 

This Wisconsin program has for many years enjoyed the support of 
the State legislature, and we trust will continue to do so. Despite 
such appropriations, however, we are today in Wisconsin at a plateau 
in general extension—a plateau above which we cannot rise without the 
stimulation and support which H.R. 357 would provide. 

The picture is true nationally. What we are meeting is only a por- 
tion of the educational needs of our constituents: needs for upgrading 
and retraining, for inservice training, for general educational and cul- 
tural programs, for consultative field services, in all the walks of life 
and livelihood outside of agriculture. 

Why cannot the State universities meet this tremendous need on 
their own? Because as you know, our financial resources are strained 
to the utmost to provide oncampus instruction and to keep afloat our 
present extension activities. Furthermore, at the present time, unlike 
the programs for agriculture, our extension services must be largely 
self-supporting. This policy effectively prices us out of the market 
of many of those groups and individuals most in need of higher adult 
education. 

Let me give you one example. At the university I represent, we 
have in our industrial management institutes four times the annual en- 
rollment that we have in our schools for workers. Yet the potential 
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labor audience is 40 times the management audience. It is just such 
logjams as this that we can break only with Federal assistance. 

For what we feel to be these compelling reasons, the NUEA en- 
thusiastically endorses Federal support of general State university 
extension as provided for in H.R. 357. 

Now let me summarize briefly : 

It is self-evident, I believe, that this generation of Americans faces 
responsibilities of appalling complexity in adjusting to times that 
change with breath-taking swiftness. It is self-evident, also, that the 
varied problems of our times, the solutions of which depend upon the 
personal, social, and political responsibility of the average American 
adult, demand increased efforts in higher adult education. In sucha 
setting, our citizens are turning to many educational agencies to meet 
their needs, but they are turning more and more to the State universi- 
ties, with their great reservoirs of research and teaching talent. With 
Federal support our State universities can begin to lend to all the peo- 
ple in their communities and regions the background knowledge and 
practical skills so essential for the solution of everyday problems of 
living. 

The education of adults must become accepted as a public responsi- 
bility, just as the education of children and youths is now. H.R. 357 
gives the States a roadmap and a push. 

In its overall mission of maintaining democracy for our civilization, 
the Congress may well find general university extension an indispens- 
able instrument. General university extension is the agency by which 
the university can put its scholarship at the service of all the public, as 
the cooperative extension services have for decades released campus 
skills to the agricultural economy. 

The thirst for knowledge, after all, has no age restrictions. The 
public has a right to turn to a State university for every kind of infor- 
mation that will help in the solution of economic, social, and political 
problems. Yet without Federal assistance in the area of general adult 
education our universities will do less than an adequate job of lifting 
the life of their respective commonwealths. With Federal assistance 
the day may well come when higher adult education will eclipse in 
effectiveness anything ever done with children. 

It is, indeed, to the State university and its extension services that 
adult citizens must turn for help in developing leadership, knowledge, 
and understanding. H.R. 357 gives us a chance to enhance immeasur- 
ably our role of making the insights of the campus available to men 
and women throughout the country for the economic betterment, the 
intellectual stimulation, and the spiritual enrichment of their lives. 

The Congress and the State universities have a common destiny in 
the adventure of building a more secure America. As we move out to- 
gether to the people and come to grips with the people’s problems, it is 
certain the people, in turn, will bring to their democratic institutions 
the support they need for continued flourishing, no matter what the 
alien challenge. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much. The bells just rang, which 
means that we must go. 

Let me say to the three very fine witnesses we have had today that I 
do not know when I have heard better testimony or enjoyed more hear- 
ing it than I have today. I appreciate Dr. Walker’s testimony, Dr. 
Aderholt’s testimony, and Dr. Adolfson’s testimony. 
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If either of you gentlemen should think of something else that you 
would like to put into the record here at any time before the hearing 
closes, a couple of weeks from now, please send it to us because I want 
to get this record in the best shape possible as we go along. 

Thank you very much. 

The committee will stand adjourned subject to the call of the chair. 

(Whereupon, at 11:15 a.m., the committee adjourned subject to the 


call of the Chair.) 
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PROGRAM OF GENERAL UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
EDUCATION 


MONDAY, MARCH 14, 1960 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EpucATION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EpvcaATIon AND LABOR, 


Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10:15 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room 
429, Old House Office Building, Hon. Carl Elliott (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Elliott, Daniels, Giaimo, Holt, Wain- 
wright, and Griffin. 

Also present: Dr. Harry V. Barnard, subcommittee clerk. 

Mr. Exxtorr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

We will proceed now to hear testimony on H.R. 357 and other simi- 
lar bills to provide for general university extension education. 

Our subcommittee held 2 days of hearings on these bills during 
the first session of the 86th Congress on May 26 and 27, 1959. 

Since that time two additional bills pertaining to this subject have 
been introduced, H.R. 7381, by Mr. Kastenmeier, and H.R. 8101, by 
Mr. Fulton. 

These bills will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The bills referred to follow :) 


[H.R. 7381, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To promote the welfare of the peo by authorizing the appropriation of funds 
to assist the States and Territories in the further development of their programs of 
general university extension education 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “General 
Extension Act of 1959.” 


FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that the widespread diffusion of practical and 
cultural information and education among the people of the several States is es- 
sential to the security and general welfare of the United States, and that there 
presently exists a need for extending the educational resources and facilities of 
the land-grant colleges and State universities through general extension programs 
for such people in accordance with the provision of this Act. The Congress 
therefore declares it to be the policy of the United States to provide financial 
assistance to the several States for the further development of the publicly sup- 
ported general extension programs conducted by the land-grant colleges and State 
universities in the respective States. 

(b) The administration. the personnel, the curriculum, the instruction, the 
methods of instruction, and the materials of instruction, supported by funds un- 
der this Act in any certified land-grant college or State university shall be under 
the sole and full control of that institution. 
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(c) Nothing in this Act shall alter, duplicate, or supersede programs author- 
ized under the Act of February 23, 1917 (Smith-Hughes Vocational Education 
Act), as amended (20 U.S.C. 11 and the following), the Vocational Education 
Act of 1946, or any other Federal law for vocational education, or the Act of 
May 8, 1914 (Smith-Lever Act), as amended (7 U.S.C. 341-348), providing for 
cooperative extension work in subjects relating to agriculture and home eco- 
nomics, 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. (a) The term “State”? means the several States, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico. 

(b) The term “land-grant college” means any college, university, or other in- 
stitution of higher education entitled to the benefits of the Act entitled “An 
Act Donating Public Lands to the Several States and Territories Which May 
Provide Colleges for the Benefit of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts”, approved 
July 2, 1862, and Acts supplementarythereto. 

(c) The term “State university” means (1) any college or university 
which was founded wholly or in part upon one of those grants of land made 
by Congress to the States upon their admission to the Union, which grants are 
commonly known as seminary or university grants: or (2) a university in a 
State which is now or may hereafter be designated by the legislature or other 
branch or agency of State government authorized so to do of such State as a 
State university and is supported in whole or in part from State revenue sources. 

(d) “General extension program” means educational activities carried on in 
subject matter fields represented by the members of the faculty of a land-grant 
college or State university, for the benefit of persons above the usual age of com- 
pulsory school attendance who are not attending any land-grant college or State 
university as regular full-time students. Such educational activities may in- 
clude either full-time or part-time instruction carried on by formal classes, 
correspondence instruction, or by other teaching methods or techniques such as 
are empleyed in general extension programs of land-grant colleges and State 
universities. This general extension program may serve individuals, commu- 
nity agencies, groups and organizations, such as civic, commercial, industrial, 
labor, and professional groups. 

(e) “Certified institution” means any land-grant college or State university 
that the chief executive of a State certifies to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare as being eligible to receive funds under the provisions of this Act. 


APPROPRIATION AUTILORIZED 


Sec. 4. For the purpose of assisting the States in the further development of 
general extension programs there is hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, the sum of $2,040,000 for 
each fiscal vear, $40,000 of which shall be paid annually, in the manner herein- 
after provided, to each State which shall by action of its legislature assent to 
the provisions of this Act: Provided, however, That payment of such install- 
ments of the appropriations hereinbefore authorized as shall become due to any 
State before the adjournment of the regular session of the legislature meeting 
next after the passage of this Act may, in the absence of prior legislative assent, 
be made upon the assent of the Governor thereof, duly certified to the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. For the same purpose and subject to 
like assent there is also authorized to be appropriated an additional sum of 
$8,000,000 for the first fiscal year and such sums as may be deemed proper in 
succeeding years. Such additional sums shall be allotted annually by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to the several States and paid to 
each State in the manner hereinafter provided. Such sums shall be apportioned 
to the States in the proportion that the total population of each State bears 
to the total population of all the States, according to the last preceding Federal 
census. No sum apportioned to any State under this section shall be certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment unless and until an equal sum 
shall be provided by the State from any sources available to it for said purposes. 


AVAILABILITY OF APPORTIONMENTS 


Sec. 5. (a) In order to be eligible to receive its apportionment of funds 
under section 4 of this Act, a State by action of its legislature or other branch 
or agency of the State government authorized so as to do shall accept the pro- 
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visions of this Act, and designate the institution or institutions in the State to be 
certified to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare as eligible to re- 
ceive such funds: Provided, That in any State where legislative action is re- 
quired to make this Act effective prior to sixty days after the next session 
of this legislature, the chief executive officer of the State may act for the State in 
lieu of legislative action in getting the required action as a condition for the 
receipt of such funds. 

(b) The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare shall require from 
the State as hereinafter provided in this section an institutional plan showing 
the program of general extension educaticn to be carried on by the certified 
institution or institutions within the State, which plan or plans if found to be 
in compliance with the purposes and provisions of this Act shall be approved 
by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, whereupon the State shall 
become eligible to receive its apportionment of Federal funds under this Act. 
The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare shall recognize the govern- 
ing board or boards of the certified institution or institutions in each State as 
the official State ageney or agencies to submit the institution’s plans, and to re- 
ceive and disburse the Federal funds allocated to the said State. In states where 
more than one certified institution is under the control of a single governing 
board or other legally constituted agency, this hoard or agency shall prepare 
a single plan embracing a coordinated program for the certified institutions under 
their jurisdiction, including the apportionment of Federal funds to each. In 
States where there is more than one certified institution under separate gov- 
erning boards, the chairman of the respective board together with the presidents 
of the respective certified institutions shall constitute an administrative com- 
mittee which shall jointly prepare a single plan for statewide general extension 
services, defining the part that each institution proposes to play, taking into con- 
sideration the special services traditionally concerned, delineating the areas to be 
served with respect to both subject matter and geographical location, describing 
the ways and means of coordinating the proposed activities of each institution, 
and proposing an equitable apportionment of funds: which plan shall be sub- 
mitted to the Departinent of Health, F-ducation, and Welfare: Provided, how- 
ever, That in order to eliminate duplication of programs, institutional plans 
under this Act involving extension work in agriculture and home economics 
shall be approved only for institutions designated as land-grant institutions by 
the legislatures of their States. 


CERTIFICATION AND PAYMENT 


Sec. 6. (a) On or before the first day of July in each year after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall 
ascertain and certify to the Secretary of the Treasury as to each State and 
certified institution therein whether it is entitled to receive its share of the ap- 
portionment for a general extension program under this Act, and the amount 
which it is entitled to receive. 

(b) The sums which the certified institutions of the several States having 
plans for general extension programs approved b ythe Secretary are entitled to 
receive under the provisions of this Act shall be paid in equal semiannual pay- 
ments on the first day of January and July of each year by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States to the treasurer or other officer of the certified 
institution duly authorized to receive the same and such officer shall report 
to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare on forms prescribed by 
the Secretary on or before the first day of September of each year a detailed 
statement of the amount so received during the previous fiscal year and of their 
disbursement. 

(c) Within each State the controlling board or boards of the certified insti- 
tution or institutions shall have sole responsibility for the expenditure of funds 
granted under this Act, subject only to the controls set forth in sections 4, 5, and 
6 of this Act. 

(d) The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall make an annual 
report to the Congress on or before the first day of December of the conduct, 
results, receipts, and expenditures of the general extension programs carried on 
in all of the States receiving the benefit of this Act, and also whether the appro- 
priation of any State has been withheld, and, if so, the reason therefor. 
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INSTITUTIONAL CONTROL UNIMPAIRED 


Sec. 7. The provisions of this Act shall be so construed and administered as to 
maintain State and local institutional initiative, control, and responsibility in 
the formulation and execution of these programs, particularly with respect to 
the selection of the teaching personnel, the control of educational methods, tech- 
niques, and processes, the determination of course content, the requirements for 
participation in the program by individuals and groups, and the standards of 
instruction. 

MISUSE OF FUNDS 


Sec. 8. If the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare finds that any por- 
tion of the moneys received by a certified institution of any State for the further 
development of a general extension program as provided in this Act has by any 
action or contingency been diminished or lost or been misapplied, it shall be re- 
placed by said State or institution; and, until it is so replaced, no further funds 
shall be apportioned or paid to said State under this Act. 


APPEAL 


Sec. 9. If the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare finds that a State, 
Territory, or possession, is not entitled to recieve its share of the annual appro- 
priation, the facts and reasons therefor shall be reported to the President, and 
the amount involved shall be kept separate in the Treasury until the expiration 
of the Congress next succeeding a session of the legislature of the State, Ter- 
ritory, or possession from which funds have been withheld in order that the 
State, Territory, or possession may, if it should so desire, appeal to Congress 
from the determination of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. If 
the next Congress shall not direct such sum to be paid, it shall be covered into 
the Treasury. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 10. (a) Administration of this Act shall be in the Office of Education in 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal year to the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare such sums as may be necessary 
for the administration of this Act. 


(H.R. 8101, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To promote the welfare of the people by authorizing the appropriation of funds 
to assist the States and Territories in the further development of their programs of 


general university extension education 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “General 
Extension Act of 1959”. 


FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that the widespread diffusion of practical and 
cultural information and education among the people of the several States is es- 
sential to the security and general welfare of the United States, and that there 
presently exists a need for extending the educational resources and facilities of 
the land-grant colleges and State universities through general extension pro- 
grams for such people in accordance with the provisions of this Act. The Con- 
gress therefore declares it to be the policy of the United States to provide financial 
assistance to the several States for the further development of the publicly sup- 
ported general extension programs conducted by the land-grant colleges and State 
universities in the respective States. 

(b) The administration, the personnel, the curriculum, the instruction, the 
methods of instruction, and the materials of instruction, supported by funds under 
this Act in any certified land-grant college or State university shall be under 
the sole and full control of that institution. 

(c) Nothing in this Act shall alter, duplicate, or supersede programs authorized 
under the Act of February 23,1917 (Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act), as 
amended (20 U.S.C. 11 and the following), the Vocational Educational Act of 
1946, or any other Federal law for vocational education, or the Act of May 8, 
1914 (Smith-Lever Act), as amended (7 U.S.C. 341-348) providing for cooperative 
extension work in subjects relating to agriculture and home economics. 
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DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. (a) The term “State” means the several States, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico. 

(b) The term “land-grant college’ means any college, university, or other 
institution of higher education entitled to the benefits of the Act entitled “An 
Act Donating Public Lands to the Several States and Territories Which May 
Provide Colleges for the Benefit of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts”, ap- 
proved July 2, 1862, and Acts supplementary thereto. 

(c) The term “State university” means (1) any college or university which 
was founded wholly or in part upon one of those grants of land made by Con- 
gress to the States upon their admission to the Union, which grants are commonly 
known as seminary or university grants; or (2) a university in a State which is 
now or may hereafter be designated by the legislature or other branch or agency 
of State government authorized so to do of such State as a State university and 
is supported in whole or in part from State revenue sources. 

(d) “General extension program” means educational activities carried on in 
subject matter fields represented by the members of the faculty of a land-grant 
college or State university, for the benefit of persons above the usual age of com- 
pulsory school attendance who are not attending any land-grant college or State 
university as regular full-time students. Such educational activities may in- 
clude either full-time or part-time instruction carried on by formal classes, cor- 
respondence instruction, or by other teaching methods or techniques such as are 
employed in general extension programs of land-grant colleges and State uni- 
versities. This general extension program may serve individuals, community 
agencies, groups and organizations, such as civic, commercial, industrial, labor, 
and professional groups. 

(e) “Certified institution” means any land-grant college or State university 
that the chief executive of a State certifies to the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare as being eligible to receive funds under the provisions of this 
Act. 

APPROPRIATION AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 4. For the purpose of assisting the States in the further development of 
general extension programs there is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare the sum of $1,020,000 for each 
fiscal year, $20,000 of which shall be paid annually, in the manner hereinafter 
provided, to each State which shall by action of its legislature assent to the pro- 
visions of this Act: Provided, however, That payment of such installments of 
the appropriations hereinbefore authorized as shall become due to any State 
before the adjournment of the regular session of the legislature meeting next 
after the passage of this Act may, in the absence of prior legislative assent, be 
made upon the assent of the Governor thereof, duly certified to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. For the same purpose and subject to like 
assent there is also authorized to be appropriated an additional sum of $8,000,000 
for the first fiscal year and such sums as may be deemed proper in succeeding 
vears. Such additional sums shall be allotted annually by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to the several States and paid to each State in 
the manner hereinafter provided. Such sums shail be apportioned to the States 
in the proportion that the total population of each State bears to the total popu- 
lation of all the States, according to the last preceding Federal census, No sum 
apportioned to any State under this section shall be certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment unless and until an equal sum shall be provided by the 
State from any sources available to it for said purposes. 


AVAILABILITY OF APPORTION MENTS 


Sec. 5. (a) In order to be eligible to receive its apportionment of funds under 
section 4 of this Act, a State by action of its legislature or other branch or 
agency of the State government authorized so to do shall accept the provisions 
of this Act, and designate the institution or institutions in the State to be 
certified to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare as eligible to 
receive such funds: Provided, That in any State where legislative action is 
required to make this Act effective prior to sixty days after the next session of 
this legislature, the chief executive officer of the State may act for the State in 
lieu of legislative action in getting the required action as a condition for the 
receipt of such funds. 
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(b) The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare shall require from 
the State as hereinafter provided in this section an institutional plan showing 
the program of general extension education to be carried on by the certified 
institution or institutions within the State, which plan or plans if found to be 
in compliance with the purposes and provisions of this Act shall be approved 
by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, whereupon the State 
shall become eligible to receive its apportionment of Federal funds under this 
Act. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare shall recognize the 
governing board or boards of the certified institution or institutions in each 
State as the official State agency or agencies to submit the institution’s plans, 
and to receive and disburse the Federal funds allocated to the said State. In 
States where more than one certified institution is under the control of a single 
governing board or other legally constituted agency, this board or agency shall 
prepare a single plan embracing a coordinated program for the certified institu- 
tions under their jurisdiction, including the apportionment of Federal funds to 
each. In States where there is more than one certified institution under 
separate governing boards, the chairman of the respective board together with 
the presidents of the respective certified institutions shall constitute an admin- 
istrative committee which shall jointly prepare a single plan for statewide 
general extension services, defining the part that each institution purposes to 
play, taking into consideration the special services traditionally concerned, 
delineating the areas to be served with respect to both subject matter and 
geographical location, describing the ways and means of coordinating the pro- 
posed activities of each institution, and proposing an equitable apportionment 
of funds; which plan shall be submitted to the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare: Provided, however, That in order to eliminate duplication 
of programs, institutional plans under this Act involving extension work in 
agriculture and home economics shall be approved only for institutions desig- 
nated as land-grant institutions by the legislatures of their States. 


CERTIFICATION AND PAYMENT 


Sec. 6. (a) On or before the first day of July in each year after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary of Health, Education. and Welfare shall 
ascertain and certify to the Secretary of the Treasury as to each State and 
certified institution therein whether it is entitled to receive its share of the 
apportionment for a general extension program under this Act, and the amount 
which it is entitled to receive. 

(b) The sums which the certified institutions of the several States having 
plans for general extension programs approved by the Secretary are entitled to 
receive under the provisions of this Act shall be paid in equal semiannual pay- 
ments on the first day of January and July of each year by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States to the treasurer or other officer of the certified 
institution duly authorized to receive the same and such officer shall report to 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare on forms prescribed by the 
Secretary on or before the first day of September of each year a detailed state- 
ment of the amount so received during the previous fiscal vear and of their 
disbursement. 

(c) Within each State the controlling board or boards of the certified insti- 
tution or institutions shall have sole responsibility for the expenditure of funds 
granted under this Act, subject only to the controls set forth in sections 4, 5, and 
6 of this Act. 

(d) The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall make an annual 
report to the Congress on or before the first day of December of the conduct, 
results, receipts, and expenditures of the general extension programs carried on 
in all of the States receiving the benefit of this Act, and also whether the 
appropriation of any State has been withheld, and, if so, the reason therefor. 


INSTITUTIONAL CONTROL UNIMPAIRED 


Sec. 7. The provisions of this Act shall be so construed and administered as 
to maintain State and local institutional initiative, control, and responsibility 
in the formulation and execution of these programs, particularly with respect 
to the selection of the teaching personnel, the control of educational methods, 
techniques, and processes, the determination of course content, the requirements 
for participation in the program by individuals and groups, and the standards 
of instruction. 
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MISUSE OF FUNDS 


Sec. 8. If the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare finds that any 
portion of the moneys received by a certified institution of any State for the 
further development of a general extension program as provided in this Act 
has by any action or contingency been diminished or lost or been misapplied, it 
shall be replaced by said State or institution; and, until it is so replaced, no 
further funds shall be apportioned or paid to said State under this Act. 


APPEAL 


Sec. 9. If the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare finds that a State, 
Territory, or possession, is not entitled to receive its share of the annual appro- 
priation, the facts and reasons therefor shall be reported to the President, and 
the amount involved shall be kept separate in the Treasury until the expiration 
of the Congress next succeeding a session of the legislature of the State, Terri- 
tory, or possession from which funds have been withheld in order that the 
State, Territory, or possession may, if it should so desire, appeal to Congress 
from the determination of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
If the next Congress shall not direct such sum to be paid, it shall be covered 
into the Treasury. 

DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 10. (a) Administration of this Act shall be in the Office of Education in 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal year to the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare such sums as may be necessary 
for the administration of this Act. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The purpose of all these bills is to establish a publicly 
supported program of general extension education to be operated 
in our State universities and land-grant colleges. 

It would make available to groups and individuals and local com- 
munities the educational facilities now existing in institutions of 
higher learning and would provide education for many people who 
never before have been served by colleges and universities. 

The bills before us provide grants of $20,000 a year to each State 
to provide general university extension education and in addition, 
they would provide $8 million a year to be divided among the States 
on the basis of population, the $8 million to be matched by the States, 
themselves. 

All matters concerned with administration, personnel, and stand- 
ards are reserved to the direction of the individual colleges and 
universities. 

Under these bills a State university or land-grant college could offer 
the local communities any program of instruction which is normally 
offered at the college in its residence courses. 

Now, we have with us today the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Fulton, who represents Pennsylvania’s 27th Congressional Dis- 
trict. Mr. Fulton has told me that it is necessary that he attend 
another meeting shortly. Iam going to recognize him first to proceed 
with his statement. 

We are happy to have you with us, Mr. Fulton, and you may 
proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES G. FULTON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Futron. I thank my colleagues for permitting me to give my 
statement. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to be before you this morning to testify 
favorably for the bill, H.R, 357, and the other bills on this subject 
of general extension education, including H.R. 8101, which I was glad 
to introduce. 

I strongly support H.R. 357 and am appearing personally to urge 
that it be reported favorably. 

Other persons who have appeared in these hearings, I note, have 
spoken of the many values to be derived from the passage of H.R. 
357. I propose to advocate its passage by emphasizing particularly 
the grounds—its importance in education for the aged and the aging. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you, Mr. Fulton. Your statement will be 
carried in the record at this point, in full. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT By Hon. JAMES G. FULTON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


I strongly support H.R. 357 and am appearing personally to urge that it 
be reported favorably. 

Other persons who have appeared in these hearings, I note, have spoken of 
the many values to be derived from passage of H.R. 357. I propose to advocate 
its passage by emphasizing particularly the grounds—its importance in educa- 
tion for aging and of the aging. This, I recognize, represents a highly special- 
ized unique service. Yet it illustrates the flexible nature of university extension, 
and its capability for serving the educational needs of many groups in our 
society. 

It is reported that we now have 15 million people in the United States who 
are aged 65 or over and each year increasingly larger numbers are retiring from 
gainful occupations. With an average life expectancy at 65 of about 15 years, 
the need to pay more attention to education for retirement and for those who 
have retired as well, is clearly evident. 

Advances in medical science are giving increasingly more people the oppor- 
tunity to live to old age. Advances in technology are providing leisure time 
for possible enjoyment of these added years. However, will these vears be ones 
of boredom and uselessness? It is possible for educational institutions, particn- 
larly those engaged in adult education, to keep a “hands off” attitude. This 
is one way of not taking constructive, positive action. We can assume that 
unless funds are provided for purposes such as this, a mandate given, and 
staff provided, that little will be done. Colleges and universities, particularly 
the public State universities and land-grant institutions, have been charged 
with the responsibility for taking leadership in adult education, but they do 
not move except on demand, or when directed to do so. $y approving H.R. 
3957, we shall thereby give these institutions the opportunity of meeting and 
serving the needs of the aging. 

Let us now look at some of these needs. They are many and involved. The 
technological and social revolutions of the 20th century have altered the roles, 
status, and living patterns of older persons, A fast-moving society has put a 
premium on youth. Millions of middle-aged people are finding themselves with 
25 to 50 years of independence following the growing up of their children and 
with large amounts of free time as the workweek shortens and retirement be 
comes commonplace. 

Then also technological change has affected the economic status of older 
people. This is apparent in difficulties over compulsory retirement without 
adequate income maintenance. There is the great impact of inflation on fixed 
retirement incomes. There is the discrimination which exists in hiring and 
greater difficulties of retraining to compensate for obsolete skills. While these 
problems involve attention from other sources, it cannot be denied that educa- 
tional institutions also have a real responsibility in this situation. Both in- 
dustry and labor are now taking steps to educate workers who are approaching 
retirement age. The principal objective of education for aging is to help the 
individual develop new goals and activities in middle life; to anticipate in 
advance the needs and problems which he is likely to experience in retirement 
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and old age. Younger persons also must have instruction in family life educa- 
tion, in those instances where they are responsible for the care of aged parents. 

Why then is it important to provide an educational program for the aged? 
We know that education should be a lifelong process. Learning involves a 
constant adaption to environment. Just as we have education for marriage, and 
parenthood, it is obvious that we should have education as preparation for aging. 
Education should therefore prepare for the process of adjustment at every 
stage in life. This is one reason for developing programs of education for the 
aging. 

A second reason for action is that the elderly in a few years will form a very 
large percentage of our voting population. According to figures that I have 
seen around, 35 percent of American voters are now over 50 years of age. There 
is every reason why this large voting bloc should be an informed one. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower recently referred to the urgent need for our citizens to be in- 
formed on a great variety of national and international problems. This is the 
basis on which democracy operates. With a lifetime of experience and with 
ample leisure time, older persons are ready for such projects as study-discussion 
groups where issues such as those just referred to, can be debated. 

A third reason for an educational program for the aging is that the older 
person wants to remain productive: wishes to continue to be respected and 
desperately wishes to continue active participation in the affairs of life with 
younger people. To do this, however, requires that the elderly continue to 
keep apreast of developments in their fields of interest and also to explore 
new interests and activities. There is need for retraining education where 
limited job opportunities present themselves. 

This leads us then to consideration of a fourth reason for this kind of 
educational service. Education for the aging should be for personal growth. 
‘ius can be accomplished through programs of liberal education—in the 
humanities, and social sciences, and in the natural sciences. Since only through 
age and experience can the great tiuths taught in these areas be fuily 
appreciated, it is singularly appropriate that older adults have the opportunity 
for study and discussion of questions and issues raised therein. Many uni- 
versities now offer study-discussion courses in subjects such as “Economie 
Reasoning,” “Attending the Theater,” “Modern Fiction,” “Introduction to the 
Humanities,” “Exploring Religious Ideas,” “World Affairs Are Your Affairs,” 
“Great Issues in American Politics,’ “Looking at Modern Painting,” and 
many others. In no instance, however, do fees charged for these projects 
cover the cost involved in offering them. 

And so it might be said that in order to meet the needs and problems of 
the aging and the aged, programs such as the following should be available: 
. General adult education courses ; 

Inservice training projects for workers with the aged ; 
Community self-study and action projects: 
Preparation for retirement programs ; and 

» Formal instruction in gerontology. 

Obviously, the college or university is not the only educational agency 
which should participate in this program. Also involved, would be the public 
schools with their adult education offerings, the community colleges, and 
the many community agencies active in the field of adult education such as 
the library and museums, women’s organizations, business, labor, the churches, 
and so on, ‘The mass media, and particuiariy television, can make a very 
considerable contribution. Leadership in such a program, however, sould 
come from the continuing education services of our institutions of higher - 
learning. 

Some universities have already been quite active in this field. The University 
of New Hampshire offers programs of training for leaders of groups of 
aged people. The University of Michigan has made significant studies and re- 
search in gerontology and has issued a number of important publications. Sim- 
ilarly, Purdue University and the Universities of California, Florida, Iowa. 
and others have either conducted research or have organized conferences 
and institute programs dealing with this particular object. 

} The point I am trying to make is first of all that significant research 
in gerontology is going on in our colleges and universities. Just as we have 
study and research going on in animal breeding, livestock production, and 
the like in our agricultural experiment stations and the results being taken 
out to rural people and farm folk through our agricultural extension service, 
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so also do we need much more urgently in this age, to have findings in 
the field of gerontology disseminated through the general extension services 
of our land-grant colleges and State universities, as well as many other 
such services as have been described for you previously. 

It is for these reasons that I support H.R. 357, the bill under consideration ; 
and this is why I was glad to introduce H.R. 8101. I am very hopeful that 
this committee and the Congress will give speedy approval to H.R. 357. 

Mr. Extiorr. We appreciate your kindness in coming to us today. 

Mr. Furron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Extiorr. Now, our next witness today is the Honorable Cleve- 
land M. Bailey, the chairman of the General Education Subcommittee 
of this committee. 

Mr. Bailey is a Member of Congress from West Virginia’s Third 
Congressional District. 

He will be accompanied by Mr. Ernest B. McCue, of West Vir- 
ginia University, and Mr. Rene V. Zabeau, a member of the West 
Virginia Legislature. 

Mr. Barer. I have a third member in the group, Mr. Chairman. 
If you do not mind I will ask Mr. Hostler to come up and sit here. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Will Mr. McCue and Mr. Zabeau and Mr. Hostler 
come up? : 

Mr. Bailey is also accompanied by Mr. Stanley Hostler. 

I presume of West Virginia, also, Mr. Bailey ? 

Mr. Hosrier. Yes, sir; I am head of the Labor-Education Serv- 
ice of West Virginia University. 

Mr. Exxrorr. You may proceed, Mr. Bailey, in any manner you 
see fit. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Battey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
pleased to appear before your committee in support of H.R. 357, 
the bill to provide Federal assistance to the States and territories 
in the further development of their programs of general university 
extension education. 

Permit me, first of all, Mr. Chairman, to commend you for your 
earnest and able efforts in the vital field of education legislation. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on General Education, I am 
proud of our association in the consideration of education legislation 
which, in my opinion, can provide the basis of our greatest defense 
weapon in the years to come. 

The weapon I speak of is our brainpower. 

The bill, H.R. 357, would make possible educational facilities to 
groups and individuals in local communities—somewhat comparable 
to Federal support for the program of extension service in agricul- 
ture and home economics, which, operative for more than 40 years, 
has been so significant and successful in improving farm production 
and rural life. 

I am sure you will agree with me that the agricultural extension 
program has played a substantial part in our becoming the most 
advanced nation in the field of agriculture. 

The bill, H.R. 357, provides that State universities and land-grant 
colleges will operate the program under State direction. Each State 
would receive a basic annual appropriation of $20,000. 
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An additional $8 million would be divided among the States on the 
basis of population, but in order to receive this latter amount, the 
State must provide a matching sum. 

The instruction may be carried out in formal classes, or by other 
methods. 

The importance of the program is that it will make it possible for 
our institutions of higher learning to comply with the repeated re- 
quests they have from adults for ‘edues ition and training in solving, 
for example, problems of improved community and city planning, 
training local government officers, help for small business, public 
health “and sanitation, and those relating to strife in industrial 
relations. 

The importance and necessity of H.R. 357 to our national welfare 
should be plain to everyone. It will provide the means of developin 
in our people the special competences, skills, and knowledges cad 
for under today’s complex technological economy. 

There is nothing new or novel in this legislation. Our universities 
and colleges have “for many years been engaged in general extension 
work. 

The simple fact is, however, that present facilities are not adequate 
to meet the needs of additional education at the college and post- 
college levels. 

The exigencies of our times impose a national responsibility upon 
us to assist our States through their universities and colleges in 
making their facilities broadly available to our adult population. 

Our universities and colleges are unable to meet the present demands 
for adult education with the support of their State legislatures. The 
problems of our present society command increased efforts in higher 
adult education, and this must. be recognized as a public responsibility. 

The adult education needs of labor, industry, business, professional 
persons, civic, and occupational groups can be met under this bill. 
We need to do for all our people what we are now doing for some. 

The bill, H.R. 357, has all the features requiring cooperative efforts 
which have made a success of the agricultural extension program. 
This legislation will help to do for all adults what the fine agricul- 
tural extension program has done for rural groups. 

The success of that program for almost half a century should 
convince us of the effectiveness of a cooperative approach in our adult 
education programs. 

Many of the requested educational services can be provided through 
short courses, informal radio, and television seminars. The program 
envisaged by the bill can also be useful in community development 
activities. 

The impact of new technology necessitates the reorientation of more 
and more of our adult population to other kinds of occupations and 
vocations. 

My own State of West Virginia has been particularly hard pressed 
in its adjustment to the new technology. W est Virginians, 1mem- 
ployed because of mine shutdowns and. ‘layoffs in chemical, pottery, 
olass, marble, and novelty factor ies—due, of course, to our inter- 
national trade policy—are compelled to pursue studies before even 
seeking other employment. 
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Our facilities, however, are not adequate to meet the study oppor- 
tunities now sought by the citizens of my State. 

At the same time, I want to point out that West Virginians are 
making a supreme sacrifice in support of education services. Ap- 
proximately 66 percent of all State tax money is devoted to elemen- 
tary, secondary, or higher education throughout West Virginia. 
Each year district school boards, along with administrative units 
of higher education bodies, have asked for and received additional 
money. Nevertheless, the great area of adult education is yet un- 
explored throughout West Virginia. 

The bill, H.R. 357, will make it possible for general extension to 
meet the requests for educational service coming from business, labor, 
schools, hospitals, banks, and other groups. 

The need for general extension has been recognized and supported 
by our State legislatures. However, the situation now is that the 
educational requirements of our Nation far outweigh our present 
extension activities. 

H.R. 357 will contribute substantially in meeting many of the study 
opportunities now sought by our adult citizenship. 

Mr. Chairman, I can best represent the views and interest of West 
Virginians in this legislation by reading to you the following letter, 
which I received on this legislation in May 1959 from West Virginia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs: 

Hon. CLEVELAND M. BaAtLey, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN BAILEY: I am writing in the interest of House Resolution 
357 pertaining to further expansion of general university extension education. 

Our own West Virginia University extension has been most cooperative with 
our federated clubs in West Virginia, insofar as possible under the limited 
budget available. The more than 19,000 of our members are now engaged in 
a community achievement, or development, program and the university ex- 
tension is assisting the program, but cannot reach its full potential in any of 
its many fields of activity unless there is a budgetary increase. 

For many years the federation has had an adult education reading program 
supervised for our members by the university extension, under the capable 
direction of Mr. E. B. McCue. In August 1959 we will hold our third annual 
adult education institute at the university. We find the West Virginia Uni- 
versity extension is one of the finest sources of help for our citizenry and 
certainly deserving of more financial support. This extension division is as of 
great help as the agriculture extension which enjoys far greater financial help. 

I urge your support of H.R. 357, now pending. 

Sincerely, 
Mary KATHERINE BARNES, 
President, West Virginia Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, the 86th Congress will have been 
remiss in its responsibility toward our adult population if it fails 
to act favorably on the legislation here under consideration. 

The program under H.R. 357 will help us make and keep America 
strong. At the same time, it will promote the achievement of social 
goals, which will enhance and make secure our democratic way of 
life. 

For the above reasons, I urge that you consider favorably the bill, 
H.R. 357. 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, if there are no questions from the 
members of your subcommittee, I would like to ask Dr. McCue of 
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the extension division of the university, if he has any comments to 
make. 

Mr. Exniorr. Thank you, Mr. Bailey. 

You may proceed, Mr. McCue. We are very happy to have you 
with us. 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST B. McCUE, EXTENSION DIVISION, 
UNIVERSITY OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. McCvr. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, for a 
good many years we have viewed this legislation as a step of further 
development in the land-grant philosophy. 

Mr. Exuiorr. You may stand or sit, as you choose, Mr. McCue. 

McCue. I am unaccustomed to this sort of experience. You see, 
we teachers at the university are inclined to stand up. I don’t know 
why teachers do stand up. That is the only way they can get above 
students, maybe. 

Actually, we have viewed this from the beginning as a further 
development in the moral act philosophy of providing more educa- 
tion for people not now being served. 

The whole matter of informal programs is in great need of further 
support and we feel that much of the informal type of education 
will not only serve a community or a State, but it serves the entire 
Nation because it will be carried on recsie, television, and our popu- 
lation is quite migratory, particularly in our own State we have : 
great out-of-State migration and anything we do to improve the 
adults will reflect in the improvement in many other communities 
outside of West Virginia because we have had a rather unique out- 
inigration experience. 

Mr. Exuiorr. My State has that same experience in recent years. 

Mr. McCur. So you see, we are educating persons, actually young 
people—young people, mainly, now—that in turn reflects in increased 
income in a good many other States. 

But we have always viewed education as an opportunity, an oppor- 
tunity for the individual to develop himself and an opportunity for 
the community. 

Mr, Extiorr. Mr. McCue, how many people did your extension 
service serve in West Virginia last year? 

Mr. McCur. We have the list of classes here. I am sorry, I did 
not bring extra copies. 

We usually enroll in formal classes about 2,000 students. This 
year it will be slightly more than that. That means 2,000 adults 
enrolled in regular formal academic courses. 

Mr. Exuiorr. That does not include any conferences that come un- 
der your sponsorship / 

Mr. McCue. No, sir; about a thousand people through informal 
programs, such as women’s clubs, labor groups, engineering courses, 
refurbishing courses, and sometimes informal types of seminars in 
communities. 

That is where our great need is, in our informal program. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I had the privilege of this year attending part of the 
time a conference on housing that I believe was sponsored by the 
Extension Division of the University of Alabama at Tuscaloosa. In 
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this conference there were maybe 200 people who stayed 3 or 4 days 
or a week, studying urban renewal, slum clearance, and those types 
of subjects. 

You would call that an informal situation ? 

Mr. McCur. Yes, sir; without college credit. 

If it is done year after year over a period of a number of years, 
those people have received a good deal of education. 

Incidentally, this year and next month for the first time in our 
history we are offering a course for law enforcement officers and 
municipalities. That was requested several years ago. 

We are going to pay some members of our law college staff to run 
a 3-day short course in C harleston, the State capital, for “police officers. 
We think that ought to be done. 

Yet we are doing it at considerable effort this year. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Are these 2 2,000 people that you serve through these 
formal courses in West Virginia served mainly at points off campus? 

Mr. McCue. Yes, sir; entirely. 

Mr. Extiorr. Entirely off campus instruction ¢ 

Mr. McCur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exuiorr. And they are courses for which credit may be earned ? 

Mr. McCur. Yes, toward further improving certification of 
teachers, some engineers for examination purposes, and we have a 
group of young attorneys in the city taking lectures in law and that 
sort of thing. Mainly teachers. 

We are a State that is hard put to supply teachers. 

Mr. Exxtiorr. How many students does the West Virginia Uni- 
versity have in residence ? 

Mr. McCve. 6,500, sir. 

Mr. Exsiorr. So, "roughly speaking, you serve nearly a third as 
many students off campus, not in residence, through your extension 
program as you do on the campus ? 

Mr. McCour. Yessir. 

A good many institutions I believe, will make it the other way 
around, about three times as m: iny people off campus as on campus. 

Mr. Exxiorr. How many people do you think as a practical matter 
you would be able to serve if you had sufficient funds for your 
extension program / 

Mr. McCue. I think between ten and fifteen thousand, Mr. Elliott. 

Mr. Exxrorr. You think it would gothat high ? 

Mr. McCue. Yes, sir; we have 3 } million population. 

Mr. Exxiorr. If every university in the country was serving a 
substantial portion of the need for this type of instruction in the 
State, American very soon in its skills and knowledge, would grow 
much stronger, would it not? 

Mr. McCvr. I think, too, Congressman Elliott, on this point of ex- 
tension, even for persons who would like to try their hand at math, 
for example, we are offering some five or six math courses. 

Here is a person who finished high school 12 or 15 years ago; he 
has a feeling he would like to study engineering a bit, but he is not 
sure about his ability in math. If we provide some extension courses 
in math and he does not have the academic ability, he does not have 
to give up his job and then have to leave if he flunks out. 

In other words, this extension work can be a kind of tryout for a 
lot, of adults. 
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People who have ambitions, people who have hungers, they can 
try out their hand at some pretty difficult subjects without having to 
give up their home, and moving into the campus and suffering the 
embarrassment sometimes that that brings about. 

Extension is a tremendous opportunity, it is an open door for a 
number of people to try out their abilities. It serves in a good many 
cases just like that. f 

Mr. Horr. Doctor, on what do you base the figures you might 
serve, 10,000 or 15,0004 Do you turn down people now ¢ 

Mr. McCur. Yes, we do, because of the budget position. 

Mr. Hoir. How many people do you turn down? 

Mr. McCue. I would say out of all the requests we are turning 
down two-thirds of them. I am serving people that we turned down 
5 years ago. 

I say “we have received your request and we will accept you when 
budget permits us.” 

Our total budget for all the extension work is about $104,000. 
This would about double our program under the provisions of this 
bill. 

Frankly, sir, I think it would do the thing in an informal way. 
I would not immediately serve more regular classes. I would take 
some of the informal needs that help adults right now as an imme- 
diate thing. 

Mr. Horr. Thank you. 

Mr. Dantets. Doctor, you say this program enables one to ascertain 
what his aptitudes are. How does the university go about grading 
or evaluating the potentialities of the students / 

Mr. McCur. We have a number of tests, they are rather compre- 
hensive. Suppose, for example, a group in a chemical plant wanted 
to study a freshman course in chemistry. We would give maybe 
60 students chemistry tests and those that did well, of course, we 
would notify them and many times the class enrollment will be 
determined after the tests have been taken. 

We do that in math; we do that in chemistry, and in about every 
area, 

Mr. Dantecs. Where a student appears to be deficient or not main- 
taining the grade of the average student, is it the policy, then, of the 
university, to drop him as a student ? 

Mr. McCue. If he is on campus or if he is off, we tell him in all 
probability that perhaps you will not be successful in this area. I 
think we owe that to him. 

Mr. Graimo. Doctor, how do you differentiate the prospective stu-_ 
dent who is serious about getting an extension type of education and 
the one who just feels, well, it is there; I may as well try it? 

Mr. McCur. Of course, we have a provision, if someone wants cul- 
tural expansions, learning for the sake of learning, we have a number 
of people enrolled in this 2,000 now, that take the course as auditors, 
they pay the fees, they attend the classes, they do not receive credit. 

Many times we feel they learn a good deal more, but they have 
no credit needs to be met. 

Many times we have had physicians take a course in psychology or 
literature purely for the sake of the course. We have auditors. 
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You come in as an auditor, you don’t have to submit to an 
examination. 

Mr. Giarmo. You speak of obtaining credits from the course; does 
this lead to a degree of some sort ? 

Mr. McCur. Yes, sir. Most institutions—I do not believe we 
are unique in that—allow about one-third of your work to be com- 
pleted off campus. 

Mr. Giarmo. There is a requirement that part of the work must be 
on campus in order to receive the degree ? 

Mr. McCur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grarmo. That is usually two-thirds? 

Mr. McCur. Yes. 

Many lab courses, for example, have to be taught where you have 
adequate labs, particularly in the technological fields, engineering, 
sciences. We cannot maintain labs throughout the State at these 
various centers. 

Mr. Giarmo. Do you have extension courses in other than scientific 
areas / 

Mr. McCue. Yes. 

Mr. Grarmo. What about the nonscientific area ? 

Mr. McCvur. We do most of our work in that, English, political 
science, industry, psychology, literature, economics, many courses that 
do not require ‘lab facilities can be offered very well in off-campus 
surroundings. 

Mr. Grarmo. Then is it possible to receive a liberal arts type of 
degree by staying off campus completely ¢ 

Mr. McCue. No, sir; not at our institution. This is a tremendous 
opportunity for people to try out their academic wings, you see. 

I have seen a good many times, particularly with more mature 
students after World War I, that a man who comes in with a wife 
and two children maybe, he would try out for engineering, he did 
not have the math bac kor ound. He would stick around for a semester 
or two and then give up. 

I think it is a shame. That person should have been given an 
opportunity to try out his math ability before he left his home and 
went on campus. 

Mr. Barry. Mr. Chairman, we have a member of the West Virginia 
State Legislature, who is interested in this type of legislation, and 
chairman of the committee of the State house of delegates dealing 
with this type of legislation, Rene Zabeau. 

Mr. Extxiorr. We are happy to have you with us, sir. 

You may proceed, Mr. Zabeau. 


STATEMENT OF RENE V. ZABEAU, MEMBER, WEST VIRGINIA 
STATE LEGISLATURE 


Mr. Zaneav. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Rene V. 
Zabeau, a member of the West Virginia State Legislature. 

IT am chairman of the committee on labor and industr y in the West 
Virginia House of Delegates. 

My home is in € ‘larksburg, W. Va. 
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When the legislature is not in session, I am employed as a glass- 
cutter for the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., in Clarksburg, W. Va. 

The members of this committee are no doubt aware that we are 
suffering from many ills in West Virgina. We are one of the few 
States showing a loss in population. We have one of the lowest per 
capita incomes in the United States and for the past decade we have 
been a distressed state employmentwise. 

In the not too distant future we hope to reverse this economic trend. 
At the same time, we hope to discourage the migration of our people 
to other States. We also hope to stop the flow of our teachers— 
trained at State expense—to other States. 

To a large degree, these and other problems are educational in 
nature. 

Expansion of adult education is vital to the acceleration of indus- 
trial development in West Virginia, as well as bring about necessary 
changes in our State’s present constitution and the needed establish- 
ment of an equitable progressive tax structure for West Virginia. 

The reason that we have been unable to accomplish these, among 
other desirable goals, is due to the lack of ardent drive on the part of 
many of our people. 

Simply stated, it is a matter of education. Yet approximately 65 
percent of every tax dollar received in West Virginia is expended for 
our educational system. 

At present the State is subsidizing extension education in our insti- 
tutions of higher learning to the extent of approximately $150,000 per 
year. A considerable part of this is dedicated to the extension of 
university credit courses for our teachers and professional groups. 

In 1958, the State Legislature of West Virginia was able to appro- 
priate $25,000 for the establishment of a labor education service at 
our West Virginia University. This program, although in its in- 
fancy, has received very favorable response and participation by work- 
ing people. Yet there is little prospect for the expansion of this 
program due to financial limitations. 

Therefore, the bill now under consideration would be of great bene- 
fit to the people of West Virginia as in other States. It would pro- 
vide for education that the State is financially unable to provide. 
It would allow the university to be extended to the countless thou- 
sands of our citizens who thirst for knowledge through education in 
order to secure a better and happier life for themselves which, in turn, 
makes a better State and Nation for us. 

These same countless thousands find it impossible for many obvious 
reasons to attend a university or college away from their homes in _ 
order to obtain this desired learning. 

As an industrial worker in a manufacturing plant where mechani- 
zation and automation is gradually replacing hundreds of my fellow 
workers and where those remaining workers will assume routine posi- 
tions on these automatic devices, I consider the expansion of general 
extension education necessary to the general well-being of both the 
displaced worker as well as the mechanical worker who punches, 
hypothetically, button No. 562 on machine No. 4 for his daily wage. 

The employee in mechanized automatic factories, mines, or mills 
is losing many of the fine characteristics that helped to make this 
great country of ours; namely, pride of accomplishment, creative 
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skills, individual initiative, self-satisfaction, improvement of mind, 
and individual competition of skills. 

The displaced worker, who is often beyond the most desirable 
employment age, if fortunate, will probably secure employment as a 
laborer, et cetera, at a much lower rate of pay than he had received 
before being displaced. His standard of living and that of his de- 
pendents is proportionately reduced. 

In the displaced worker as well as the mechanical automatic work- 
er, a social and economic problem is being created. Expansion of 
general extension education can be a major factor in helping solve 
this ever-increasing problem. 

In West Virginia’s coal industry alone, approximately 100,000 coal 
miners have been displaced by automatic and modern mining machin- 
ery since the mid-1940’s. In addition to the miners, thousands of 
men and women in manufacturing are being similarly affected. 

Furthermore, general extension education will provide the means 
by which the uneducated working men and women can secure part- 
time instruction for their general upgrading. 

It will provide better leadership for the thousands of unions 
throughout the country, and improve labor-management relations. 

It will help to provide the means by which an ambitious laboring 
man can rise above his present station in life to a more desirable 
career for himself and a better life for his family. 

It will make those who participate in extension education more 
aware of his civic responsibility and thereby benefit the entire 
community. 

It will broaden the participating adult's knowledge about the world 
around him through available courses of a cultural nature. 

All these probabilities would be practically impossible without the 
passage of this needed legislation. I feel that the passage of this 
bill will be a step forw ard in preserving and improving our American 
way of life. 

Mr. Exvuiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Zabeau. You have stated 
the case for West Virginia very well. 

Mr. Zaseav. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Exniorr. Mr. Bailey states it well for us every week here in 
this committee. 

One of my colleagues and I were just speaking about the fact, as 
you testified in the “middle of your statement, that Mr. Bailey has 
brought us more knowledge about West Virginia than we know about 
any other State that we hea ir about. 

Mr. Hostler, do you have a statement? 


STATEMENT OF STANLEY M. HOSTLER, LABOR-EDUCATION 
SERVICE, UNIVERSITY OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr Hostier. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a brief statement 
here. 

As Mr. Zabeau testified, the labor-education age was inaugu- 
rated at West Virginia University effective last July 1. I went there 
September 1 from Penn State University where I was then employed 
in labor education work and to further back up Mr. McCue’s testi- 
mony, I am already in the process of turning down groups who want 
educational programs, labor groups. 
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If you traveled in West Virginia—since September of 1959, I have 
traveled better than 25,000 miles in my personal automobile—you 
know that we have a State that is a plateau with a lot of valleys. We 
are not really hilly. 

Nevertheless, if you travel extensively like I have in there you find 
that there is a real desire on the part of our laboring groups in the 
State not for education just in the sense of labor education, but in the 
whole area of industrial development and community development, 
political science, a tremendous need. 

I am sure, and we have discussed this informally in the university, 
hoping that the legislation will pass, that we will be able to add a 
couple of people immediately to the labor education program. 

Since September I have had about. 500 people participate in infor- 
mal adult education programs in labor education. I would suspect 
that over the years this would rise to somewhere between 1,500 and 
2,000 laboring people being active in educational programs. 

With that I thank you for the opportunity of testifying here. 

Mr. Grirrixn. Mr. Chairman, would you permit me to ask a 
question 4 

Mr. Exnior. The gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Grirrix. You talk about a labor education program. Could 
you be a little bit more specific as to what you teach ¢ 

Mr. Hosrier. In labor education work it is based on the needs and 
interest of the group being served. There is no set course. There 
is no planned program in advance. By this I mean where in a credit 
course you have principles of economics, et cetera, taught as in the 
university. 

In the field the courses generally come into the following 
categories: (1) Union administration: By this we mean, how does 
the local union administer’ How does the local union become more 
effective in the community / 

It may be in Clarksburg, where we have a program on public 
speaking and parliamentary procedure with a labor group there, 
where it is part individual advancement and parliamentary procedure 
for use in a union meeting. 

The other area is collective bargaining, and the principles of col- 
lective bargaining. Many of these people know that they have a 
contract; they don’t know where this came from, and why they 
have it. Many of them don’t recognize the principles of collective 
bargaining. 

Another area we are getting into more and more is consumer edu- 
cation. In other words, how does the consumer do? How does he . 
protect himself? How does he know what is good or bad about what 
he buys? 

One of the trends in the future years is preretirement education. 
I had a conference at Mount de Chantel with the Oil & Chemical 
Union. We discussed this. This is an area of big concerns with 
labor groups. 

Mr. Grirrin. Do the labor unions now contribute financially to 
the support of this present program that you have? 

Mr. Hosrier. No. In some States they pay the entire cost. In 
our State the university is set up to provide the maximum amount of 
education to the people for the least amount of money possible. 
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In most unions, particularly in West Virginia, the cost of such a 
program would be prohibitive. 

I might mention that Saturday coming up we are holding a pro- 
gram with the Garment Workers Union in Princeton, W. Va. The 
Garment Workers Union, traditionally—the local unions—have little 
money. 

We will collect from $50 from the local union for the program. 
The university will spend better than $500 to conduct this program. 

Mr. Grirrin. I have another question in my mind which probably 
the doctor here might want to address himself to. I do not want 
my question to indicate that I am necessarily against the legislation. 
This is some of the concern I think people have to have. 

We have a shortage of college teachers, as I understand it, in the 
country. We have a great ni ational need and concern to focus atten- 
tion and see that training is improved in the essential and funda- 
mental courses that are involved in our curriculums—math, science, 
things like that—that the people going to colleges and universities 
receive a good training, better training than they are getting now. 

We do not have enough college teachers and, therefore, not. being 
paid well enough. One of the things that disturbs a lot of citizens 
is that when the legislatures or the Federal Government, or wherever 
the funds come from, do make funds available, too often we get the 
impression—and I do not think it is always justified ; it is not neces- 
sarily true in many cases—too often the funds, instead of being used 
to increase the salaries of the good professors in math and science 
and what I would call the fundamentals, they dream up some more 
courses and spread themselves so thin that in many cases the people 
think too thin. 

Would you like to comment on that? It is something that I think 
people have in the backs of their minds on this kind of program. 

Mr. McCur. What you say is generally true. 

Incidentally, we are in the process at our institution of reducing 
the number of courses. I grant you it is not easy, but a number of 
universities throughout the country are reducing the number of 
courses. 

In fact, I am on the council of administration and I knew it gives 
the president a good deal of joy when a department reports we have 
reduced in this depa rea our courses from 28 to 25. 

So we are in that. But on the other point, I have here, for ex- 
ample, a schedule of our extension courses for this year, 105 classes. 

Actually, extension can help very greatly to reduce this problem of 
teacher shortages. Industry has been a keen competitor, as well as 
the Government, for several years, getting some of our very best 
people. We hire persons in extension who are approved by the col- 
lege or department concerned to teach 1 evening a week or 2 evenings 
a week, part-time teachers. 

A large corporation, chemical corporations, have more Ph. D.’s in 
their labs than we have. Many of our graduates in the Ph. D. 
chemistry program can leave our university at a salary higher than 
the instructors now receive who taught them. 

So we hire some of these topnotch people to teach 1 or 2 evenings 
a week. Extension education is a part-time education. It is aimed 
for adults who certainly know what they want if they ever will know. 
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It is not a compulsory education program. It may take you 7 or 8 
or 10 years to get a year’s college work, but you can keep moving 
along. 

Many persons who are accountants in banks would teach one course 
in accounting for us but would not come to the campus at all to teach 
because we could not afford to hire them. 

Mr. Grirrin. What do you pay, as a matter of information ? 

Mr. McCue. I was afraid you would ask that. We pay $300 per 
semester plus your expenses on the basis if you have to travel, 8 cents 
a mile, and we pay your meals not to exceed $5 in any one day. 

In other words, we have some people that fly in from Washington, 
believe it or not, on a few occasions, that have taught. We have had 
a group of wildlife, game, and forestry management people who 
wanted a special course. We didn’t have anyone on our campus who 
could offer that course. We flew a person in from the city to Elkins, 
W. Va. 

Mr. Grirrin. I agree to the use of resources within the community. 
It seems to me that educational administrators in many cases miss 
the boat by not taking advantage of the professional people in the 
community who would be willing to devote 1 or 2 nights a week 
to a class like this, regardless of the pay. They would not be able 
to teach on a full-time basis, but they would like to do it. 

Many times they are not asked. 

Mr. McCur. We do that. 

Frankly, we get people who are better qualified. They would love 
to do it for 1 evening a week, but they look at us and say, “We would 
not. be caught dead on your campus.” 

They would like to do this for the little stimulation that it gives 
them. 

I have three pages of schedules and a great many of those people 
are from industry. Of course, if you are dean of engineering I come 
to you to ask you to look over this man’s record, and, frankly, it is 
not hard to get his college transcript, and many industries today for 
several years have been able to go into our finest universities and 
pick the cream of the crop. 

Frankly, they can pick them because they have more to attract them 
than we have. That is a place where extension can get some of that 
cream back. 

We have been kidding about it a good deal. Some people say 
“We do a little charity work anyhow. We might as well do it for 
you as someone else.” 

Mr. Baimry. Mr. Chairman, we deeply appreciate your hearing 
the group who are sincerely interested in legislation and we hope: 
that the committee takes a kindly attitude to this proposal. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We thank you very much for bringing them, Mr. 
Bailey. 

(The following statements were submitted for the record :) 


STATEMENT BY Hon. KEN HECHLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman, probably no other State in the Union would benefit as much 
from the passage of H.R. 357 than my State of West Virginia, whose economic 
conditions are now familiar to people throughout the Nation. 
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The small sum $124,000 in Federal funds that West Virginia would receive 
under H.R. 357 would enable my State to take a significant step in breaking 
the traditional barriers to economic development, which include community 
leadership and educational services. 

H.R. 357 would provide the impetus for a statewide adult education program 
conducted through West Virginia University’s extension service, which would 
enable our smaller communities to capitalize on their human potential. Such 
adult education programs would provide these communities with the technical 
assistance they need to develop community leadership for economic development. 

Ernie B. McCue, director of the university extension program who testified 
before this subcommittee earlier this week, told me that he already has received 
requests from more than a dozen small communities for help in organizing 
community development councils. 

These communities lack the technical knowledge to begin sound community 
development programs. Passage of H.R. 357 would enable West Virginia Uni- 
versity to begin providing such assistance through its extension service. 

Mr. McCue has received another request from restaurant owners who want 
to improve the quality of their service, which would not only benefit their 
regular West Virginia customers but also would be an important link in boosting 
the State’s potentially lucrative tourist trade. 

These are only examples of how passage of H.R. 357 would help provide 
indispensable opportunities for West Virginia. The university envisions utiliz- 
ing talented persons from every college and community in the State as re- 
source leaders in adult education programs that communities want and need. 

I strongly urge that this subcommittee recommend passage of H.R. 357. 
Thank you. 





STATEMENT BY Hon. HARLEY O. STAGGERS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to express my approval of 
H.R. 357 and to urge this committee to act favorably upon it. 

I shall make my testimony brief, and can save much time by seconding the 
testimony you acquired here this morning from my colleague, the Honorable 
Cleveland M. Bailey, and from Dr. McCue, Mr. Zabeau, and Mr. Hostler. 

As they have indicated, this legislation has special appeal to West Virgin- 
ians since the big hope for bringing our State out of its economic doldrums is 
through the education of our people, to enable them to keep pace with the 
technologie developments which create so much unemployment in our basic 
industries. 

The citizens of West Virginia, who already spend 65 cents out of every tax 
dollar for educational purposes, have long recognized the need for improving 
the mental and physical schooling of our people. The big stumbling block is 
that we have too few tax dollars available to us, even though a high percentage 
of personal income is preearmarked for that purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that as a bonus benefit, the enactment of H.R. 
357 would prove that the Federal Government is interested in the broad spec- 
trum of education rather than just the narrow fields of science, mathematics, 
and modern foreign language. I know you recognize this, as I know the 
position you took in leading the way to the passage of the National Defense 
Edueation Act which is a great monument to your interest in improving educa- 
tional opportunities. You were aware, however, that our only hope in getting 
legislation of that type approved at the White House was the use of the termi- 
nology which has created in the minds of some that the Congress and the Federal 
Government had little or no interest in the humanities. 

If we now enact H.R. 357 and broaden the Federal support for extension 
programs beyond the field of agriculture and home economics, we shall be 
giving our stamp of approval to a balanced educational program which provides 
the opportunity for full development of the human mind into every branch of 
learning. 


Mr. Exxiorr. At this time I will recognize the gentleman from 
Michigan, Mr. Griffin, who will introduce a witness from the State 
of Michigan. 
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Mr. Grirrix. Mr. Biederman and his party, if you will come 
forward. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce to the committee one of 
my very best personal friends from my hometown, who in his state- 
ment has been very modest about himself. 

Lester Biederman came to northern Michigan from Philadelphia 
in the forties. He has been a sparkplug of the whole nothern 
Michigan region and he has done more for my area than any other 
single person without any question at all. 

He has been a leader in the industrial and economic development 
of the region. He singlehandedly, and I really mean that, spark- 
plugged the establishment in my hometown of a college, Northwestern 
Michigan College, which is now a 2-year school, but it will shortly 
be a 4-year college. 

In a period of 5 or 6 years, it has grown from a few students to 550 
students. It is a bootstrap operation that the community went out 
and raised the money and built the buildings and the Kiwanis Club 
Ladies Aid and everybody else pitched in on Saturdays and it actu- 
ally put this college together. 

Les is the president of the board of trustees. 

In addition to all the things that he has done for the community 
and the region, he has done very well in a business way. He is the 
owner of two television stations and about six radio stations in our 
area, 

For a fellow who never graduated from high school he is now an 
honorary graduate of the University of Michigan. I think he is 
quite a distinguished citizen. I am very proud to have him as a wit- 
ness before our committee. 

Mr. Exuiorr. We are very proud to have you, too, Mr. Biederman. 
We want to thank your Congressman, Bob Griffin, for bringing us 
that fine introduction. You are the kind of fellow from his descrip- 
tion that we need more of in every congressional district, and as this 
problem of education gets greater and it is going to get much greater 
in higher education, I personally feel that the kind of college that 
vou have sponsored the development of there must spread to many, 
many communities in America. 

I am anxious to hear what you have to say. You may proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF LES BIEDERMAN, PRESIDENT, MIDWEST BROAD- 
CASTING CO., TRAVERSE CITY, MICH.; PRESIDENT, BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES, NORTHWESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE 


Mr. Bieperman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, the remarks that were 
made by a man we are very proud of in our district, Mr. Griffin, 
makes it very difficult for me to stand here and testify. 

I would rather walk in and testify like another guy. 

Now, I have rubber knees. I didn’t have until he started to speak. 

My name is Les Biederman. I am president of the Midwest 
Broadcasting Co. of Traverse City, Mich., a small city in the upper 
part of the Lower Peninsula of Michigan and, incidentally, the 
cherry capital of the world. 

You should eat more cherry pie. We have to sell those cherries. 
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I represent myself as a private businessman, though I also-serve 
on the board of trustees of Northwestern Michigan College. This 
college is a new 2-year institution, 9 years old, which is making possi- 
ble at least 2 years of higher education for the young people of the 
Traverse City area. 

This institution, by the way, does not qualify for participation in 
any funds which might be made available through H.R. 357. 

I am, however, interested in this bill and urgently recommend its 
passage. The State of Michigan, as most other States, is beset with 
many problems. These have to do with— 

1. A rapidly expanding population—we are the third fastest 
growing State in the nation, behind California and Florida—one 
whiich is shifting from rural to urban areas; 

.. A changing economic scene, from almost complete reliance 
on the automobile industry to one of great diversifications, and 
we aire having some problems on this one; 

3. An increasing number of senior citizens who have the time 
left and the energy to make a contribution to our great State: 
and 

4. A growing number of labor union members who are be- 
coming more interested in themselves as individuals, who are 
becoming more concerned with the world around them and their 
place in it, and who are becoming more interested in the social 
and aesthetic, and interested in the labor union as an economic 
force less and less comparatively. 

I am suggesting that the union member is still just as interested in 
his union and its economic force, but the union does not occupy his 
entire waking hours. He has shifted his interest to other things 
as well. 

You see, Mr. Chairman, in a day we live 24 hours. We work 8, we 
sleep 8, and what we do on the other 8 hours plus our days off and 
plus our weekends is pretty important to us. 

As time goes on we are finding it more and more. 

Mr. Extiorr. And it is going to grow, is it not? 

Mr. BreperMan. Yes, sir, as leisure time comes along. 

It seems to me both as a private citizen and as a private business- 
man who has participated in adult education programs as a student 
that this Congress has a rare opportunity to act for, instead of just 
talk about, education for people of all ages. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, it was my privilege to attend the Genta 

rogram in Philadelphia for 9 years. There was no credit hour 
eet connected with any of the courses I took, but these courses made 
it possible for me to do some of the things that Bob talked about. 
am grateful to the city of Philadelphia for providing this to me. 

This committee, [ am sure, has had all kinds of testimony regard. 
ing the value of education and what it can do for the nation. You 
have heard the many cliches about education for living, have had 
read into the record the responsibility of us all for lifelong learning, 
and have seen our television station educators and others tell of the 
opportunity which is ours for having new visits open to us through 
continuing education throughout life. 

There is one thing I don’t have in the statement here that I think 
is very important. In the field of adult education in my State of 
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Michigan, the people who are running this program are a different 
breed of cat. They operate differently in general education. 

It is much harder hitting than general education. 

The State-supported universities in Michigan have made a fine 
start toward making available opportunities for study for the adults 
of the State. They have opened doors in communities all over the 
State, doors which many citizens didn’t even know existed. 

By passing H.R. 357 other doors would be opened and opportuni- 
ties made available so that all citizens regardless of their previous 
educational experiences would have an opportunity to know more 
about themselves, their community, State, Nation, and the world in 
which we live. 

The directors of continuing education and general extension in the 
State of Michigan tell me that if this bill is passed, the money which 
would be forthcoming will be used in the following ways: 

1. Community development: The objective is to provide assistance 
to, and to work with, local government units and community groups 
in their approach to and solution of their major problems, especially 
those posed in metropolitan and urban fringe areas. 

This urban fringe area is a problem for us. We have growing 
cities where 10 years ago there was nothing in the suburbs of Detroit. 

2. Consultative services: Here the objective is to provide profes- 
sional counsel and consultative assistance to administrators and 
teachers in such diversified fields as special education, curriculum 
planning, and school maintenance and operation. In all cases the 
needs of the sparsely settled areas of Michigan were stressed. 

3. Labor programs: Various types of educational programs for 
industrial workers are needed, such as leadership training, labor- 
management relations, health and safety, and consumer economics. 
Kenavilitation projects for the unemployed would also be included 
by some institutions. 

4. Programs in gerontology: Michigan’s group of senior citizens 
is growing rapidly and experimentation related to their educational 
needs should be expanded. In one case in which registration fees 
were reduced to $2 for those over 65 years of age, enrollment showed 
a 1,300 percent increase. 

Mr. Extiorr. Let me interrupt you right there, Mr. Biederman. 
What courses do you find that the elderly people in our population 
are taking most ? 

Mr. Breperman, There isn’t any limit. Believe it or not, in our 
own institution I can speak firsthand about that, more so than gener- 
ally, that will not be covered by the funds of the same general | 
complex. 

We can walk in an evening class and we can find students from 17 
to 70. It is amazing to see the way they have reacted to this. 

You might be interested in our comparative figures. I was inter- 
ested in the University of Maryland story. We have 550 today day- 
time students; 750 enrolled at night. Of that 750, approximately 
60 are for credit. 

I personally don’t like the word “auditor” because every day I run 
into people who have taken a course as auditor, liked it, taken another 
course and another course and in 4 or 5 or 6 years they say, ”Gee, I 
wish I had credits for this because look how far I would be along 
toward a degree.” It is the same course. 
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Do I answer your question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes. 

Mr. Breperman. No. 5. General adult education: In this category 
might be classified all those areas of knowledge that assist the indi- 
vidual which his personal growth and development, but which also 
have the social connotation of emphasizing his responsibility to both 
society and country. Some of these are the humanities, social science, 
the physical science, mental hygiene, home and family living, parent 
education, and arts and crafts. 

6. Specialized adult education: The needs in this area tend espe- 
cially toward research and the setting up of pilot projects for demon- 
stration purposes. Programs of continuing education of this type 
might well include those for business groups, teachers, lawyers, 
doctors, engineers, and members of other professions. 

At the present time, some of each one of these activities are being 
carried on by one or more of the nine institutions, but only to a very 
limited degree. As a whole, these are the major fields in which the 
activities are not and cannot be self-supporting, and, therefore, can- 
not be touched by those institutions which are required to maintain 
their field and extension programs by project income. 

Michigan’s universities and colleges have the interest, the personnel, 
and the techniques, but they simply do not have the funds to keep 
pace with the needs. They must keep experimenting, conducting 
pilot projects, and preparing materials that can be used by other 
institutions in the group and by the community and junior colleges 
and the adult education departments of the public schools if these 
State colleges and universities are to maintain their position of 
leadership in general education for adults. 

In that line of saying that they have eapability, but are short of 
funds, I would like to talk about this West Virginia situation for 
a minute. 

We have gone to the various State institutions when we were 
trying to develop a college program. They kept telling us no, we 
didn’t have funds to do these things. We were persistent. We saw 
people at the homes. We had meetings, we got services out of them 
because we fought for it. 

I think many communities could get the services, but they don’t 
have enough backbone to get in and fight. 

We wanted this service, and we got it. rate 

The passage of this bill would be a further indication that this 
Congress is concerned not only with what some have called a teenage 
society, but also concerned with an adult population which increas- 
ingly being concerned with the status of our society. 

It would also make clear to the various States that education for 
adults is an important function and one which should receive support 
alongside the educational programs for the youth of America. 

Gentleman, it seems to me you have an opportunity to continue 
your leadership role in the American social, economic, and cultural 
system. 

There is one item that is not in my statement. The adult education 
formula as exercised in Michigan by people now who are in it have 
available billions of dollars of capital equipment which can be used 
in adult education which is off campus, which is not being used now 
for educational purposes. 
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In our own institution, and again I emphasize we would not use 
these funds, but we are making moves in this direction, we use I[BM-— 
650 machines at night. We got the R. L. Polk Co. to set up a tabu- 
lating business in our city solely so that we could use the equipment 
in there which represents an investment of half a million dollars in 
training people for modern business methods. 

Mr. Polk believed this was a pretty good approach and we got an 
industry as a result of the need. 

From the point of view of a citizen, a businessman, a 2-year college 
trustee, and an adult student, I urge the passage of H.R. 357. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Let me ask you, what size town is Traverse City ? 

Mr. Breperman. If you talk to the census man he will tell you 
16,000. If you talk to the chamber of commerce he will tell you 
about 22,000, 

Mr. Exnsorr. I am familiar with that, too. My hometown has a 
population of about 12,000 and we have a college very similar to the 
one you mentioned. 

Ours is a 2-year college. It has 350 State students which in 
proportion is about the size of your college. 

I would like to say to you that I know of no institution in our 
little town that has contributed more over a period of time that it 
has existed than has that college. 

It, too, without benefit of these funds, is conducting many night 
classes and special classes that are contributing a very great deal to 
the community life. 

It seems to me that as America grows we are going to have to put 
education on a less formalized basis than it has been in the past and 
really make its knowledge available to people of all ages. 

With respect to that, I agree with you very wholeheartedly. I have 
an idea that you are the kind of fellow who can make any sort of 
institution you are interested in work. 

Are there any questions ¢ 

Mr. Daniels. 

Mr. Dantets. I have one question that does not deal with the bill 
itself. How many of those people in your town are registered ? 

Mr. Breperman. Well, sir, I don’t know how many of them are 
registered, but when we take a young man whom we are very proud 
of, who has had a successful law practice and he has political ambi- 
tions, and we nominate him for Congress, I want you to know, sir, 
we don’t let him down. 

You might. be interested to know we had a dinner in Traverse City 
on Friday night, a tribute to our Congressman. Something like 450 
or 500 people were glad to pay $20 for the privilege of eating about a’ 
dollar and a half dinner to tell him what we think of him. 

Mr. Grirrin. Incidentally, the money did not go to me, Les. 

Mr. Breperman. The fellow who sold the tickets probably mis- 
represented it, Bob. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Well, you have a great Congressman, I have had the 
privilege of serving with him here for several years now. He and I 
worked very closely in the passage 2 years ago of the National De- 
fense Education Act under which—lI just had the privilege of telling 
him a minute ago—100,000 boys and girls are going to school now 
under the loan provisions of that act in the colleges of America. 
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Mr. BreperMan. We granted over a hundred in our institution, 
I believe. : 

Mr. Exniorr. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Breverman. Mr. Chairman, before I get away from this body, 
I would like to ask you to shorten these sessions of Congress because 
we need Mr. Griffin back in Traverse City more. We have all kinds 
of jobs for him to do there. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you, sir. 

Our next witness is Mr R. A. Jones, executive vice-president, 
Middle Atlantic Lumberman’s Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 


STATEMENT OF R. A. JONES, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC LUMBERMAN’S ASSOCIATION, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA. 


Mr. Jones Mr. Cuarrman, gentlemen of the subcommittee, thank 
you for the privilege of appearing before you on behalf of H.R. 357. 

My name is Robert Jones. I am the executive vice-president of 
the Middle Atlantic Lumberman’s Association, a trade organization 
of retail lumber and building materials dealers with headquarters in 
Philadelphia. 

Our association represents the retail dealers in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, and the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Jones, do you prefer to stand? You may sit or 
stand, as you prefer. 

Mr. Jones. I will sit; thank you sir. 

Currently there is space in our industry and an ever-growing need 
for adequate and increased facilities, as well as the opportunity for 
adult education and out-of-school training. 

From my own experience this need can best be filled through the 
extension services of land-grant colleges and State universities which 
have proved so successful in this kind of on-the-job education work. 

This new need faced by our building industry has been created and 
accelerated because of the rapidly expanding population of the 
Nation and its subsequent demand for increased shelter. 

In order to meet the growing demand for such shelter some im- 
petus and stimuli must be developed for training more people through 
extended education in the basic trades having to do with estimating, 
repairing, maintaining, improving, and selling existing dwellings 
because new home construction by itself will not be enough nor 
wculd it be economic to do the job of housing a growing America’s 
fainilies. 

To do this in the quickest time commensurate with sound grogram- 
ingt and good workmanship the building industry needs the help of 
established educational institutions which have the basic facilities 
for such adult education. 

To illustrate this point I call attention to the highly successful 
achievements of such successful institutions in the field of agricul- 
tural and home economics extension work which have already proved 
a major service to the rural sections of the country and helped 
tremendously in the overall economic stability of the agricultural 
program. 
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i believe a similar valuable service could be developed for all the 
families of America as well as the homebuilding industry by these 
same institutions if sufficient financial help could be given to them 
to initiate adult training programs through their time tested exten- 
sion work at local levels. 

Now the industry itself through trade associations such as ours 
has already carried out very successful adult training courses cover- 
ing the above outlined subjects and many more. 

But our biggest problem is lack of qualified teachers to carry on 
the work on the large scale necessary to achieve needed results in 
the allowable time factor which currently confronts us. 

The sheer logistics of trying to train hundreds of thousands of 
adults who have the desire and interest to learn these trades simply 
staggers the imagination. 

In fact, without the help of trained educators it would be almost 
impossible to do this job. I believe the proposed bill: H.R. 357, 
would be a vital contribution to this end. 

Through its application in the home improvement field at local 
levels it would do much to help people keep gainfully employed, to 
maintain the real estate values of all of our communities, to increase 
the tax revenue of local government by improving and modernizing 
existing dwellings and through such home improvements to put a 
stop to unnecessary deterioration and costly slum areas which develop 
when obsqlescence and neglect take over. 

At the present time the teaching resources of our colleges are heav- 
ily burdened with demands made on them for regular and normal 
student education. The increasing need for assistance and guidance 
in the field of adult education and out-of-school employees who have 
the interest and the desire for such on the job training will add much 
to this burden unless sound and enlightened economic help can become 
a practical reality. 

When weighing the relatively low cost for such an extension train- 
ing program against the obvious benefits to be gained, I believe the 
end result will speak for itself. 

In the area of urban redevelopment alone with this extremely high 
cost to government, such a program as proposed under H.R. 357 
would be an invaluable investment whereby private industry and 
private citizens working together to improve neighborhoods keep 
communities physically sound and help much to improve the standard 
of living of our American families. 

I believe that the proposed bill H.R. 357 designed especially for 
extension services of land-grant colleges and State universities will 
in no way create a Federal burden in the field of education since funds- 
allocated under H.R. 357 will be used for extension work in teaching 
services and not for construction purposes to enlarge present student 
facilities. 

The building industry, particularly the segment having to do with 
home improvement and modernization, drastically needs help in edu- 
cating and training our employees. Since so much and so many in 
the building industry depend on the building industry for their live- 
lihood, it would seem to be only good judgment on America’s part 
to keep our entire educational system as a vital part of our economic 
defense program. 


44883—60——-7 
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Gentlemen, I thank you for the privilege of appearing before you 
and stating our case from the industry for H.R. 357. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Thank you very much. We are happy to have your 
statement, Mr. Jones. 

Are there questions of Mr. Jones? 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jonss. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Our next witness is Maj. Martin M. Puncke, training 
and personnel division of the Maryland State Police, Baltimore, Md. 

Major Puncke, we are happy to have you with us today. You may 
proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MARTIN M. PUNCKE, CHIEF, TRAINING AND PER- 
SONNEL DIVISION, MARYLAND STATE POLICE, PIKESVILLE, MD. 


Major Puncke. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, | would like to express my appreciation to the representatives 
of the University of Maryland, the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, and the other police departments that have taken 
time out this morning to come and sit at this hearing and support 
your bill, sir. 

My name is Martin M. Puncke. I am the chief, training and 
personnel division, Maryland State Police, Pikesville, Md. 

I come before you today to speak on behalf of House bill 357, a 
bill designed to promote the welfare of the people by authorizing 
the appropriation of funds to assist the States and territories in the 
further development of their programs of general university exten- 
sion education, and to request your favorable consideration of this 
proposed legislation. 

I believe that the general welfare of the people is directly related 
to the educational opportunities provided all groups within our 
society. 

The members of this subcommittee are already aware of the in- 
creased crime rate and highway death toll of over 38,000 per year 
throughout our country. 

Among other things, this demonstrates the need for training and 
maintaining an efficient law enforcement organization to fight crim- 
inal activities, and to successfully control traffic, 

In the opinion of the Department of Maryland State Police, we 
feel that the enactment of House bill 357 would provide the funds to 
State universities and land-grant colleges to support an expansion of 
their educational extension services to law enforcement personnel. 

Our knowledge in evaluating police problems, both in the crime 
laboratories and general field activities has pointed up the need for 
greater cooperation between existing police training facilities and 
our universities and colleges, whose research, teaching, and extension 
services could be focused upon many of the complex problems of 
police department organization, policy, and administration. 

The oldtime policeman, appointed politically and usually unfit 
psychologically and academically, is of necessity, on the way out. 
Today’s policeman must be a well-educated individual with an ex- 
tensive background in order to cope with present day criminal be- 
havior and the complex problem of highway traffic safety. 
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Training and exposure to new methods and techniques of police 
operation is a must if we are to carry out our responsi ilities to the 
community. } 

Some excellent training facilities are in existence and to name a 
few: 

Federal Bureau of Investigation, Washington, D.C. ; 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evanston IIl.; 
Southern Police Institute, University of Kentucky, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; 
but their number is limited. 

Geographical location and cost of attendance restricts their en- 
rollment. 

In most instances, the courses are attended by members of the 
larger police departments and State police organizations in the 
country. The policeman employed by smaller States, counties, or 
municipalities have a very limited opportunity to gain a formally 
presented police education. 

In police departments which have 10 or more men, generally there 
is some type of a training program. This will extend from a meager 
formal presentation to several weeks of formal training depending 
entirely upon the facilities and the general conditions surrounding a 
particular department. 

In departments of less than 10 men, it is very seldom that a training 
program exists. It is impossible for the small municipality or county 
to properly finance formal training. Therefore, these men are re- 
quired to attempt to perform their duties without specific information 
or guidance concerning their responsibilities or activities. 

Under the provisions of this bill, with the funds being made avail- 
able to the State universities and/or land-grant colleges, the resulting 
expansion of educational services should benefit policemen who will 
be able to attend courses in the approximate vicinities of their homes. 

In this event, there will be a much greater incentive for them to 
enroll in this type of educational program. 

It must be ms clear that we do not expect the colleges and uni- 
versities to duplicate our own efforts in fundamental recruit training, 
but to supplement them with professional instruction in academic, 
supervisory, and scientific skills. These institutions would also be 
called upon to supply the newest insights of basic research in such 
fields as psychology, sociology, and medicine, as they apply to the 
problems of law enforcement. 

The need for more training is quite apparent. Law enforcement 
personnel as a group are the least trained of all those involved in the 
machinery of justice in our democracy. Lawyers, court officials, and 
lawmakers are mostly the products of higher education. In fact, a 
college education is required of many of these officials before they 
are allowed to carry out their duties and responsibilities. 

Yet the very men and women we depend upon to start the wheels 
of justice in motion, that is, those who stand between the law- 
makers and interpreters and the law offenders, have had the 
least amount of educational experience prior to their induction into 
law enforcement. 

In all fairness, and with much gratitude, it must be said that our 
State university is already contributing greatly to the advancement 
of police training. 
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The University of Maryland’s general extension division, Univer- 
sity College, has provided an unusual number of programs for police 
officers in areas like highway traffic safety, juvenile delinquency con- 
trol, investigation and interrogation procedures, and courses in En- 
glish, speech, American government, psychology, and sociology. 

These courses have meant a great deal to individual officers and 
to the law enforcement agencies they represent. 

In addition, general extension service is making a recognized im- 
pact upon such other public service personnel as those associated 
with volunteer fire departments, State and county highway depart- 
ments, libraries, hospitals, and schools. 

I am certain that universities and colleges, if they had the financial 
means to support special areas of study, could develop and offer a 
curriculum to train young men and women for careers in law en- 
forcement just as they do for medicine, law, teaching, nursing, and 
business careers. 

This, in my opinion, would be a great step forward. This is not 
an extension service, as such, but the professional staff members who 
offer this curriculum on college campuses would be able to serve as 
instructors on a part time basis at various extension centers through- 
out the country, thus benefiting over 316,000 city, county, State, and 
Federal law enforcement officers. 

Specifically, we envisage this bill to stimulate such other programs 
as— 

Consultation service to existing police academies; 
Evaluation of existing training programs by professional 
educators; 
Research in development of instructional materials; 
Provide university level instruction to police personnel in areas 
such as 
Business administration as applied to police work. 
Economics. 
Psychology. 
Sociology. 
Public relations as applied to police policies and procedures. 
Provide an instructor’s school for police instructors. 
Develop evaluation procedures for personnel improvement and 
promotions. 
Develop special visual aids on police problems. 
Maintain central source of visual aid material. 

In conclusion, a few institutions of higher learning acress the 
country are offering, on a funds-available basis, educational programs 
that have been both interesting and instructive to law enforcement 
officers or potential police personnel. 

As a result of these educational programs the quality of police 
personnel and the services they render to the citizens has indicated 
the possibility of raising standards of recruitment and performance. 

We need more of these programs on a more universally available 
basis. 

House bill 357 can help to do this. 

The individual citizen, the community, and, ultimately, the Nation, 
are the direct beneficiaries of such a program. 
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In the opinion of the Department of Maryland State Police, we feel 
that House bill 357 is a bill which will benefit police traiing in 
particular, and the general public as a whole, by rendering them a 
more efficient, dependable service. 

It is therefore, recommended that this bill receive favorable con- 
sideration by this committee. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Exxsorr. Thank you very much, Major Puncke. 

Are there any questions # 

Mr. Watnwricur. I would like to say that what the major is say- 
ing has become more and more evident today. The appointment 
to highway patrol posts used to be political. Now we see, more and 
more, the appointment of professionals such as himself. 

The most recent example is the appointment in Chicago of the new 
police commissioner taken from the ranks of a professorial elite of 
America. 

I believe his job was professor of criminology in the University 
of California before he went to Chicago. 

So it is particularly good to hear from people like yourself. 

Major Puncke. This is a growing trend throughout the country. 
We feel that it is very, very good for the police profession. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, major. 

Major Puncke. You are welcome, sir. 

Mr. Exttiorr. The Honorable Byron L. Johnson, a Member of 
Congress from Colorado, Second Congressional District, has signified 
his interest in the legislation. He has sent me word that he endorses 
it and regrets that he is unable to appear this morning in behalf of it. 

(The formal statement of Mr. Johnson follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Byron L. JOHNSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Chairman, before undertaking to speak with respect to H.R. 357, a bill to 
provide assistance for general university extension education, I contacted the 
extension division director of the University of Colorado, Dean D. Mack Easton. 
From him I learned that there are a great many people in our home State who 
already avail themselves of university extension classes and many more who 
would if the opportunities were more widely available. 

I inquired as to whether or not these persons could be expected to meet all 
the costs of such education and was advised that the persons who most need 
the services are less likely to recognize its value or be able to pay the cost. 
However, an investment in their education will yield both them and the com- 
munity substantial dividends far in excess of the outlays. 

Dean Easton points up the following groups whose needs have not yet been 
met: labor, small business, public affairs, education, community service, the 
aging, and underprivileged minorities. In many of these cases, the need is” 
especially for the initial investment in developing special courses and teaching 
materials. Quite possibly the whole cost will be recovered over a period of 
years, but the initial investment must come from public funds. Certainly the 
investment we make in the broadened education of our people is the finest 
investment we can make. The maximum development of our human resources 
should be the primary goal of our free society. University extension education 
has an important role to play in this development. 

Dean Easton’s statement is, I believe, worthy of the attention of the full 
committee, and I ask that it be included at this point in the record. 

Years ago I had the opportunity to observe at firsthand the work of univer- 
sity extension at a State university which I attended. I was tremendously 
impressed with the great public interest which such education arouses and the 
significent contribution such education made to the lives of the people involved. 
Bringing the campus to the citizens multiplies manyfold the effectiveness of 
colleges and universities. It can truly be said not only of Wisconsin, but of 
many others that the boundaries of the campus are the boundaries of the State. 
H.R. 357 will make that concept even more meaningful. 
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STATEMENT BY DEAN D. Mack Easton, Division DIREcTOR, 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


THE NEED FOR FEDERAL Support FoR GENERAL EXTENSION SERVICES 
AS ILLUSTRATED BY COLORADO 


This statement is written in the belief that the situation in Colorado has 
many elements in common with other States. Not only is Colorado in some 
ways typical of the Rocky Mountain States, but many problems in general 
extension work in the Rocky Mountain States also exist in every region of the 
country. The educational data in the statement refer only to the University 
of Colorado. On the other hand, the statement is written with a knowledge 
of the general extension services and problems of all the colleges and univer- 
sities in the State, both public and private. 


BACKGROUND 


Extension work was established at the University of Colorado in 1912. It 
is currently the most rapidly growing part of the university. We expect this 
year to serve well over 20,000 people in extension classes and correspondence 
courses alone and over 11,000 in short courses and institutes on the campus. 
In addition, we maintain library services not otherwise available in the State, 
special consultative, research, and other services for State and local govern- 
ment (including the public school), and are taking the main burden in time 
and expense for a cooperative program in international relations, which cur- 
rently involves over 15,000 people. In spite, however, of a policy of not doing 
what a local community can do for itself, and in spite of the excellent extension 
services of other public and private institutions, we are not able to meet the 
existing needs of the State. f 

UNMET NEEDS 


No complete inventory of unmet needs is possible in a brief statement, but 
the following represent important categories in Colorado which are not met, 
or very inadequately met, by the combined resources of higher education in 
the State. 


A. Labor education 


Organized labor in Colorado is interested in university-sponsored educational 
programs including economics, history, government, labor law, international 
relations, and community responsibility as well as programs relating more 
directly to the union work of members and officers. We lack the manpower 
and money to develop, organize, and staff such programs. 


B. Small-business education 


A real need seems to exist in Colorado for special programs for small busi- 
ness, especially in our smaller cities and towns, including such subjects as 
merchandising, accounting, personnel management, advertising, etc. 


C. Public affairs education 

Public affairs education of two types is needed: education regarding public 
problems and public issues, and leadership training courses. 
D. Community services 

Except for the small communities served by Cooperative Agricultural Exten- 
sion, Colorado communities have almost no services available to assist in solving 
such community problems as delinquency control, recreation, community organi- 
zation, and community development. 


E. Education for retirement and for retired persons 


I know of no institution in the State which maintains an educational program 
to assist in planning for retirement, or an educational program for retired 
persons, even in its own local community. Certainly no statewide program 
exists. While much of this work may eventually be done by the public schools, 
the original leadership, including the development of materials and at least 
pilot and demonstration projects, must come from the universities. 
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F. Programs for the underprivileged minorities 


The least developed and most poorly utilized human resources of the State 
are its cultural minorities, particularly the Indian, and the citizen of Spanish- 
American background. The Indians moving into our urban areas from reser- 
vations now constitute a serious problem. These groups have the fewest and 
least-wanted job skills, and are the source of the greatest demands on welfare 
and other public services. Many need adult elementary education, vocational 
education, and education for citizenship. Outside of Denver, very little or 
nothing is available to them. Here, too, is a task which may eventually be 
undertaken by the public schools, but the leadership, including the development 
of programs and materials and the conduct of demonstration projects, must 
come from the universities. 

Related to these problems are the problems of intergroup relations. Educa- 
tional institutions and agencies of local government are cooperating on these 
problems in the Denver area, but almost nothing is being done elsewhere in the 
State. 

FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


The problems of financing general extension services vary tremendously with 
the nature of the program and with the group to be served. 


A. A continuing education for the professions 


Continuing education for such professions as medicine, surgery, law, ac- 
counting, and engineering demands the development of special teaching materi- 
als and special programs. Members of such professions, however, have incomes 
which normally make it possible for them to pay the costs of the services 
received. In thoses cases in which the employing corporation or State agency 
requests the service, the corporation or ageney can pay the costs. 


B. Labor education, business education 


Education for labor and for small business requires the development of 
special courses and teaching materials. While part of these costs may be 
recoverable over a period of years, no funds exist to cover starting costs. More- 
over, organized labor feels that services to labor should be subsidized from 
public funds as in the case of agriculture. 


C. Public affairs education 


The interest in, and motives for, education in public affairs are not yet strong 
enough to make people willing to pay even the immediate instructional costs of 
such services, to-say nothing of the costs of developing special teaching mate- 
rials in the form of pamphlets, syllabuses, radio, and video tapes and bibliog- 
raphies. That an interest exists is indicated by the current participation of 
over 15,000 people in the “great decisions” program initiated by the Foreign 
Policy Association and cosponsored in Colorado by colleges, universities, and 
voluntary associations. The cost of this program to the participant, however, 
is only $1 per couple. The University of Colorado has never been able to re- 
cover the cost of a program in public affairs, and its experience is probably 
typical. 


D. Programs for individuals and groups of limited income 


Many educational services which are important from the point of view of the 
general welfare involve persons or voluntary associations able to pay only a 
fraction of the costs of the services. These include— 

1. Programs for retired people on limited fixed incomes. 

2. Programs for members of minority groups, generally not fully em- 
ployed all year, and having extremely low incomes. 

3. Services to the nongovernmental community and its voluntary 
associations, 

4. Services for the young adult. These include regular undergraduate 
courses as well as special courses not part of a regular curriculum. We 
already have to charge the partitime college student more than we charge 
the full-time student on our campus. Tryically, he is in his twenties, is 
married, and has at least one child. Some of our ablest students fall in 
this category. Not to make higher education available to such persons 
constitutes a most undesirable waste of human resources. 

5. Programs which must be held at long distances from a university 
campus, or to which persons must travel long distances. The Rocky Moun- 
tain States may be described as consisting of islands of population separated 
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by large areas which are very sparsely inhabited. To take a course to the 
more distant parts of the State, or to bring persons to the campus from the 
more distant parts of the State, frequently adds a cost factor much 
greater than the persons involved can pay. The problem of serving all parts 
of Colorado equitably is a chronic problem which all of the colleges and 
universities of the State cooperating together cannot solve with their pres- 
ent resources. 

E. Training adult education teachers 


It now seems clear that if we are to have an adequate supply of competent 
extension teachers, both paid and volunteer, the university must carry the costs 
of teaching them how to teach effectively. We need to recruit more persons 
with subject-matter competence and prepare them to serve as part-time teach- 
ers in our extension programs. 


IMPORTANCE TO THE NATIONAL WELFARE 


The importance of public-affairs education need not be stressed in a period 
when the world is changing rapidly and the majority of adults are faced with 
issues for which their public-school training gave them no background. 

The importance of general extension to the economy, however, is often under- 
estimated. Conservative estimates indicate that between 1955 and 1975, the 
population of the United States will increase by 40 percent, but the labor force 
will increase only 20 percent. (‘The big increases will be in children and young 
people not yet on the labor market, and in retired persons.) Because of length- 
ened vacations and changes in the workweek, the increase in man-hours worked 
during this 20-year period is estimated at only 10 percent. In 1955, every work- 
ing American supported himself and 1% other persons. Merely to maintain 
our present standard of living, every working American in 1975 must support 
himself and 31% other persons. The short supply of college trained people was 
by 1955 the major limiting factor on the growth of our economy, and shortages 
in many categories—especially trained management—will worsen at an increas- 
ing rate. Under these conditions, the maximum development of our human 
resources is more important than ever before in our history. It cannot be ade- 
quately achieved without large contributions from general extension services. 

Nore.—The information in the above paragraph comes from Peter Drucker: 
“America’s Next Twenty Years,” a series of four papers published in Harper’s 
magazine, March—June 1955. 


Mr. Exuiorr. Also at this point, I would like to place in the record 
a letter received by this commiteee from Evelyn M. Lewis, executive 
secretary, extension division, of the University of Colorado, strongly 
endorsing H.R. 357. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

Marcu &, 1960. 

Dear Sie: Since I will be unable to be in Washington, D.C., March 15, 16, 
and 17 to appear as a witness on behalf of H.R. 357, a bill to provide assistance 
for general university extension, I wish to have this filed as a statement for 
the record. 

I wish to give this bill my strong personal endorsement because I feel that 
many unmet education needs will be greatly assisted by the passage of this bill. 

During the past 14 years I have worked for the Adult Education Council of 
Denver and have had an opportunity to observe the excellent service performed 
in Colorado by the extension division of the university, but because of our 
scattered population, there is need for a great deal of expansion of extension 
services throughout the State. 

The extension division, is being constantly aware of the needs for general 
university extension education in the Denver area, cooperates with the local 
adult education council. Even here lack of sufficient funds makes it impossible 
for the university to meet the demand. The suburban areas need an extension 
program which could be provided with sufficient funds to establish suburban 
centers and attract the necessary leadership. In other parts of the State the 
university is making a valiant effort to establish courses of the variety and 
caliber needed but the need surpasses the financial ability of the university to 
provide sufficient opportunities 
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At a time when citizens in a democracy must be constantly acquiring new 
knowledge and new skills, the university has an obligation to provide adequate 
opportunities for every individual to acquire the education he needs. In 
Colorado people are not only willing to take advantage of general university 
extension education but are asking for more opportunities that the university 
can provide. The State is financially unable to give adequate support. The 
outstanding accomplishments in the area of vocational education which were 
made possible through the assistance of Federal funds stand as a testimonial 
to the ability of State educational intitutions to make wise use of Federal aid 
to education. 

I believe the passage of H.R. 357 would materially aid the development of 
the kind of an educational program most needed at the present time. 

Sincerely, 
EVELYN M. LEwIs, 
Evecutive Secretary. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Our next witness is Miss Germaine Krettek, director 
of the Washington office of the American Library Association. 

May I say to you that we are very happy to have you with us, 
Miss Krettek. I have found that when you appear in behalf of any 
legislation that it is usually good legislation and I always appreciate 
the preparation that goes into the statements that you bring us. 


STATEMENT OF GERMAINE KRETTEK, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
OFFICE, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Miss Krerrex. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Germaine Krettek. I am director of the Washington 
oflice of the American Library Association, a nonprofit, professional 
association of more than 23,000 members, consisting of librarians, 
trustees, and friends of libraries interested in the development, 
extension, and improvement of libraries as essential factors in the 
educational, social, and cultural needs of our Nation. 

The American Library Association endorses the purpose of H.R. 
357, a bill to assist the States and territories in the further develop- 
ment of their programs of general university extension education. 

Our association has had a long-standing concern about adult 
education. Indeed, it was the conviction that an agency for con- 
tinuing education was needed which led to founding of the first 
public “library in Boston as far back as 1852, over a hundred years 
ago. 

That principle of fostering adult education wherever and whenever 
possible has Bani one of the guiding objectives of the American 
Library Association and of public libraries ever since. 

The association looks with favor upon the proposal to provide 
financial aid to land-grant colleges and universities to enable them 
to expand their programs of practical and cultural information’ 
for adults. 

It believes that the serious deficiencies revealed in recent studies 
of our educational preparedness render this enlarged activity an 
urgent necessity. 

It realizes that these institutions of higher education are already 
making a valiant effort in their extension programs, but should 
be aided and encouraged to do more. The present bill should 
do that. 

The American Library Association would like, however, to call 
attention to several significant oversights in H.R. 357, as it now 
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stands. One is that the role the college and university library 
could and should play in the program appears to have been com- 
pletely overlooked. 

Under the modern methods of instruction carefully selected library 
materials and services must bulwark the teacher and the course. 
Otherwise the desired results may not be achieved. 

College and university libraries will be glad to assist, but their 
resources are already overtaxed because of the rise in enrollment 
and the consequent increased demands on existing library services. 

Additional courses will put an even greater strain upon funds 
presently available for college library materials and services. 

It is urged, therefore, that explicit provision be made in the bill 
for expenditures for these needed additional items. 

The bill should be amended also, we feel, to take cognizance of 
the fact that public libraries render important services to adult 
education. 

In the cities, in the counties, and in the small towns and villages, 
public library services are a resource not to be overlooked. 

For example, approximately 81 million adult books are available for 
free use through the public libraries of the Nation. The circulation 
of these books annually is over 200 million. 

In addition, it should be remembered that many public libraries 
have convenient meeting rooms and auditoriums. 

But the problem of adequately financing adult education in libraries 
is part of the problem of financing libraries. Public libraries, like 
schools, find it increasingly difficult to meet the pressing demands of 
an expanding population which is requiring more and more education 
of all kinds. 

Expanding adult education programs will make increased demands 

upon libraries for books and other library materials such as films and 
recordings, for assistance in program planning and in the discussion 
Publ; ‘ ‘ ’ 
Public libraries are already feeling the impact of off-campus exten- 
sion courses. These courses are frequently provided in communities 
which do not have university or college library facilities. Teachers 
and students, therefore, look to the public library as a resource for 
this extension activity. 

Consequently, we recommend that the bill include the provision 
that funds may be spent for public library materials and services 
needed in connection with the courses given under the program. 

In order to achieve the objectives outlined above regarding library 
services we offer the following suggestions: 

Any program for the further extension of adult education off the 
campuses of our universities and colleges requires instructional ma- 
terials such as books, journals, newspapers, > in recordings, manu- 
scripts, government documents, etc. Far too frequently, however, no 
provision for such additional library materials is made in the univer- 
sity budget. Consequently, students taking such extension courses, 
and the faculty members conducting them, face difficulties in ob- 
taining the necessary reading materials. Local public libraries geared 
to meet general community needs are often their only resource and are 
unable to provide the materials necessary to supplement the university 
extension courses. 
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Recognizing their responsibility to provide these materials, some 
large university libraries are attempting to provide the necessary 
books and other materials to support ccm: extension courses 
by making these materials available through the libraries in the 
communities where the courses are being offered. This service is not 
general, however, and even when it is provided, may impose a con- 
siderable financial strain on the university library. 

In the absence of even this minimal service from the university, 
the burden falls on the town library. Eager as the public library 
is to serve the entire community, and to cooperate with the university, 
its primary function is not to serve as a college library. Consideration 
must be given, therefore, to developing a program whereby library 
materials can be made readily available to students and faculty in 
off-campus courses. The pattern for the use of library materials in 
the extension program will vary from State to State and from in- 
stitution to institution. It is impossible to specify all the cases, but 
in general, language should be included in the bill which would 
make it possible for the university or college carrying on the extension 
program to make payments for some or all of these purposes to— 

1. University and college libraries to purchase and prepare for 
use, or otherwise make available, books, pamphlets, periodicals, 
and related materials required for the extension program. The 
title to such materials should rest with the library, if possible. 

2. University and college libraries to ship the books and related 
materials to the point of use, to make arrangements for their 
servicing, and their return when the need is over. 

3. University and college libraries to render such reference and 
other library services as might be required from the extension 
points which would be notified of the availability and terms of 
such service. 

4, University and college libraries to contract for the provision 
of the library services at the extension points, 

5. Public libraries at the extension points—if satisfactory ar- 
rangements cannot be made in accordance with suggestions 1 to 
4—to render the required library service. Such a contract might 
provide for the purchase of additional library materials, and 
might also include provision for use of meeting rooms. 

The deposit of collections of library materials in educational insti- 
tutions, including public libraries, is consistent with the accepted 
pattern of cooperation in exchanging materials between libraries of 
various ee Libraries are always ready to serve all groups of 
citizens. Their services, however, are dependent on the funds avail- 
able. It may be necessary, therefore, to supplement their income to 
take care of the increased demand made upon their facilities and 
services by an expanded adult education program. 

With lem recommended changes, the poo ll Library Associ- 
ation heartly endorses H.R. 357 and urges its passage. In doing so, 
the association a with the statement in the 1955-57 report of the 
Fund for Adult Education : 

The world cannot wait until the new generations take charge. It is adults 
who make the homes, the churches, the communities * * *. Men and women 


must act while their children prepare. Their decisions will create the world 
their children inherit. 
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The American Library Association appreciates the opportunity of 
appearing before this subcommittee to present its views on the legis- 
lation under consideration. Thank you for your courtesy. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Miss Krettek, for your fine 
statement. 

Let me suggest that if you have language that you would care to 
suggest in the area that you mentioned in your statement, I shall be 
happy for you to let the committee have it. 

Miss Krerrex. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I am hoping that we will be able to complete our 
hearings this week on this subject. However, we will not be able to 
meet tomorrow on account of a meeting of the full committee that we 
could not foresee at the time these hearings were set, but we will re- 
sume hearings on this subject matter on Wednesday and through 
Thursday of this week. 

Miss Krerrex. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Are there any questions of Miss Krettek ? 

Mr. Grarmo. Miss Krettek, are you suggesting that we should have 
provisions in this bill specifically for appropriations to nonpublic 
libraries ? 

Miss Krerrex. The provision should be for library materials to 
back up the courses given by the universities. For instance, if the 
university holds a course in an area they should provide the library 
materials for the use of teachers and the pupils that take that course. 

Now, these materials might be from their own university library 
material, but there would need to be additional materials to take care 
of the courses given outside the university. 

In some instances they might want to make use of the facilities of 
a public library. 

In this case the university material should be made available to 
that public library for the use of the student and the teachers. 
Wherever the course is given and whether it is through the public 
library or directly through the general university extension, then the 
library materials to back up those courses should be provided. 

Mr. Griarmo. Of course, university libraries are restricted to use by 
their own people, so to speak. Now, as a practical matter, would 
you be suggesting that these books would be available since these 
veople are off campus and usually in towns or cities, are you suggest- 
ing that this material would be found in a public library, but restricted 
to those taking these extension courses ? 

Miss Krerrex. This is pretty difficult to administer, but through 
long years of experience I have seen where courses have been set up 
outside the university campus and without any consideration of where 
the materials are to be found the courses are set up and the teachers 
and pupils come to the public libraries expecting to find those mate- 
rials and there are no materials available for them. 

Either the universities through their own university library should 
make available the books and materials that are going to be used, 
set up a library in the community where they are going to have 
the courses, or else they should make arrangement with the public 
library to provide the material which will be needed by the students 
and the teachers conducting the courses in that particular community. 
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Mr. Giarmo. Is it your belief that under the present proposals in 
this bill that money would be available for the university to provide 
that material? 

Miss Krerrex. There is no provision specifically spelled out. 
There is nothing to indicate that the library materials are an essen- 
tial factor in the success of the program. 

We believe this should be specifically spelled out because we have 
seen it happen too many times over the years that courses have been 
set up without provision for the material to back up the course. 

Mr. Griarmo. Thank you. 

Mr. Enxiorr. Thank you very much, Miss Krettek. If there is 
nothing further, the committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
W ednesday morning. 

(Thereupon, at 11:50 a.m., the subcommittee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m., Wednesday, March 16, 1960.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 16, 1960 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL Epucation, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EpucATION AND LaBor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in the caucus 
room, Old House Office Building, Hon. Carl] Elliott (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Elliott, Green, Daniels, Giaimo, and 
Holt. 

Also present: Dr. Harry V. Barnard, subcommittee clerk. 

Mr. Extiorr. We will move along now with our hearings on H.R. 
357, which is a bill to authorize the appropriation of funds to assist 
the States and territories in further tht, sore of their programs 
of general university extension education. 

ur first witness today is Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick, the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Dr. Derthick is accompanied by Mr. Ralph C. M. Flynt, Assistant 
Commissioner for Legislative and Program Development, Office of 
Education; Dr. Homer D. Babbidge, Jr., Assistant Commissioner for 
Higher Education, Office of Education; and Dr. Harold A. Haswell, 
Director, Higher Education Programs Branch, Division of Higher 
Education, Office of Education. 

Dr. Derthick, we are happy to have you. In the many appear- 
ances that you have had occasion through the years to make hates 
our committee, I have found that you always bring us something al- 
ways very worthwhile. I am oh forward to listening to your 
testimony. You may proceed when you are ready. 
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STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, U.S. COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE; ACCOMPANIED BY RALPH C. M. FLYNT, ASSISTANT COM- 
MISSIONER FOR LEGISLATIVE AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT, 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION; HOMER D. BABBIDGE, JR., ASSISTANT 
COMMISSIONER FOR HIGHER EDUCATION, OFFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION; AND HAROLD A. HASWELL, DIRECTOR, HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAMS BRANCH, DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Dr. Derruicx. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I am sure you know how delighted we all are to appear before you 
and your committee and how much we appreciate the constructive 
leadership and encouragement your committee has given us and 
given education throughout the country. 

We have been asked to testify today—and we welcome the oppor- 
tunity very much indeed—on the three substantially identical bills, 
H.R. 357, introduced by Mr. Elliott, H.R. 6208, introduced by Mr. 
Van Zandt, and H.R. 7289, introduced by Mrs. Green. 

At the conclusion of this prepared statement, my colleagues and 
I will be pleased to answer any questions you may have concerning 
the matter before us. 

Each of these bills would authorize the appropriation of Federal 
funds to be allotted to the States by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for the purpose of assisting the States in 
the further development of general university extension programs. 
H.R. 357 and H.R. 6208 would authorize a permanent annual appro- 
priation of $1,020,000—$20,000 to be allotted to each State and the 
remainder to be apportioned on the basis of relative total populations. 

H.R. 7289 would authorize an appropriation of twice these amounts 
for the same purpose and to be allotted in the same manner. In 
addition, each of the three bills would authorize an additional appro- 
priation of $8 million in the first fiscal year and such sums as may 
be deemed proper in succeeding years for the same purpose, to be 
allotted on the basis of relative total State populations. All Federal 
funds would be matched dollar for dollar by the States. 

Each of the bills would require the submission of a State plan 
showing the program of general university extension to be carried on 
by the institutions certified by the State as eligible to participate 
in the authorized program. These would be the State universities 
and the colleges and universities eligible to receive Federal funds 
under the Federal Land-Grant College Acts. The programs of 
general extension supported would be educational activities carried 
on in subject-matter fields represented by the members of the faculty 
of a land-grant college or State university for the benefit of persons 
above the usual age of compulsory school attendance who are not 
attending any land-grant college or State university as regular full- 
time students. Such educational activities may include either full- 
time or part-time instruction carried on by formal classes, corre- 
spondence instruction, or by other teaching methods and techniques 
such as are employed in general extension programs in their institu- 
tions. These programs may serve individuals, community agencies, 
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groups and organizations, such as civic, commercial, industrial, labor, 
and professional groups. 

Mr. Chairman, the Office of Education has always had a great 
interest in adult education programs. As a part of our regular in- 
formation services we have worked at gathering information con- 
cerning extension education and in refining the reporting of data in 
this field. Last July the Office published a report entitled “Resident, 
Extension, and Other Enrollments in Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation.” I believe the committee might find this report useful in 
its consideration of these bills, and I have brought along copies for 
use by the committee. 

Let me say at the outset that the Office of Education and the De- 
partment regard general university extension education as a highly 
important part of the total educational structure of our country. Ed- 
ucation—and the individual’s need for education—is a lifelong process. 
The vital educational needs of an individual of a community or area, 
and of our Nation cannot be met wholly within the framework of what 
we have come to recognize as the period of formal education. <As in 
most other aspects of life, changing social, economic, technological, 
and other factors create changing educational needs and requirements. 
Education, both through governmental and private action, has always 
been a primary tool for accommodating our personal lives and the life 
of our Nation to these changed conditions. 

Federal actions designed to help meet new educational needs are 
familiar to this committee. The Land-Grant College Acts, beginning 
in 1862, recognized the need for higher education institutions devoted 
to providing the kind of knowledge required to prepare the Nation 
for an agricultural and industrial revolution. The National Voca- 
tional Education Acts, beginning in 1917, were designed to meet the 
educational needs not only of youth of high school age but of others 
desiring instruction of less than college grade that would give them 
the knowledge and skills which would equip them to contribute to 
the skilled labor requirements of an economy more and more de- 
pendent upon machines and technology. The National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958 recognizes certain other educational needs which 
have become vital in the scientific and communications revolution of 
the mid-20th century. 

In this same context—the recognition of national education needs 
occasioned by changed economic and social conditions—the Congress 
in 1914 authorized permanent Federal appropriations in support of 
cooperative agricultural and home economics extension education car- 
ried on by land-grant colleges and universities, largely through the 
system of county agricultural and home demonstration agents. To- 
day, Federal payments to the States for these cooperative agricultural 
and home economics extension programs are in the magnitude of $53 
million annually, constituting some 40 to 50 percent of the funds 
available for this purpose. Extension work under this program is 
not conducted in formal classes or for academic credit, as is often 
the case in general university extension work. Agricultural and 
home economics extension is characterized by work with individual 
farmers and with groups of farmers and homemakers conducted by 
means of demonstrations. In addition, the activities of such groups 
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as the 4-H Clubs, are supported as part of the cooperative extension 
programs. 

General university extension work, with which these bills are con- 
cerned, is usually conducted by means of formal work in evening 
classes on campus or in centers away from the central university 
campus, and, as the term implies, covers general subject matter. Such 
classes, often organized as regular courses similar or identical to 
those given on campus, may be counted for credit toward a degree— 
although they often are not degree-credit courses. However, the term 

“university extension” is ordinarily applied to all university instruc- 
tional activities except the traditional campus programs which are 
‘nine marily for young people. These general extension services have 

n along the following lines: 
. Correspondence courses. 
. Lecture series. 
. Summer school programs. 
. Extension classes. 
. Evening schools and resident center activities. 
Library and publications services. 
Film and visual aids services. 
Radio and television services and courses. 
. Conference institutes and short courses. 
10. Special service activities of many kinds to communities, 

institutions, and to labor, business, social and professional groups. 

In order to put today’s general university extension work in per- 
spective, it might be well to review briefly the history of extension 
work. English universities had begun to engage in extension work 
early in the 19th century, and in 1873 Cambridge University created 
the first full fledged extramural organization, a syndicate ‘for local 
lectures. This development greatly impressed American visitors and 
they stimulated discussion of the idea in this country. 

In 1891, after considerable discussion in our academic community, 
the State of New York appropriated $10,000 for the organization of 
university extension services in that State. In that year, a national 
meeting of educators engaged in extension work reported that exten- 
sion work had begun in 28 States and Territories. Nearly all exten- 
sion work in this early period was focused on formal academic courses. 

In 1906 the extension division of the University of Wisconsin was 
organized, with emphasis upon an all- embracing concept: a univer- 
sity serving all of the people of the State in relation to their full 
scope of interests in economic, political, cultural, and social problems. 
General university extension has since developed in this pattern. 
Today extension programs serve a wide variety of personal and com- 
munity needs—vocational, cultural, business, industrial, and profes- 
sional as well as the need for formal courses for credit toward a 
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degree. 

In terms of growth, the last 30 years has been a period of expansion 
in university extension service, and particularly during the period 
following World War II. About half of the existing university 
extension divisions were organized after 1929; over two-thirds of the 
separate organized evening colleges started after that date, and half 
of these started after 1947, Virtually all of the small liberal arts 


college programs of adult education started after 1929, most after 
1947. 
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The extent of growth in general extension education can best be 
seen in terms of recent enrollment trends in degree-credit and non- 
degree credit extension courses conducted by our institutions of higher 
learning. These two categories include waby the work done in formal 
courses in locations off the college campus. The nondegree credit 
courses include those given for adults who have completed their formal 
education, and courses of study designed to prepare the students for 
immediate employment in an occupation of either a technical and 
semiprofessional character, or a clerical-craftsman character. In 
1953 our colleges and universities reported that enrollments in these 
categories represented 7.5 percent of all enrollments; in 1955, 8.4 
percent; and 10 percent in the fall of 1957. These enrollments in- 
creased by over 100,000 between the fall of 1955 and the fall of 1957— 
to a total of more than 375,000, or an increase of 37 percent in 2 years. 
Expenditures for these types of extension courses more than doubled 
between 1948 and 1958, to a total of more than $175 million annually. 
About two-thirds of extension work in these categories is conducted 
in the land-grant and other public universities which would be 
eligible for assistance under the bill before the committee for 
consideration. 

The bills which are before the committee would include broader 
categories of extension services, however, than degree-credit and non- 
degree-credit courses given in classes held away from the university 
campus. The bills would provide assistance for either full-time or 
part-time instruction carried on by formal classes, correspondence 
instruction, or by all other teaching methods and techniques employed 
in general extension programs in such institutions. This might very 
well include resident students in terminal occupation and adult edu- 
cation courses, as well as correspondence and television and radio 
courses, enrollment in short courses, and individual lessons. In these 
categories—all designed for the benefit of persons above the usual 
age of compulsory school attendance, who are not attending college or 
university as full-time students—the current enrollment exceeds 1 
million, about half of which is in institutions qualifying for assist- 
ance under these bills. 

There are additional kinds of general extension work carried on 
by institutions of higher learning which make an important con- 
tribution to adult education and to educational activities of labor, 
business, and professional groups. There are junior college and com- 
munity college programs of adult education, carried on by nearly 
500 institutions. These programs, incidentally, would not qualify 
for Federal assistance under the bill now before the committee. In 
1957 about 35,000 students were enrolled in such programs. Then, 
there are the many activities carried on by college and university 
extension divisions, such as conferences of business, labor, and pro- 
fessional groups, library extension services, and radio and television 
broadcasting. These activities reach millions of people and involve 
hundreds of thousands in direct participation each year. 

My intention is not to burden the committee with figures, but 
simply to indicate the extent, character, and: growth of general uni- 
versity extension education. The growth has been most astonishing. 
Without Federal assistance, general extension has had an even more 
rapid development than has cooperative agricultural and home eco- 
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nomics extension. However, general extension services are probably 
not as well planned nor so evenly distributed as are the services 
which enjoy Federal support. Moreover, general extension educa- 
tion is most often self-supporting, being largely financed by the fees 
of those who utilize the services. 

In assessing the undoubted merits of general university extension 
services, we must consider that our urban population—which has 
traditionally not been served by cooperative extension programs— 
forms an increasingly larger percent of the total population and that 
the complex educational “heeds of our people must increasingly be 
met outside the traditional framework of formal education. Today 
it is a general practice for teachers, physicians, lawyers, and other 
professional and business people to take adv: antage of extension serv- 
ices to sharpen and renew their skills. Workers in business and in- 
dustry form a large segment of the group who are at. present availing 
themselves of extension education opportunities. Fifteen State uni- 
versities have formed departments of labor education, and about 80 
universities- and colleges render extension services for labor-union 
groups. 

While it has been estimated that only about 10 percent of general 
extension students are over the age of 45, our growmg population of 
older citizens will be a major beneficiary of increased opportunities 
in general extension education. Education services will be an in- 
creasingly important factor in both the personal and economic ad- 
justment of our older citizens. 

The intent of the three bills before you—to provide additional 
financial support to general university extension education—is com- 
mendable. Based upon our experience with cooperative agricultural 
extension, it is likely that Federal assistance -would make a contribu- 
tion toward improving general university extension programs that 
serve vital emerging educational needs, and maleae statewide 
planning for this purpose. 

At this particular time in the development of American higher 
education, however, we feel that there are critical education needs 
more demanding of Federal assistance than is general university ex- 
tension. General extension, as I have indicated, has experienced 
rapid development without Federal assistance. We anticipate that 
this development will continue during the next few years, provided 
that the capacity of American higher education to perform its basic 
and essential job is not impaired. 

The critical situation facing Ameri ican higher education today is 
not just a “problem of education.” It constitutes a national problem 
which goes to the very heart of our capacity as a nation to survive 
and move forward. The fundamental element in this situation is 
the population increase coupled with a vastly increased demand for 
higher education among those of college age. The two most obvious 
dimensions of this developing situation are the shortage of fully 
qualified faculty members and the shortage of adequate physical 
facilities. 

We have discussed at length before this committee the need for 
college and university teachers who are fully qualified in their fields. 
The graduate-fellowship program authorized by title IV of the 
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National Defense Education Act of 1958, is addressed to this very 
problem. 

Later this month, Secretary Flemming and I will testify before the 
committee concerning the need for higher education physical facilities 
and the Federal program our Department has proposed for helping 
to meet this need. 

We believe that these two needs constitute the major areas requir- 
ing Federal assistance today. Important and worthwhile as general 
university extension is, we cannot place upon it a priority for Federal 
assistance at the present. time. 

There are, of course other aspects of higher education of legitimate 
national concern—such as the accessibility of educational opportunity 
to our most able youth and the continued high quality of research 
upon which our Government relies so heavily for national defense and 
security. The Federal Government today makes a heavy financial 
investment in American higher education. In turn, it makes very 
heavy demands upon higher education for research and other essential 
services. These relationships have an effect upon the course and 
direction of our colleges and universities, including the deployment of 
their own financial resources. That is why we must give the most 
careful consideration, in this time of crisis for higher education, to 
every proposal for additional Federal participation. We must be 
certain that Federal programs strengthen higher education as a whole, 
and that they are related to the most urgent national needs in 
education. 

Accordingly, while we believe that Federal assistance for general 
university extension may be worthy of consideration at a future time, 
we recommend against enactment of H.R. 357, H.R. 6208, and H.R. 
7289, 

Now, Madam Chairman, this completes the prepared testimony. 
As I said at the outset, my colleagues and I are very pleased to en- 
deavor to answer your questions. 

Mrs. Green (presiding). Thank you very much, Dr. Derthick. As 
one of the people who has introduced one of these bills for extension 
work, I was very much impressed with the first eight pages of your 
testimony. 

I am not sure whether I read this correctly, but I suspect that you 
and Dr. Babbidge and other people who are aware of the educational 
needs of the country were responsible for the first seven pages and 
and the first two paragraphs on page 8 and the Budget Bureau is 
responsible for the last of page 8 and page 9. 

Is this a fair statement, or would you prefer not to comment ? 

Dr. Derruick. Mrs. Green, I would have to say that we should 
take responsibility for all of the statement and we are very genuinely 
sincere in our outline of the needs and the importance of university 
extension. 

Mrs. Green. If we can get. it without spending any dollars on it? 

Dr. Derruick. Well, it is going to cost dollars of course. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Daniels, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Dantes. No, thank you. 

Thank you, Doctor, for this very detailed report. I was just as 
much shocked as Mrs. Green was at the last page of your statement. 
I listened with a great deal of interest to the early part: of your 
statement. 
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I thought your conclusion would be just the opposite of that which 
you reached. 

Dr. Derrutck. We hope that all of our statement will be a con- 
tribution to the consideration that this committee is giving such an 
important matter. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Giaimo? 

Mr. Grarmo. Forgetting for the moment you do not recommend 
the adoption of these bills, Doctor, I would like to hear your comments 
on this possible situation. 

For example, if such legislation as this type were to go into effect 
and money were appropriated, how do you envisage there would be 
control over this money so that proper institutions would be getting 
the money for this extension program / 

In other words, what I am worried about is how do we know that 
we will not be getting fly-by-night institutions, for example, estab- 
lished in States which will develop extension programs and the like? 
Would there be any type of control over that / 

Dr. Derruicx. Of course, the legislation proposes State plans. 
T think our experience with the States is such that we could rely upon 
the States to make certain that the money was allotted to sound 
institutions. 

This legislation provides presently that it go to the institutions 
that participate in the Land Grant College Act. They are all sound 
institutions. 

T shall be glad for my colleagues to contribute to this response. 

Mr. Baspiwer. Participation is not limited exclusively to insti- 
tutions that benefit from the Land Grant Act, but also State 
universities. 

Dr. Derruicx. That is right, but they are all institutions highly 
accredited. 

When you consider that these are land-grant college institutions, 
and State universities, I don’t think you will find any reason to 
fear on that score. You do not need to have any fear under the 
present proposals. 

Mr. Grarmo. That land-grant proposal of the provision is what 
disturbs me. I am not familiar as much as I should be, what is 
encompassed within the definition of the land grant. 

But they are all definitely established institutions of learning? 

Dr. Derruick. Certainly. 

Suppose we call on our Assistant. Commissioner. who is also a 
historian, to give you a little background of the land-grant colleges. 

Mr. Gratmo. I know the history of the land-grant college and how 
it started, but I wondered in this modern application where we might 
get into a situation where two or three people incorporate and form 
some sort of college and off we go. We are not faced with that 
problem ? 

Dr. Derruick. No, that is not a problem. 

Mr. Grarmo. That is fine. 

T have no further questions. 

Mrs. Green. Dr. Derthick, on page 8 of your statement you in- 
dicate that— 


The two most obvious dimensions of this development situation are the short- 
age of fully qualified faculty members and the shortage of adequate physical 
facilities. 
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Is the Department making any policy recommendations in these 
two areas and, if so, could you advise us what that is? 

Dr. Derruick. Secretary Flemming and I, I believe, are scheduled 
next week to come and testify before the committee on the facilities 
question, We feel that we are making a very substantial contribu- 
tion to, in the first instance, the shortage of college faculty through 
title LV of the National Defense Education Act. 

We now have 2,500 fellowships in process. 

Mrs. GreEN. What was the position of the Department when the 
National Defense Education Act was introduced? Did you support 
that ¢ 

Dr. Dertnick. Yes, the National Defense Education Act came pri- 
marily from—well, it grew out of the Committee on Education Be- 
yond High School and out of a task force that Secretary Folsom ap- 
nointed, of which I was Chairman, on which there was participation 
ts my own immediate staff in the Office of Education, and repre- 
sentatives of the Secretary’s staff. 

The proposals that finally found expression in legislation were 
essentially our proposals. 

There were some amendments and modifications, but it was essen- 
tially an administration proposal, the National Defense Education 
Act. 

Mrs. GREEN. We will look forward to your testimony on the physi- 
cal facilities a little later. 

I presume that you also would agree that there is a great shortage 
of fully qualified teachers at the elementary and secondary level? 

Dr. Derruick. Yes, indeed. 

Mrs. Green. Are you taking a positive program at the present 
time for Federal assistance in this area ? 

Dr. Derruick. No, we don’t have a program for Federal assist- 
ance in this area. We call attention to the fact that if the States 
can get some relief from their demands for school construction that 
would relieve the pressure and make available funds that might 
otherwise be spent for construction for teacher’s salaries. 

Mrs. GREEN. But no positive program to help? 

Dr. Derruicx. We have no proposals. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you, br. Jerthick. 

Dr. Dertuick. Yes ma’am. 

Mrs. Green. Congressman Giaimo, Daniels, and myself all have 
meetings at 11 o’clock on the civil rights bill, which is on the floor. 
Would it meet with the approval of the witnesses who are scheduled 
to testify this morning to allow those individuals who are from out | 
of town to be heard at this time, and then perhaps schedule another 
meeting when the people from the District area might be heard ? 

I have on the schedule here Mr. Wilmer Bell, from Baltimore. 

Miss Gifford, from Washington. 

Mr. Riley, from New York. 

' Is in Riley here, and Mrs. Deetz, from Philadelphia. Is she 
rere ? 

And Mr. Sontheimer ? 

Mr. Riley, would it be possible for you to summarize your state- 
ment and give us a chance to hear you and also Mrs. Deetz from 
Philadelphia. 
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Mr. Ruiner. Yes, I will make it rather brief. It is a short state- 
ment, anyway. 

Mrs. Green. All right, then we will talk to the chairman about 
the possibility of another meeting when the representatives from 
this area may be heard, if Mr. Elliott is not able to return. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD RILEY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL AUTO- 
MATIC SPRINKLER & FIRE CONTROL ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK, 
N.Y. 


Mr. Ritey. I am Edward J. Riley, staff assistant for the National 
Automatic Sprinkler & Fire Control Association. We are a trade 
association made up of 118 companies who manufacture and install 
automatic sprinkler equipment. 

I wish to testify briefly today in behalf of H.R. 357. 

Let me describe for you a very unique service which has been ren- 
dered for us by the continuing education service of the Pennsylvania 
State University. 

In behalf of the National Automatic Sprinkler & Fire Control 
Association, and of United Automatic Sprinkler Fitter & Appren- 
tices Local Union No. 669, representing union employees, we got in 
touch with the Pennsylvania State University in 1955 to investigate 
possibilities of training apprentices in the trade of installing auto- 
matic sprinkler and fire control equipment, in new and old buildings 
and plants. 

UA Local 669 has about 3,000 union members whose work is the 
installation of fire control equipment. The ratio of apprentices to 
journeyman fitters is about 1 to 3. 

Our problem was to obtain a training program which would accom- 
modate-small groups of apprentices in widely scattered locations 
all over the United States. 

It was further necessary to serve these apprentices on the basis 
of a continual change in their job locations. The continuing edu- 
cation service of the university, or as it was known at that time, 
its general extension division, decided to conduct this training by 
correspondence instruction, utilizing a carefully organized plan of 
study. in each course to meet .a specified learning objective. 

Under this method, the apprentice completed lesson reports, sent 
them to the university where they were checked and commented 
upon by an instructor, and at the conclusion of the course a proctored 
final examination was given and submitted to the university by the 
proctor for final grading and checking. 

It was decided that 16 new correspondence courses should be 
developed by the university faculty to be used exclusively to train 
these automatic sprinkler apprentices in matters about which they 
would have to have specific knowledge. 

The university assigned a faculty member who was an associate 
professor of mechanical engineering to be the coordinator in the 
development of these correspondence courses. 

To give you some idea of the nature of this entire series of courses, 
let me list for you some of the subjects in which apprentices carry 
on their study. These courses are as follows: 

Elementary mathematics. 
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Introduction to automatic sprinklers. 
Spr inkler systems calculations. 
Safety, rigging and scaffolding. 
Principles of engineering drawing. 
Basic drawing for the sprinkler fitter. 
Plan reading and architectural detail. 
Reading automatic sprinkler piping drawings. 
Elements of practical hydraulics. 
Installation of automatic sprinklers. 
Sprinkler water supply. 
The sprinkler head. 
Types of sprinkler systems; sprinkler system alarms. 
Economics of the sprinkler industry. 
Human relations, technical reports, and fire insurance organiza- 
tions and their relationship to the sprinkler industry. 

I wish you would note particularly that this is a carefully tailored 
course of instruction to meet the exact needs of apprentices in this 
industry, a service which benefits both the union and union members, 
and also the 118 companies in our association. 

The university, in preparing the correspondence course material, 
made use of both course manuals and study guides. The study 
guides and course manuals contain over 850 illustrations and 
drawings. 

Nine different academic staff members contributed to the develop- 
ment of these new courses, a task which required about 4,600 hours of 
labor. 

The course study guide and manuals were reviewed and approved 
by a review committee consisting of industry and union members 
prior to the time they were put into operation. 

The total course program requires 159 lesson reports and 15 special- 
ly proctored final examinations for each apprentice. The appren- 
tice’s classification and his educational progress is checked quarterly 
by a joint apprentice committee consisting of industry and union 
members which meets in W ashington, D.C. 

Let me give you a bit more detail as to how the course operates. 
After an apprentice has served a 6-month probationary period he 
enrolls for his first course at the university. His course materials are 
sent to him by first-class mail and registration is acknowledged. 

After he has submitted all lessons “for one particular course, and 
has completed his final proctored examination, he is automatically 
reenrolled in the next course for this program. 

If he fails a course which is prerequisite to the next one in the 
program, it is mandatory that he be disenrolled in the course which 
was sent to him and reenrolled in the course which he has just failed. 

The apprentice must complete his training program in 414 years in 
order to be advanced to journeyman fitter. 

The rate of the apprentice’s progress in submitting course lessons 
has been set by the joint apprenticeship committee, at 31 L, lessons per 
month from the original date of enrollment in the program. 

As noted earlier, the apprentice’s progress in the program is re- 
ported by the university quarterly to the joimt apprenticeship com- 
mittee in Washington, D.C. When the apprentice completes a 
course, a certificate and grade report letter is sent to his company for 
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transmittal to the apprentice. On completion of the entire program 
of 16 courses, a certificate is awarded to the apprentice. This, of 
course, is not college credit instruction. 

The following enrollment statistics in this program for the period 
starting February 1, 1955, and continuing to January 1, 1960, may be 
of interest. In this period, over 800 apprentices of the trade have 
successfully completed this program of study. There has been a 
total of 4,161 course enrollments. Of these enrollments 3,160 were 
completed with 395 more in progress as of January 1, 1960. 

This enormous program saw 41,719 lesson reports serviced by the 
university for these apprentices. Thirty-seven different faculty mem- 
bers participated in the lesson service. 

The university and the association, as a special feature of this 
program, set up a series of apprentice contests throughout the United 
States, with the final contest held at Purdue University. The 
coordinator of the program at Penn State prepared questions and 
answers for the apprentice contest held in the various locations and 
then traveled to the scene of these contests. 

A portion of the students registered for the program have received 
carefully selected psychological tests with psvchologists from the U.S. 
Department of Labor administering these tests. 

The unique nature of this course is further exemplified by the fact 
that as of late October 1959, apprentices were actively studying these 
correspondence courses, who were located in 40 different States. 

Obviously, this program has been a fairly expensive proposition. 
Its cost is borne by the United Association, Local 669, educational 
fund. Individual companies have borne the cost of certain guides 
and course materials, and they have also paid for the testing of 
selected apprentices. Course materials have been sent to apprentices 
by first-class mail which has entailed an extra charge for service, in 
addition to the many other features listed, making this an extraordi- 
nary program. 

I have described this project in considerable detail to this committee 
so as to picture for you its highly specialized character. This care- 
fully tailored educational service which meets so fully the needs of 
apprentices as required by our companies and the union, is character- 
istic of many of the special educational services which university 
extension divisions, in the land-grant colleges and State universities, 
are prepared to offer. 

While our industry and the union bore the cost of this service, I 
know that there are a great number of other educational needs in 
our Nation which have been outlined to you by other persons who 
have testified in these hearings, which university extension divisions 
are uniquely prepared to render. 

I need not emphasize for you the extent of specialized knowledge 
which industry requires of its employees today. There is an urgency 
about this kind of education which fully merits the support proposed 
in H.R. 357 to general university extension. 

I earnestly urge your support of this proposed legislation. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Green. Congressman Daniels, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Danters. Mr. Riley, do you select students for the course 
directly from the university involved ? 
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Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. Our company selects the apprentices. 
Mr. Dantets. I believe I heard you say that they must be employed 
for a period of at least 6 months ? 

Mr. Ritey. Six months before they are enrolled in the course. That 
is to determine whether or not in the opinion of the foreman and 
Ba Fig oreo they are going to work out. 

Mr. Dantes. Are the students for this course recommended by 
foremen or supervisors or is it on a voluntary basis? 

Mr. Rirey. They are recommended by foremen or supervisors to 
continue in the trade. 

Mr. Dantes. Is there any charge or expense incurred by the stu- 
dents undertaken the course 4 

Mr. Ritey. No, it is borne completely by the joint fund which is 
supported by the union and by our association of companies. It is 
done on a taxing basis. 

Mr. Dantets. You mean management ? 

Mr. Ritey. Right. 

Mr. Dantets. They all are members of the association and they 
contribute on a dollar-for-dollar basis for the union ? 

Mr. Riuey. A penny and a quarter an hour for all man-hours 
worked is set aside in this joint fund, 

Mr. Dantes. How long has this program been in effect, Mr. Riley ? 

Mr. Ritey. Since 1955. 

Mr. Dantecs. Are most of the courses along industrial lines? 

Mr. Ritey. Well, the courses are genuine instruction courses, about 
20 in number, in how to install automatic sprinkler, fire control 
equipment, in accordance with the rules of the fire insurance under- 
writers, and so forth. 

Mr. Dantets. Do you feel that this program should be incorporated 
in the general university extension course ¢ 

Mr. Riney. Yes,I do. It has worked exceedingly well in our trade. 
Penn State University has done an outstanding job as far as we are 
concerned. 

Mr. Dantets. That is all. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Giaimo. 

Mr. Grarmo. No questions. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you, Mr. Riley. 

We have a very few minutes. Then I think I will call a recess. 

Then, if you people would like to stay and await Mr. Elliott’s return, 
he will perhaps hear the rest of the witnesses. 

May we ask Miss Gifford to summarize her statement briefly and 
then the complete statement will be made a part of the record. 


STATEMENT OF CHLOE GIFFORD, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
WOMEN’S CLUBS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Miss Girrorp. Madam Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
Chloe Gifford, president of the American Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Washington, D.C., and my home, Lexington, Ky. 

We are very pleased to have the opportunity to come here today 
and express our views on H.R. 357, which provides for modest Fed- 
eral support of the general extension activities of the land-grant 
colleges and State universities of the United States. 
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This bill, as you well know, somewhat parallels the longtime 
support by the Federal Government of the cooperative extension 
services for farm families on the part of colleges of agriculture and 
home economics in our land-grant institutions. 

First, may I give you a very brief picture of the organization I 
represent. 

The general federation was organized in 1890 and chartered by the 
U.S. Congress in 1901. 

The purpose as stated in our charter is: 

To unite the women’s clubs and like organizations throughout the world for 
the purpose of mutual benefit, and for the promotion of their common interest 
in education, philanthropy, public welfare, moral values, civic and fine arts. 

Through clubs and club leadership women have made great con- 
tributions to the social and economic standards in the United States, 
and through the years the organization of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has developed departments, divisions, and techniques 
as conditions have made necessary. 

Policies are determined by resolutions passed by voting delegates 
of the national conventions, after these resolutions have been sub- 
mitted to State organizations for consideration at State conventions. 

May I call your attention to the fact that back as early as 1914 we 
were recommending adult discussion groups and forums to acquaint 
the women of this country of their responsibilities on the local, the 
State, and the national and international levels. 


Now I should like to read to you one of these resolutions that was 
reaffirmed in 1958: 


Whereas the continued success, effectiveness, and leadership of our democracy 
depend upon an educated and informed public opinion; and 


Whereas a lasting world peace will be based in large measure upon an intelli- 
gent understanding among nations; and 

Whereas the General Federation of Women’s Clubs accepts a definite responsi- 
bility both for helping to develop an informed public opinion and for dissemin- 
ating information to promote international understanding : Therefore 

Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs urges all its mem- 
bers to sponsor discussion groups and forums, both among their members and 


in their communities, and that subjects of local, national, and international 
importance be presented. 


Now may I say I was tremendously interested in Mr. Derthick’s 
remarks. It read beautifully up until the last half of the last page. 
And then I was greatly heartened by the questions asked by the pres- 
ent presiding officer of this committee when she asked him if that was 
a budget consideration. 

I think we must realize that education is the first line of defense 
in this country. 

Now I am definitely for foreign aid, military that is adequate to 
protect us, but I think we must consider education as our first line 
of defense. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Giaimo and I are going to have to leave. Con- 
gressman Holt has joined us and Congressman Daniels will stay until 
Mr. Elliott returns. 

Miss Girrorp. That will be perfectly all right. 

Mrs. Green. Those of us who cannot stay until you finish your 
statement will read your statement. later. 

Miss Girrorp. I should like to give you one very concrete example 
of what I am trying to talk about. 
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In June 1958, when I came in as president of the General Feder- 
ation one of the emphases for my program for the 2-year admini- 
stration was community development. I fully realized that it would 
be impossible for the women to do a creditable job of studying the 
community as a whole, studying the needs, the problems, and then 
finding worthwhile solutions for those problems. 

So immediately I realized that we had to have guidance, we had 
to have not only leadership guidance, but we had to have the technical 
knowledge and know-how. 

So I appealed to the NUEA, better known as the National Univer- 
sity Extension Association, which is connected with land-grant col- 
leges, for assistance. 

We received a warm response. During these 2 years a few of the 
universities have given noble assistance. I could count on the fingers 
of one hand the institutions of higher learning in the land-grant col- 
leges that have the staff to give the type of assistance that we need. 

Many of the universities we approached were eager and willing but 
simply did not have the staff to supply our needs. They have helped 
usinevery way humanly possible. 

Now in this program, to give emphasis to this community develop- 
ment program that we have caried on, we have a community achieve- 
ment contest. 

In our organization we have around 16,000 clubs in the 49 States, 
even in Alaska. Out of those 15,000—almost 16,000—we have 7,000— 
7.713—clubs, that have entered their community program in this 
contest. 

A foundation has offered the prizes and they are really picking up 
the tab for our expenditures this year. 

This project of ours is not just a club project. It is a community 
project and they must work with each and every segment of the com- 
munity. This project alone could be of inestimable value to this 
country in our estimation. 

This is merely one field of endeavor. What about the international 
field ? 

Many of us who travel over this vast country are appalled and 
frightened by the apathy and indifference of our citizenry in regard 
to international questions. 

What is the reason for this?) We have not given them a challenge. 
We have not given them the tools with which to comprehend this 
complex world situation in which we are living today. 

Only through continuing education, only through assistance from 
scholars in the fields, on the campuses of the land-grant colleges, can 
we get the assistance that we would like to have. 

This space age calls for an informed citizenry. Never in any age 
has the lay citizen been called upon to make so many decisions in such 
a variety of fields of human endeavor in such a short period of time. 

Now, let us look a moment at our agricultural and home economic 
extension program. Since 1914 the cooperative agricultural and home 
economics extension services have greatly enriched the lives of farm 
families. I personally have visited numerous homemaker groups all 
over the country, not only in my own State of Kentucky, but all over 
the country. I have seen women from lower income brackets learn 
how to budget their limited funds wisely, select and prepare nutritious 
foods for her family; acquire the art of dressmaking, et cetera. 
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I have seen the expression of sheer joy on the face of a woman as she 
received a blue ribbon for successfully mending and upholstering a 
sagging piece of furniture. 

Yes, the agricultural extension program has been profitable and 
effective. It has paid big dividends on the amounts of money invested. 

But what about the other segments of our population? Shall they 
be deprived of continuing education ? 

Again may I say let us not lose sight of the fact that education is 
our first line of defense. 

We believe that the boundary of a State should comprise the cam- 
puses of the institutions of higher learning within the State. 

In other words, all of the citizens should have the advantages of 
services of continuing education. 

May I say to you that in the last 8 months I have crossed the Atlantic 
nine times and the Pacific once. I have visited our clubs in Europe, 
in the Middle and Far East. A number of these new emerging 
countries are attacking some of these problems with vim, vigor, and 
with tempo. 

People in the Middle and Far East have caught a glimpse of a 
better way of life and never forget, they plan to have it. 

It seems to me that we, the citizens of this country, must be aware of 
ae is going on and must be able to solve many of our own problems 

ere. 

What better way can we find to do it than through the assistance of 
the authorities that we find and that we have on our campuses. 

So let me say with great enthusiasm I am supporting this bill. I 
assure you that my 5 million women scattered over this entire country 
are as eager as I am to see this bill passed. 

Mr. Dantets (presiding). Thank you, Miss Gifford, for that very 
fine statement. 

Mr. Holt, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Horr. No, I have no questions. 

I do disagree, Miss Gifford, that the American people are not aware 
of what is going on internationally. We had a lot of them that fought 
for us in a couple of wars. I find my people very well informed. 

I find the women’s clubs are doing a very, very good job on many 
issues. 

It might well do some of the university people a lot of good to come 
out and attend the women’s club meetings. 

I do not think the solution is entirely where some of your statement 
urges it would be found. 

Miss Girrorp. Do you believe that all of our citizenry all over the 
the country are aware of all the conditions, world conditions? 

Mr. Horr. No, I did not say that. 

Miss Girrorp. Well, I don’t want to quote you incorrectly. 

Mr. Horr. Maybe you can quote what you want. Maybe you want 
to come up here and I will sit down there ? 

Miss Girrorp. No. 

Mr. Horr. I said I disagree with your statement which I took to 
mean—maybe you did not mean it that way—that the people are 
relatively uninformed on international issues. 

I find that they are quite well informed. 

Miss Girrorp. I am delighted. 
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Mr. Ho rr. It might do some of the people in the universities 
holding seminars to come out and attend some of my women’s club 
meetings. I find them doing a very good job. 

Miss Girrorp. I agree with you on that. 

Mr. Hott. In fact, I find the women doing a far better job than 
the husbands who are too busy earning a living to know these things. 

Miss Girrorp. I thank you for that. That is very kind, but I do 
feel really that there is apathy, or I have found it as I do my cavorting 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic and from Maine to California, trying 
to cover all the States and working with the women. They have 
expressed it to me over and over again, their desire to have forums, 
to have lectures, to have discussion groups where these questions can 
be discussed, in talking about international affairs, questions like the 
Berlin situation today. 

Mr. Horr. My women’s club’s do that. 

Miss Girrorp. Good. Where are you from? 

Mr. Horr. California. 

Miss Girrorp. Your university could do a terrific job out there. 

Mr. Horr. So do the women’s clubs. 

Miss Girrorp. I am glad. 

Mr. Dantezs. Since there are no further questions, I thank you for 
coming here today. 

Miss Girrorp. Thank you for listening to me. 

Mr. Dantets. Your entire prepared statement will appear in full 
in the record. 

Miss Girrorp. Thank you. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CHLOE GIFFORD, PRESIDENT, GENERAL FEDERATION 
OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs was organized in 1890, and chart- 
ered by the U.S. Congress in 1901. The purpose was stated as follows: “To 
unite the women’s clubs and like organizations throughout the world for the 
purpose of mutual benefit, and for the promotion of their common interest in 
education, philanthropy, public welfare, moral values, civic and fine arts.” 

Through clubs and club leadership women have made great contributions to 
the social and economic standards in the United States, and through the years 
the organization of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs has developed 
departments, divisions, and techniques as conditions have made necessary. 
Policies are determined by resolutions passed by voting delegates of the national 
conventions, after these resolutions have been submitted to state organizations 
for consideration at state conventions. These resolutions cover areas such as 
American home, communication, conservation, community affairs, education, 
fine arts, international affairs, and public affairs. 

Since the convention in 1941 the General Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
been concerned with adult education. At that time a resolution was passed as 
follows: 

ApvuLt Discussion GROUPS AND FoRUMS 


(Convention, 1914; reaffirmed, 1948) 


“Whereas the continued success, effectiveness, and leadership of our dem- 
ocracy depend upon an educated and informed public opinion; and 

“Whereas a lasting world peace will be based in a large measure upon an 
intelligent understanding among nations ; and 

“Whereas the General Federation of Women’s Clubs accepts a definite re- 
sponsibility both for helping to develop an informed public opinion and for 
disseminating information to promote international understanding: Therefore 
be it 
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“Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs urges all its mem- 
bers to sponsor discussion groups and forums, both among their members and 
in their communities, and that subjects of local, national, and international 
importance be presented.” 

In this resolution the General Federation of Women’s Clubs urges its mem- 
bers to sponsor discussion groups among their members, as well as in their 
communities. 

Since adoption of our policy in 1914 many things have happened to increase 
the need for an “educated, informed” public. Now, perhaps more than in 1914, 
we need “intelligent understanding among nations” if we are to have peace in 
the world. Today there is an urgent need for discussion groups, and forums, 
in order to keep people abreast with conditions in this changing world. ‘To put 
it bluntly, need for adult education is paramount to the security and economic 
stability of our country. 

The most dynamic, well-rounded community service programs include pro- 
fessional leadership and citizen participation. Everywhere we hear the cry 
that there is a lack of professional leadership. Land-grant colleges and State 
universities have furnished leadership for a number of years, particularly in 
the fields of agriculture and home economics. Many State universities have 
earried on institutes of social relations to bring understanding and competence 
to selected club leaders. The members, and particularly the leaders of the 
federation and State organizations, have availed themselves of the opportunity 
to accept this work presented by the universities. 

Currently the General Federation of Women’s Clubs has arranged a coopera- 
tive program of leadership training in community development with member 
institutions of the National University Extension Association. Under this 
project colleges and universities give guidance assistance and training to club 
leaders and members engaged in community development activities. Colleges 
and universities have made speakers and materials available for this program 
on a very limited basis. We, the clubwomen, appreciate the help of the colleges 
and universities, but we realize that they do not have funds to carry on the 
extension program needed by the people today in their effort to seek knowledge 
and assistance to promote programs vital to the economy and security of the 
people. The members realizes that colleges and universities have the great 
resources needed, if the financial burden were lifted from their treasuries. 

The members of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs have, as we in- 
dicated earlier in the statement, long known of the wonderful work of land- 
grant colleges and universities relative to agriculture and home economics. 
Today the interest and needs of the women extend beyond the rural areas. 
The urban and large cities have problems which need immediate attention, if 
and when qualified, trained leadership can tackle the problems. 

Most adults, and surely the adult clubwoman who is generally a homemaker, 
cannot always go to the established centers when colleges and universities offer 
courses for study and training. It has become necessary to bring the centers to 
the people, as was and is being done in the field of agriculture. 

International relations is one of the most vital areas in which study and re- 
search is necessary. Some great universities, such as California, Wisconsin, 
Texas, Minnesota, Penn State, and others, have offered such conferences and 
have conducted correspondence courses. Many of our clubwomen have used 
the conferences to help them become really informed leaders. But many more 
need such help, and unless it is made available in communities where women 
will not have to be away from home for days in order to attend institutes or 
conferences, club leaders cannot get the necessary help. In other words, mem- 
bers of our organization of more than 5 million women would be better served 
if there were centers available in communities where the interest justifies the 
colleges and universities setting up such centers. Bulletins from these colleges 
and universities are useful and very helpful, but nothing takes the place of the 
conference where people get the benefit of discussion. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs is a nonprofit organization with 
very nominal dues, so it has no funds for leadership training. Our members 
serve as volunteer workers, not as paid professionalists. For this reason we 
know how helpful it would be if courses other than cooperative agriculture and 
home economics extension services were available without charge from land- 
grant colleges. 

We therefore urge the 86th Congress to pass legislation which as set out in 
House bill 357, can make possible a more informed public who, through their 
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voluntary effort, would be able to intelligently meet the obligation of today. 
It surely will be through education that our people will understand and be 
better fitted to meet the problems of our society. The moral, cultural, and 
economic standards of our country must be maintained if we are to cope with 
the philosophy of other countries where their philosophy is adverse to our own. 

I repeat what our women first said in 1914, for we believe it is more evident 
in 1959 than it was in 1914, that “The continued success, effectiveness, and 
leadership of our democracy depend upon an educated and informed public 
opinion.” 

We, the people, are dependent upon you leaders of 1960 to take us out of the 
1914 category. Give us legislation which will provide for the needs of our way 
of life in this nuclear age. 

Mr. Dantets. Our next witness is Mrs. Walter R. Deetz, president, 
Pennsylvania Association of Hospital Auxiliaries, Philadelphia, Pa. 

You may proceed, Mrs. Deetz. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. WALTER R. DEETZ, PRESIDENT, PENNSYL- 
VANIA ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AUXILIARIES, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA. 


Mrs Deerz. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, it is a privi- 
lege to speak for our Penn State University, our land-grant univer- 
sity. 

My name is Mrs. Walter R. Deetz, former trustee of the Presby- 
terian Hospital in Philadelphia, Pa.; past president of its 600-member 
women’s auxiliary, and presently president of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Hospital Auxiliaries. 

I would like to tell you how the continuing education service of 
Pennsylvania State University has helped our organization. 

There are 276 hospitals in Pennsylvania, with 265 auxiliaries, a 
total of 71,000 women. The hospitals are organized into what is 
called the Hospital Association of Pennsylvania. 

Two years ago that organization invited the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Hospital Auxiliaries, while preserving its own officers and 
bylaws, to become part of the larger group, thus becoming, financially 
and organizationwise, stronger by becoming an integral part of that 
body. 

We feel this is an honor and one that stems from the fact that by 
enlarging our horizons, by knowledge gained at our annual conference 
workshops, at Pennsylvania State University, we have earned a place 
with those who do so much for the hospitals of our State. 

Our purpose: To assist the women working in and for hospital 
auxiliaries to examine common problems and to develop more effective 
organizations and greater setintontion: 

For whom: Hospital auxiliary officers, officers-elect, chairmen of 
standing committees and subcommittees, auxiliary members, and em- 
ployed directors of volunteers, coordination of auxiliary activities. 

Six years ago, knowing the need for trained auxiliary leaders, and 
the desperate need for volunteer services in our hospitals, we ap- 
proached Pennsylvania State University for help in solving our 
problems. 

We were met with an immediate response, and plans were made to 
set up what proved to be the first hospital auxiliary conference work- 
shops, lasting 1 week, in the United States. 


44883—60——_9 
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Since that time several States, including Indiana, New Jersey, 
Minnesota, and West Virginia, have come to Penn State to observe 
how it is conducted. 

Some of us in the auxiliary field outlined to the Penn State faculty 
of continuing education our specific needs, such as how to operate 
gift and snack shops; how to adequately direct volunteer services, 
ibrary carts; how to properly conduct a meeting; new ways for 
fund raising; and many detailed things like these. 

Practically every department of our hospitals was involved. The 
Penn State faculty pointed out to us that in training women for 
executive itions as officers of our auxiliaries we needed to know 
more psychology, sociology, regained procedures, public rela- 
tions, business and finance, publicity procedures, home economics. 

We must learn how to handle fellow members of our auxiliaries, 
patients; how to work harmoniously with State administration, 
nurses; and, most of all, how to handle ourselves within the environs 
of a little world of those who suffer, and, in close association with 
the most highly professional class in the world, the doctor and the 
nurse. 

Over 700 women have attended these conference workshops, 
representing approximately 75 to 100 hospitals. Not every hospi- 
tal sends a delegate each year. Different women come each year 
from different hospitals. 

This summer for the sixth consecutive year, another series of 
such workshops will convene for a week on the Penn State campus. 

The following will give you a brief outline of our subject matter: 

1. Gift shop, small. 

2. Gift shop, large. 

3. Director of volunteers. 

4, Chairman of volunteers. 

5. The relationship of the nursing staff and the volunteer. 

6. Snackbars. 

7. Officers and committee chairmen. 

8. Mental illness in general hospitals. 

9. Program planning and projects. 

10. Financial controls. 

11. Hospital carts. 

12. New roads to recovery, spiritual therapy. 

13. Junior volunteers. 

14. Thrift shops. 

Our staff consists of faculty members of Pennsylvania State 
University, speakers and resource persons from the field of hospital 
management, public relations, national and state officers of the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association, and the National Association of Hospi- 
tal Auxiliaries, volunteer services, and other outstanding leaders. 

We try to cover every phase of hospital activity that our women 
may be called upon to face in their hospital duties, be they auxiliary 
leaders or volunteers. This year we have added lectures on mental 
health and spiritual therapy. So intensive and valuable this train- 
ing has proved to be in the past, that it is now routine for women 
from our workshops to become hospital trustees, as well as city, 
regional, and State officers of their respective organizations. [ 
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They have increased prestige and cultivated excellent public rela- 
tions between their auxiliaries and their hospitals, and in turn with 
the communities which they serve. 

No other institution serving the public touches as many lives as do 
these institutions of healing. Statistics say that one out of every 
eight persons will be hospitalized this year. 

Under Penn State guidance we were shown, by class discussion 
and lectures, how to pool our ideas constructively and were led to 
advanced thinking of other procedures we had not yet considered. 

Not one woman could fail to take back something constructive. 
Our women have gone home with renewed dedications, and with 
wider and richer vistas for their hospitals. Collectively the impact 
has been tremendous. 

Every hospital and hospital auxiliary in the State of Pennsylvania 
has cause to thank Pennsylvania State University for what was 
given to us on its campus, with tangible results in profusion, and. 
far-reaching influences which really no one can truly estimate. 

With deepest gratitude to Penn State for the help we have re- 
ceived there, I earnestly ask that this committee act favorably on 
H.R. 857, so that our State university, and all other land-grant State 
universities, may continue to give outstanding service such as I have 
mentioned, to our communities and our Nation. 

Thank you for permitting me to testify for H.R. 357. 

Mr. Exrorr. Thank you very much, Mrs. Deetz. 

Are there any questions of Mrs. Deetz # 

Mr. Hour. I just want to thank Mrs. Deetz for taking the time 
to come down here. Her statement makes a lot of sense to me. I 
found it very interesting. It is the best of its type that I have heard. 

I want to compliment you on the way you put your statement 
together. 

Mrs. Derrz. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Horr. I would appreciate it if you could send to me or some- 
one from Penn State could send to me how they set this curriculum 
up for your people. 

Mrs. Deerz. I will be very glad to, and give you a sample of 1959 
and 1960 if you would like that. 

Mr. Horr. Would you, please. 

Mrs. Derrz. Does Mr. Keller have your name and address? 

Mr. Hour. The chairman said he would like to have that material 
for the files. 

Mrs. Dererz. I have it here. I have 25 copies except the 3 inter- 
polations. May I write that out and leave it with this gentleman?’ 

Mr. Hour. Yes. Leo 

Mr. Exxiorr. Our next witness is Mr. Wilmer Bell, of the Adult 
Education Association of the United States, Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. Bell, I guess we will have to limit you to about 15 minutes, 
in order to comply with the time schedule that we have. 


STATEMENT OF WILMER V. BELL, DIRECTOR, ADULT EDUCATION, 
FOR BALTIMORE, MD. 


Mr. Bett. I am Wilmer V. Bell, director of adult education for 
the Baltimore public schools. 
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I appear before this subcommittee as chairman of the legislative 
= committee of the Adult Education Association of the United 

tates 

This asociation is a national, nonprofit, professional organization 
of 5,000 members representing adult education leaders and enter- 
prises in schools and colleges, libraries, business, industry, labor, 
health, welfare, and voluntary organizations throughout the States. 

The Adult Education Association is deeply concerned with the 
problems arising from adult undereducation and with the poten- 
tialities of adult education to promote the educational, economic, and 
moral strength of this Nation. 

Consequently, this association favors legislation, such as H.R, 357 
which promises to promote the welfare of the Nation and its people 
by increasing educational opportunities for its adult citizens. 

Adult education holds unique significance for this era with its 
demands for rapid and complete mobilization of human mental 
resources. 

The decisions which are being made now in the next few months 
and years will be crucial to the survival of our world. The ultimate 
voice in making those decisions in this democracy is that of today’s 
adult. We cannot wait for today’s children to be trained to handle 
tomorrow’s problems. 

It is scarcely better, in this age of accelerating change, to find 
today’s adults trying to handle today’s problems | with yesterday’s 
knowledge. If we are to have the informed electorate which, it is 
axiomatic to state, is necessary for successful functioning of a ” dem- 
ocratic society, we must utilize every available resource to train 
today’s citizens for today’s needs and hopefully for those of tomorrow. 

We must continue to educate the people who are already exercising 
influence as workers, employers, parents, voters, and taxpayers, to 
understand and deal intelligently with the fluid, but crucial, issues 
of our time. 

In the face of this crying national and local need for educated 
citizens, adult educators are keenly conscious of great educational 
deficits : 

1. Two million adults who have never been to school ; 

2. Ten million adults who are functionally illiterate ; 

3. Forty-four million adults who did not finish elementary school: 

4. Sixty-seven million adults with less than a high school 
education ; 

5. Sixteen percent of our youth, called up for the Korean conflict, 
rejected because of severe educational inadequacy ; 

6. A national average level of schooling of our adult population 
of 9.3 years—1950; 

7. Three million foreign born residents have not become citizens. 

Adult educators recognize these seriously undereducated adults as 
constituting a brake upon the ability of this Nation to meet its in- 
ternal and international responsibilities quickly and resourcefully. 

1. They become less and less able to meet the rising level of skill 
demanded by our changing technology; becoming the last hired, the 
first fired, and the perennial clients of our welfare agencies. 

2. They are less able to provide guidance to “their children 
in the problem arising from population mobility and increasing 
urbanization. 
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Thus, they reduce the stability and beneficial influence of the fam- 
ily whose vigor undergirds that of our Nation, 

"3. They are less resourceful in using wisely the increased leisure 
which our improved productivity and increasing longevity are 
providing. 

4. They are more readily exploited by those who prey upon the 
ignorant and gullible. ie 

They are less able to protect themselves and their communities from 
irresponsible or malicious propaganda. : 

5. They provide a weak and shifting base to support national 
leadership in the complex deliberations of this day. “a4 

To reduce this educational deficit any effort to extend opportunities 
for the education of adults must be endorsed. However, in terms 
of public school adult education, only 10 of our States have provided 
reasonable financial support. Thirty states provide no State funds. 
Two of these specifically forbid the use of public school funds for 
the education of adults. 

Mr. Horr. At this point, do you have the names of those States 
you can supply for the record ¢ 
Mr. Betu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotr. I will appreciate it. Thank you. Excuse me for 

interrupting. 
Mr. Betz. That is all right. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


Ten states’ with considerable aid to adult education : 


Massachusetts Michigan 
Connecticut Wisconsin 
New York Florida 
Pennsylvania California 
District of Columbia Washington 


Two states? forbidding use of public school funds for adult education: New 
Mexico and Wyoming. 

Mr. Bex. Over one-third of our cities have no public school pro- 
gram for adults. There are 17,000 school districts in the country; 
11,000 school districts have no adult education program of any kind. 

Emphasis needs to be given to the fact that the education of adults 
is as vital to a society as the education of its children, and the 
effects are more immediately felt. 

Moreover, the benefits derived by the State are no less significant 
than are those of the person participating. 

These conditions emphasize the need for enlarged university exten- 
sion and other adult education programs, the effects of which have - 
been shown to extend beyond the communities and the individuals 
directly involved. Their influence tends to elevate the national level 
of education and cultural expectation, ambition, and achievement. 

Existing university extension programs have served admirably to 
strengthen and enrich this Nation. Our agricultural and industrial 
eminence owes much to their research, experimentation, and training 
of leaders in these fields. 


1 National Commission for Adult Education Finance, HEW, 1957. See, also, “Handbook 
for Adult Education in USA,” 1960, Knowles (Ed.) Association Press. 

2“Adult Education Source of State Departments of Education,” U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 1959, p. 19. 
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Were these university extension services directed as systematically 
and broadly to adult education an even greater beneficial result could 
be anticipated. 

We see the role of general university extension not to educate 
directly the illiterate, the foreign born, the voter, and parent, but more 
dramatically to train volunteer and lay leaders in these among many 
fields. 

It is tantalizing to visualize the tremendous impact of a State 
university extension program which applied systematic research and 
experimentation to the education of adults; which developed thereby 
experimetation to the education of adults; which developed thereby 
pilot prosrams, workshops, institutes, and conferences for the train- 
ing of the lay and part-time leaders who comprise the bulk of the 
teachers of illiterates, foreign born, and homemakers. 

Education for civic responsibility is another important area requir- 
ing research, pilot studies, and leadership development. 

Of nearly 1 million enrollees in university extension programs, only 
57,000 were in civic and public affairs subjects. While this is larger 
than the 32,000 in home family living courses, it still represents a piti- 
fully small percentage of the 105 million in our adult population. 

Improvement of our adult education programs through university 
extension, along with public libraries and public schools, can be a lever 
by which the level of education of our adult population may be raised, 
and that most serious gap in our system of universal education may 
be reduced. 

Children and youth are provided for in large measure; college 
graduates find further opportunity through extension programs, but 
the needs of millions of undereducated adults still call for attention. 

University extension has a distinguished record of success when 
applied in other areas. It could, by research and leadership training, 
help solve this mosturgent national and local need. 

While as has been suggested, the extent of need, recognition of this 
need, and willingness to meet it through legislation and finances, 
varies widely among the States; that is, in fact, a national problem. 
. The growing mobility of the people of our Nation brings the under- 
educated from one locality quickly to another. One problem of our 
great cities is the growing numbers and concentrations of educationally 
deprived persons who have migrated from less-favored areas. 

The effects of ignorance are no less dangerous than those of physical 
disease, against which we have set elaborate quarantine systems. The 
symptoms of ignorance are harder to detect. 

The only effective treatment is a great extension of preventive 
measures, toward which encouragement to State Colleges and univer- 
sities to extend opportunity for, and support to, adult education, can 
make an important contribution. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Bell. 

Are there any questions of Mr. Bell ? 

Mr. Dantets. No. 

Mr. Horr. Mr. Bell, is the high school adult education program 
under you in Maryland ? 

Mr. Betz. Yes, in Baltimore. 

Mr. Hour. How many high schools do you use and how many uni- 
versities do you use at the present time ? 
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Mr. Bex. I have no control over the universities. There is no 
municipal university in Baltimore, but the universities in the city 
and around about are being used in the program. 

The high schools I use are some 4 high schools and 16 other schools 
in the city. 

Mr. Horr. I find that these high school adult education classes are 
very beneficial in California? 

Mr. Betu. I would hope that they would be equally so in Baltimore. 

Mr. Horr. They are easier to get to. That makes it easier for some- 
one who comes home from work. 

Mr. Beti. California puts more money in adult education than any 
other State. 

Maryland puts none in for general education. There is $75,000 
for vocational education. 

Mr. Hour. I like the way you have put your statement together. 
I think the mobile question you mentioned is a very serious problem. 
Most people do not realize what percent of our population moves every 
year. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Extiorr. Without objection, the clerk of the subcommittee will 
provide for the subcommittee the latest studies made by the 
Census Bureau or any other reliable agencies on the movement of 
American population within the country and by the year. 

Mr. Hour. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Extiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Walter Mason, of the AFL-CIO Committee on Education has 
handed me a statement. I offer that statement for the record at this 
point, without objection. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE AFL-CIO ComMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


I 


The Plliott general extension bill (H.R. 357) provides for Federal aid to 
State universities and land-grant colleges for the purpose of developing and 
establishing general university extension programs. 

General university extension programs benefit people of all walks of life— 
college graduates as well as people who have not completed their high school 
education. Adult education programs help people acquire a wide range of 
education—part-time college instruction, short courses for advanced job training, 
knowledge in the fields of the arts and sciences, and also—at a few institutions— 
shop steward and local union officers’ training. The bill specifically states that 
extension programs for which Federal funds may be used, may serve individuals 
as well as groups and organizations, such as community agencies, industrial, 
labor, and professional groups. i 

Under the Elliott bill, the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
through the Office of Education, will grant financial aid to State universities and 
land-grant colleges that provide general education programs. 

The bill includes two types of annual appropriations: First, an equal amount 
of $20,000 to each State; and, secondly, an amount of $8 million which is to be 
divided among the States according to population. However, a State will be 
entitled to a share of the $8 million fund only if it provides an equal sum from 
State sources. (In subsequent years, Congress may appropriate any sum it 
deems proper. ) 

II 


The AFL-CIO has always recognized the great need for general adult educa- 
tion programs as an important part of university instruction and has endorsed 
the principle of Federal and State aid for extending and developing extension 
programs. 
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However, the AFL-CIO Committee on Education has to point out that the 
Elliott bill cannot serve as a substitute for special legislation providing special 
university extension services to unions. For many decades the American labor 
movement has been supporting a labor extension service bill which would pro- 
vide to organized labor educational facilities similar to those available to farmers 
through the Department of Agriculture and to businessmen through the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The Elliott bill would not only not take the place of such a 
special labor extension service bill, but would also affect only to a very small 
degree educational programs designed for local unions. 


Ill 


Because the Elliott general extension bill would benefit the educational needs 
of the American people including workers and because adult education pro- 
grams at State universities cannot be extended or established effectively without 


additional Federal funds, the AFL-CIO Committee on Education urges passing 
of H.R. 357. 


There are areas in the proposed bill that the AFL-CIO Committee on Educa- 
tion would like to see changed. In particular, the committee would prefer that 
the U.S. Office of Education be empowered to develop educational standards that 
would guarantee a uniform level of educational programs in order to qualify for 
Federal funds; furthermore, the committee would like to see larger appropria- 
tions than provided in the bill: and finally, the committee would like to have a 
provision inserted in the bill which would set up advisory committees at each 
State university that would be made up of representatives of the groups in the 
communities that are being served by the extension programs. 

In addition, the AFL-CIO Committee on Education reaffirms its full support 
for a labor extension service bill to provide special services for the training of 
local union officers comparable to those provided for farmers and businessmen. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Our next and final witness for the day is Mr. G. S. 
Sontheimer, of the American Trucking Associations, Washington, 


D.C. 


I guess we will have to limit you to about 15 minutes, Mr. 
Sontheimer. 


STATEMENT OF GOLEY D. SONTHEIMER, DIRECTOR OF SAFETY, 
AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC. 


Mr. Sonruermer. I can manage that, Mr. Chairman. My state- 
ment is very brief. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am most grateful 
for the opportunity to appear here. 

I am Goley D. Sontheimer, the director of safety for the American 
Trucking Associations. 

The American Trucking Associations, Inc., is a federation that was 
established in 1933 as the national trade association of the trucking 
industry, representing all types of motor carriers of property, both 
for hire and private. 

We have affiliated associations in the 48 States and the District of 
Columbia on the mainland, plus 11 conferences for types of motor 
carriage. 

In its dedication to the advancement and growth of highway trans- 
portation, the association necessarily devotes a great portion of its 
effort to education within the trucking industry. The work of its 
department of safety is almost entirely in this area for it deals with 
efficient operation of truck fleets and accident prevention. 

It is generally agreed that problems of safety and efficient operation 
of motor vehicles can best be met by a combination of proper engi- 
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neering of vehicles and highways, reasonable regulation and enforce- 
ment and education of the people involved in all three phases. 

Of these three, it is our belief, based on experience, that education 
is the most important, for without it the advantages of advancement 
in the other two phases may be lost or nullified. 

Our presentation then will be devoted to the subject of adult edu- 
cation and its actual and potential contribution to the prevention of 
accidents on the streets and highways. 

Motor vehicle fleet owners have always been confronted with the 
problems of selecting and training of drivers and properly super- 
vising them in the operation of motor vehicle fleets. 

Management has been very much concerned over individual differ- 
ences among drivers. Even when operating over the same route and 
using the same type of equipment, some drivers have excellent driv- 
ing records, build up good relations with the public, and have low 
maintenance costs on their vehicles, while others fail to come up to 
these standards. 

Let me give you a bit of the history of the program which I shall 
describe. Much of the credit for it goes to Prof. Amos E. Neyhart, 
of the Institute of Public Safety, at the Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. This institute is a unit in the general extension division or in 
eontinuing education as the service is now called. 

Beginning in 1933, he achieved in succeeding years a nationwide 
reputation in the field of driver education, having introduced driver 
training in the public schools of the United States. He also started 
teacher-training courses in driver training on university campuses 
across the country under a program the costs of which were under- 
written by the American Automobile Association. 

Beginning in 1938, with a series of projects aimed at the improve- 
ment of motor vehicle fleet operations, Professor Neyhart experi- 
mented with different groups of motor vehicle supervisiors and 
prepared teaching materials for pilot projects. 

He believed strongly that a basic selection and training program 
for fleet supervisiors could result in a reduction in the frequency and 
severity of accidents, could lower maintenance costs, and improve 
employee and public relations for trucking fleets. 

Tn 1944 his efforts caught the attention of the Automotive Safety 
Foundation. That foundation gave the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity a grant of approximately $15,000. 

The purpose of thie grant was to enable the Institute of Public 
Safety to introduce this program in other universities across the 
United States. The project has had a very considerable growth 
since that time, as I shall shortly show. f 

Other national agencies have increased the amount of funds avail- 
able for the program since the Pennsylvania State University could 
obviously not permit the use of any of its institutional funds outside 
of Pennsylvania. 

Functions of the Penn State staff have been limited to those of 
promotion, preparation of materials, and the giving of full-time staff 
direction and assistance. 

This program, however, is under the direction of the National 
Committee for Motor Fleet Supervisory Training, a group composed 
of representatives of organizations such as the American Automobile 
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Association, the American Taxicab Association, the American Truck- 
ing Associations, the Association of Casualty & Surety Companies, 
the Automobile Manufacturers Association, the Automotive Safety 
Foundation, the Center for Safety Education at New York Univer- 
sity, Markel Insurance Service, the National Association of Automo- 
tive Mutual Insurance Companies, the National Association of Motor 
Bus Operators, the National Automobile Transportation Association, 
the National Highway Users Conference, the National Safety Council, 
Nationwide Insurance, the Private Truck Council of America, and 
others. 

In all, the industry committee represents 21 organizations working 
in cooperation with over 50 of the Nation’s leading colleges and 
universities. 

The objectives of the National Committee for Motor Fleet Super- 
visory Training are— 

1. To promote motor fleet. supervisor training courses at col- 
leges and universities for adults; 

2. To establish minimum standards for motor fleet supervisor 
training courses, and to upgrade the performance of those re- 
sponsible for safety programs in motor vehicle fleets. 

3. To furnish direction and teaching staff for parts of certain 
courses ; 

4. To develop new materials and improve old materials in 
cooperation with university representatives ; 

5. To serve as a clearinghouse for promotional and instruc- 
tion materials, and encourage through our organizations, regis- 
trations in these courses ; 

6. To encourage research and study in this field. 

From a single course, organized prior to the formation of this 
committee, the program has grown to seven courses ranging from 
top management conferences, ‘through middle management training 
classes, to courses for driver trainers. 

These courses reached up to 1959 over 16,400 persons of manage- 
ment and supervisory level status, who in turn are responsible for 
over 2,327,000 employees. 

The national committee has shaped up the following courses in 
consultation with staff members from universities : 

One in fundamentals for motor fleet supervisors : 

A course in maintenance for safe and efficient operation; 

A conference on advanced techniques in motor fleet 
management ; 

A short course for the top management; 

A short course for trainers of commercial drivers; and 

Finally, a course in efficient terminal management. 

These courses are offered not only on university campuses for those 
engaged in the trucking industry, but elsewhere by extension as de- 
sired by the group being served. 

The committee has established subcommittees, drawing on a hun- 
dred or more experienced trans age and insurance industry 
leaders, to consider such aspects of the project as program and stand- 


ards, subject matter for the various courses, research, long-range 
planning, finance, membership, and promotion. 
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The real operation of the program, however, is in the hands of 
the cooperating universities. 

In closing, let me emphasize for you, these features of this 
program : 

1. It is an adult education program carried on by 50 of our 
largest colleges and universities, with the guidance of our in- 
dustry committee. 

2. Its objective is to give instruction to motor vehicle fleet 
owners, operators, and supervisors of fleets, large and small, 
including those operated by local, State, and Federal agencies, 
in safe and efficient trucking operations. 

3. This nationwide program has the merit of placing respon- 
sibility for the fleet supervisor training with educational insti- 
tutions where the responsibility rightfully belongs. 

4. The program depends for its continuance on annual grants 
to the national committee as well as on registration fees paid 
to the participating universities. 

In the past, however, expansion and continuation of the pro- 
gram has at times been quite uncertain because of the questions 
each year of getting grants for the following year. Much time 
and effort have gone into this important matter of obtaining 
financial support. 

5. You will recognize that the entire program is one of greatest 
merit, since its objective is to help solve one of our great national 
problems, traffic safety. 

It is important, too, I think, for you to know that education pro- 
vided under this program is not available to students or adults in 
any other way than under continuing education. It is not available 
as regular subjects offered for credit even though the students may 
be fitting themselves for careers in highway transportation. 

What I have endeavored to show you is an example, in my opinion, 
of the need to make the resources of our large institutions of higher 
learning, our land-grant colleges and State universities, available to 
solve some of the serious problems which face our Nation today. 

I firmly believe that we need a continuing education service from 
our universities to meet the educational needs of groups of adults 
such as those of our association. 

This service needs to be changed from one of marginal status, to 
that of being firmly rooted in our educational system. 

Passage of H.R. 357 will assure the change to permanent status. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Exiorr. Thank you, Mr. Sontheimer. 

Are there any questions ¢ 

Mr. Dantets. No questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you for your statement. 

This brings the hearings today to a close. The witnesses for to- 
morrow that I have listed here are—The gentlelady from West Vir- 
ginia, Mrs. Kee; 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Van Zandt; 

Howard Levy, president of the Demford Knitting Mills of 
Lebanon, Pa.; 
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R. J. Dauphinais, of the American Pharmaceutical Association ; 

Herbert J. Bingham, executive secretary of the Tennessee Munici- 
pal League of Nashville, Tenn. ; 

Margaret C. Schweinhaut, chairman of the Governors’ Commission 
on A ‘ing and member of the M aryland State Legislature ; 

LC. Thelleman, executive vice president of Pennsylvania Associ- 
alee of Plumbing Contractors; and Kenneth L. Waters, of the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, Dean of the School 
of Pharmacy, University of Georgia. 

These witnesses we will start hearing at 10 o’clock in the morning 
in this room. I thank you all for being with us today. 

(Thereupon, at 11:50 a.m., the subcommittee was recessed, to re- 
convene at 10 a.m. Thursday, March 17, 1960.) 
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PROGRAM OF GENERAL UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
EDUCATION 


THURSDAY, MARCH 17, 1960 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEB ON SpectAL EpucaTIOoN OF THE 
ComMITYrEE ON EpucaTion AND LaBor, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 318, 
House Office Building, Hon. Carl ltiott (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Elliott, Green, Daniels, Giaimo, and 
Wainwright. 

Also present: Dr. Harry V. Barnard, subcommittee clerk. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

We will proceed with our testimony. 

The Honorable Elizabeth Kee, a Member of Congress from West 
Virginia’s Fifth District, has forwarded me a statement which, with- 
out objection, will be made a part of the record at this point. Her 
statement is in support of this bill. 

(Representative Kee’s statement follows :) 


Hon. ELIzaABETH KEE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to have this opportunity to express my full and 
complete support of the “General Extension Act of 1959.” The purposes of this 
bill—to assist the States in the further development of their programs of 
general university extension education—are highly laudable and deserve the 
support of all of us. 

I sincerely trust that the committee will approve this proposed measure and 
send it to the floor of the House for favorable consideration. A program of this 
type would mean a tremendous step forward to West Virginia and all the other 
States. 

Mr. BE. B. McCue, director of the Extension Service of the University of West 
Virginia, has advised me our State university plans to use the program, if it 
is approved, as a means of expanding adult education. 

There is a great need for expanded adult education work in our State. Mr.- 
McCue states the problem clearly when he says, and I quote: 

“Much of our adult education efforts have been kind of a hit or miss affair, and 
so often we have not been financially able to follow through and provide a regular 
flow of information about our people, our economy and our potential of this 
State.” 

There is no escaping the fact that West Virginia faces problems which other 
more fortunate States do not have. But despite a rash of unfavorable publicity 
in recent months, the people of West Virginia are not discouraged about the 
future. Our people believe we can meet and overcome any problems. 

We realize that making educational opportunities available to adults and out 
of school youths by means of an expanded extension service would be of great 
help to the future of our State and to the future of our Nation. 
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I would like to remind the committee just what joint Federal-State activities 
in the broad educational field can accomplish. The library extension bill has 
accomplished wonders. It has brought good books to thousands of rural fam- 
ilies. It has led to the construction of regional libraries serving vast new areas 
throughout the Nation. 

The benefits from expanded library service will be reflected for years to 
come in a better informed, more intelligent population. 

Although this proposed program is not analogous, it does fit into the same broad 
general category. I am confident that if Congress will pass this legislation the 
same beneficial results can be achieved as with the library extension program. 

Mr. Extiorr. Our first witness for today is Hon. James E. Van 
Zandt, a Member of Congress from the 20th District of Pennsylvania, 
a Member of the House who has been interested in this subject matter. 
He is the author of one of the bills before us. 

May I say to you, Congressman Van Zandt, we are very happy to 
have you and look forward to your testimony. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA; ACCOMPANIED 
BY E. L. KELLER, DIRECTOR, CONTINUING EDUCATION; AND 
HUGH G. PYLE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR INFORMAL INSTRUC- 
TION, CONTINUING EDUCATION, THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Van Zanpr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The opportunity to appear before this subcommittee in support of 
legislation to promote the further development of programs of general 
university extension is greatly appreciated. 

Mr. Chairman, may I have the record show that I have with me 
this morning Mr. E. L. Keller and Mr. Hugh C. Pyle, both of the staff 
of the Pennsylvania State University, the State college in my district. 

Mr. Chairman, my interest in extension education began early in 
my congressional careeer when I became aware of the splendid results 
attained in that particular field by the Pennsylvania State University, 
which is located in my congressional district. 

It was because of my keen interest in the extension educational 
program that I responded to the request of Dr. Eric A. Walker, 
president of the Pennsylvania State University, and introduced H.R. 
6208 on April 8, 1959, which is identical to the Elliott bill, H.R. 357, 
now under consideration. 

In appealing for support of the pending legislation, I have no 

ride of authorship and, therefore, urge favorable consideration of 
the Elliott bill, or H.R. 357. 

At this point I should like to emphasize the significance of two 
steps taken in the history of education in our country. In 1862, 
President Lincoln signed the Land Grant College Act, thereby estab- 
lishing institutions in every State of the Union which are essentially 
‘“neople’s colleges.” 

The Morrill Land Grant Act offered each State free public land 
which it could sell to endow institutions of higher learning, where— 


the leading object shall be, without excluding other scientific and classical 
studies and including military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as 
are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts * * * in order to promote 
the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the several 
pursuits and professions of life. 
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In Pennsylvania, less than a year later, April 1, 1863, the Penn- 
sylvania State Legislature declared that the Morrill Act— 
is hereby accepted by the State of Pennsylvania with all its provisions and 
conditions and the faith of the State is hereby pledged to carry the same into 
effect. 

The legislature then designated Penn State as the land grant college 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

That institution is now the Pennsylvania State University. Its 
nine colleges offer 65 undergraduate curriculums. Research which 
began with a few dollars spent on nursery stock has now developed 
into a program which today calls for an investment of more than $8 
million annually. 

The original student body of 69 boys has now grown to more than 
20,000 young men and women; and the faculty of 4 to a teaching, 
research and continuing education staff of mare than 2,000 persons. 
Beginning with an educational program which offered 40 courses, 
Penn State today offers more than 2,200 undergraduate, and nearly 
1,000 graduate courses. 

It is readily apparent what the establishment of this institution 
has meant to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and what the estab- 
lishment of similar institutions in every other State in the Union has 
meant to those particular States. 

Let me reiterate that these are people’s institutions. To them can 
be credited, in large part, the vast industrial growth which our 
country has had and which reflects the significance of this one step 
in our educational history. 

I wish now to direct attention to a second step in 1914 with the 
passage of the Smith-Lever Act and subsequent legislation. Prior 
to its passage, the agricultural colleges in land grant universities 
carried on spasmodic services of one sort or another aimed at helping 
rural people and farmers to improve farm practices, 

There was little or no organization to this program, nothing to hold 
it together into a continuing type of service and no assurance what- 
soever that it would be maintained. With the passage of the Smith- 
Lever Act, the Federal Government encouraged the States, through 
their land-grant colleges, to establish a model cooperative agriculture 
and home economics extension service. 

This service is now the largest adult education program, not only 
in the United States, but in the world. Its value has been fantastic. 
Its results are the envy of other nations. The abundance of agri- 
cultural production has overwhelmed us. I submit that these two 
steps alone should show us by example the value of such service at’ 
such relatively small cost. 

Mr. Exxtorr. Does the gentleman feel that an extension of that 
idea under the bills which he and I sponsor might profit by the 
experience that we have gained under the two acts mentioned, and 
that we might be able to achieve equally rewarding results from the 
administration of such a law ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Very definitely so, Mr. Chairman. I think the 
experience we have gained to date in this field should now be applied 
to our ever-expanding population, and the needs of our country. In 
other words, this is one step that we can take to keep America modern 
and to keep us in the place that we must occupy in this ever-expand- 
ing and interesting world. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. Pennsylvania State University that the gentleman 
has referred to has been one of the leaders in the field of university 
extension education, as the gentleman has so well expressed. 

If we could enact this bill, I doubt not that its leadership would 
be drawn on very heavily. 

What percentages of the colleges, Mr. Keller, have extension ¢ 

Mr. Ketter. Of the land-grant colleges, practically all have some 
form of extension, other than agriculture. They all have agriculture 
extension. They all have some form, but some are large and some 
are very small. All the States have it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exntorr. Mr. Van Zandt, you are making a very interesting 
statement. Excuse my interruption. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am here today to call attention to a step which should be taken 
and which can return to our country similarly great dividends. Other 
divisions of our universities than those of agriculture and home eco- 
nomics have been attempting to carry on similar services. These 
services have progressed by fits and starts—starting when funds are 
available and stopping, even though badly needed, when budgets are 
exhausted. 

These efforts are somewhat in the stage that agricultural extension 
was in before the passage of the Smith-Lever Act. What colleges 
and universities are doing now in the field of university extension 
is being seriously threatened by the competing and overburdening 
demands being made on our land grant colleges and State univer- 
sities for the training of our youth. 

I respectfully urge this committee to endorse H.R. 357, not only 
to protect what exists of the university extension movement in our 
country today, but to put it on a sound and substantial institutional 
basis. 

In Pennsylvania, agriculture and home economics extension now 
has county agents in every county; a field staff, in fact, of 207 agri- 
cultural and home economics agents, while continuing education at 
Penn State can boast of a field staff of only 17 persons. They en- 
deavor to represent all other colleges—liberal arts, mineral industries, 
education, business administration, engineering and architecture, 
physical education, and the physical sciences—all of these divisions 
of the university for the entire Commonwealth. 

The territory for service for each of the small number of district 
administrators in this field service embraces several counties. The 
continuance of their program is entirely dependent on a budget whose 
support, up to 88 percent, is dependent on fees income for services 
rendered, while agriculture and home economics extension is well 
staffed both in the field and with specialists on campus for the very 
effective program which it carries on. 

Continuing education or general university extension has, and can 
only look forward in the future to, very meager support with which 
to carry on its program which is becoming more and more vital to 
this Nation every day. 

Whereas America had to a large extent an agricultural and rural 
economy years ago, today that picture is changed. American life 
has become urban in its nature. As an example, Pennsylvania’s 
population in the 1950 census was 65.8 percent urban and 34.2 per- 
cent rural. 
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Having established this parallel between agricultural and home 
economics extension, and general university extension, I want to 
continue by referring to some of the very special educational needs 
of our country today, which could well be served by passage of 
H.R. 357. 

First of all, let me stress the importance of constantly better edu- 
cational programs for our adult citizens. No period in history has 
produced so many engineering and technological changes with such 
great rapidity. At no time has one’s formal education obtained in 
youth become so quickly obsolete. 

Our concepts of national problems, and more particularly, our 
understanding, as citizens, of international problems needs to be 
greatly amplified in one’s lifetime. Automation in industry, the 
new sources of power in the nuclear age, and great advances in elec- 
tronics, to name but a few of the great technological innovations of 
recent years, emphasize the fast pace at which technical developments 
have taken place. All of these things tell us that learning must con- 
tinue throughout life. 

Therefore, Congress must move in the face of the Soviet challenges 
in production and in space to give every support to educational agen- 
cies which can help our engineers and technicians win this struggle. 
engineers and engineering aids must have night classes available to 
them in their home communities in order to capitalize on learning 
opportunities. 

| Noehen for this off-campus instruction is growing rapidly so that 
almost every college or university of any size now offers classes for 
adults in the evenings, or at other times, in many locations. Pro- 
grams are offered for teachers in service, for officers and others in 
labor unions, for university alumni, for lay leaders of community and 
State organizations, for management of industry, for personne] in 
hospitals, for clubwomen, for leaders of welfare agencies, and gener- 
ally for in-service training of numerous occupational and professional 
groups. 

But this young and growing program needs research and study on 
such vital questions as (1) how do adults learn; (2) how can methods 
of instruction of adults be made more effective; (3) how can our mass 
media, particularly television, be utilized for these purposes ? 

The university extension program today is limited in the land- 
grant institutions and the State universities by curtailed State ap- 
propriations. In addition, university budgets are called on to meet. 
rapidly expanded campus programs. The result is that extension 
education is limited to those programs which can be paid for by in- 
come derived from charging fees. 

Frankly, the extension program is not shaped by the needs for it. 
It is a marginal operation. While the passage of H.R. 357 will not 
provide continuing education on a large scale at no cost to adults, it 
will bring opportunities for study to greater numbers of persons. 

It is my considered judgment that this committee will be acting 
very conservatively in supporting this bill. Its value is clearly shown 
in the experience of the agricultural and home economics extension 
service. 
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It should be emphasized that H.R. 357 does not invent any new 
Federal principle of support to education. It does not establish any 
new practice for the land-grant institutions and the State universities. 
They have demonstrated the great values of taking the findings of the 
agricultural experiment stations, not only to the undergraduate but to 
the practicing farmer, who has a burning desire to use this infor- 
mation in comparison to the immature college student. 

The needs of our time, which include rapidly advancing technology, 
our increasingly urban society, higher requirements of civic under- 
standing, and the threats posed by the challenges of communism, all 
definitely point to the wisdom of passing this legislation. 

Therefore, it is my sincere hope that this committee will find it 
possible to give favorable consideration to H.R. 357. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Van Zandt. 

T wonld like to ask Dr. Keller a question or two. 

Mr. Van Zandt has very ably pointed out that in Pennsylvania 
your agricultural and home economics extension service are now served 
by 207 employees as against, I believe, 817 employees for the general 
university extension. 

Mr. Keller, do you think if we passed this bill that the coordinating 
influence of it might soon enable or might encourage the general 
university extension idea to spread rapidly to serve the basic needs 
that agricultural extension now serves ? 

Mr. Kevier. Mr. Chairman, I believe that with the passage of such 
a bill as yours, it would give an opportunity in every State for many 
localities not now served by the university, because they do not have 
the funds. 

Unfortunately, the concentration is in the larger cities. As you 
study agricultural extension, and you are aware of it, they cover 
every county in this country. There is hardly an outpost that does 
not have the advantages of some service from these land grant colleges. 

This is not true in the other services in general extension simply 
because the universities and colleges do not have staff, for one thing, 
because they do not get the funds to train their staff, and, secondly, 
to take the small staff they do have out to these outlying areas. 

Basically this is what the land grant colleges and State universities 
need in the way of stimulating the support in the institutions to 
carry that to the outlying areas. This is what I believe you are 
thinking about. 

Mr. Exsiorr. I get the impression from you and from others who 
have testified before the committee in the past few days that there is 
a very great field not presently served that might be reached, or which 
is within the possibility of being reached, if we had the funds. 

Mr. Ketirr. There are great geographic areas and great educational 
areas, Mr. Chairman, that are not even being touched by most of the 
institutions today. I say most, but there are only two or three that 
are doing work in these fields because the funds are not available. 

In order to do it by the other institutions, somebody has to take the 
initial step to get staffs trained in those areas. This is the big pro- 
blem. It is where I think most of the funds would go in the begin- 
ning to get the trained staffs to move into these areas. 

This would be the same step that agricultural development went 
through in 1914 when they did not have staffs and had to train 
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their staffs. Today, of course, you are familiar with what is being 
done. 

Mr. Exuiorr. This is one way in which a great democracy might 
most quickly make the knowledge of the ages available to people 
who could put it to immediate use, is it not? When we deal with 
these adult classes, we deal with people who take this knowledge, 
and it is not a matter of putting it to use in the future some time, 
but it is being put to immediate use. 

I was talking to somebody the other day who had studied account- 
ing in an extension class somewhere, and he said he used what he 
learned each night the next day in his work. 

Mr. Kewver. This is certainly true in the technologies, Mr. Chair- 
man, I think Congressman Van Zandt very ably pointed that out, 
that we certainly are lagging in our evening work in the technologies, 
and something has to be done because they are developing so fast. 

You do not expect the universities in their day programs to train 
a trained engineer, but it takes many years and many hard hours 
to develop in his field. I use that as an example, because this is 
where we are are going to try to keep pace. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, in the field of atomic energy, which 
I mentioned in my statement, we are now using the radioisotope, 
which has now moved into industry to the extent that thousands of 
industries in this country are saving themselves several billion dol- 
lars a year. We find that these industries using the isotopes lack 
knowledge as to how to use them; so do the employees. 

Here is one area alone where night work or extension service 
could pay off. America as well as other peoples of the world have 
to acquire knowledge of atomic energy in general, and especially the 
isotope, which will benefit mankind in general. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Are there any other questions from the members ? 

If not, thank you very much, Mr. Van Zandt. We are very appre- 
ciative of your statement. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Our next witness today is Mr. Herbert J. Bingham, 
executive secretary, Tennessee Municipal League, Nashville, Tenn. 

He will be accompanied, I am happy to know and happy to say. by 
Mr. Ed Reid, the executive director of the Alabama League of Mu- 
nicipalities, and who I personally believe to be one of the foremost, 
if not the foremost, leader of American municipalities in the United 
States of America. 

I am happy, Ed, to see you and happy that you could come by 
here. Had I known that you were available, I would have invited 
you especially and specifically to testify. 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT J. BINGHAM, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
TENNESSEE MUNICIPAL LEAGUE, NASHVILLE, TENN.; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY ED REID, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, ALABAMA LEAGUE 
OF MUNICIPALITIES; AND J. E. ARNOLD, DEAN OF UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION, UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


Mr. Rew. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am glad you did not, be- 
cause my colleague and coworker, Mr, Bingham, is much better quali- 
fied to speak on this subject than I am. 
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I would like to say in introducing him that our own organization 
has a deep interest in this legislation. We have been the beneficiaries, 
our municipal workers, of many fine training courses and workshops 
that have been conducted by the Extension Division of the University 
of Alabama. It is a pleasure for me to present my friend Mr. Bing- 
ham, of the Tennessee Municipal League, and to say that the state- 
ment he will make to this committee represents the viewpoints of the 
Alabama League of Municipalities as well. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Thank you very much. 

Weare very happy to have you present. 

Mr. Brneuam. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
deeply appreciate your interest in this legislation. 

The Tennessee Municipal League at its annual statewide meeting 
last year unanimously voted to support this bill with the following 
statement of policy : 

The Tennessee Municipal League supports the enactment by the Congress of 
S. 648 (H.R. 357) by Senator Lister Hill and Representative Carl Elliott, of 
Alabama, which will provide FPennessee some $450,000 annually for the train- 
ing of technicians and other employed persons, including officers and employees 
of municipal governments, in all areas of the State through the Extension Divi- 
sion of the University of Tennessee. 

This bill provides greatly needed additional funds to the estab- 
lished educational institutions in the 50 States—the extension divi- 
sions of the State universities and colleges—for training persons al- 
ready employed, thus insuring an improvement in skills which can be 
applied immediately to strengthen the operations of industry, busi- 
ness, government, and other activities of American life. 

The moneys to be provided for these purposes include a basic ap- 
propriation to each Btate of $20,000, plus $8 million to be divided 
among the States on a population basis, provided that, in each case, 
the receiving State will match its share of the latter amount with an 
equal sum allocated to these purposes. 

Our league, an organization of some 245 municipalities and its 
officials, justifies its endorsement of the University Extension Act 
of 1959 on the following grounds: 

1. Municipal officials on the job in the cities of our State are con- 
fronted with manifold problems which, through rapid industrial de- 
velopment and vigorous urban growth, are constantly becoming ever 
more technical. They have to be trained and retrained. 

I discussed yesterday with the director of the Municipal Manpower 
Commission, which is conducting a 2-year study with a foundation 
grant exceeding a half million dollars, of the personnel requirements 
of municipal governments in this country, based upon an analysis of 
the functions and jobs which municipal governments must undertake, 
the services they must perform, and the personnel required to man 
these many complicated operations. More important is how this per- 
sonnel can be trained and recruited. 

For the first time in 2 years we will have an exhaustive study of 
municipal personnel needs. They are concentrating their studies in 
the technical, scientific, and management personnel, which are the 
most critically needed. 

If we discover these manpower needs and have no means to train, 
and, particularly, to retrain our personnel, it will not serve any very 


great purpose. 
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2. Lack of funds alone stands between an immediate fivefold in- 
crease in adult participation in Tennessee’s university extension train- 
ing classes and the present enrollment of some 9,000 adults in this 
type of training. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you mean that 9,000 could be increased if funds 
and skills and manpower were available; that it could be increased to 
45,000 ? 

Mr. Bincuam. We think so. They are just scratching the surface. 
That is how they feel. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What is your guess about. Alabama ? 

Mr. Rei. Our figures run very close to that. We have, I believe, 
something like 10,000 in Alabama in adult training. We have six 
university extension centers scattered over the State, and then we 
have, of course, a continuing program of visitations to local commu- 
nities for the purpose of holding workshops. 

Mr. Exviort. Fou think there is a field in Alabama that might 
also be extended by five times? 

Mr. Rew. I think easily. As Mr. Bingham said about Tennessee, 
we are just beginning to scratch the surface. We got into new things 
this year in urban renewal workshop, just bringing in people who are 
working and running the urban renewal centers and programs in the 
city. 

Mr. Exxuiorr. I had the pleasure of attending the urban renewal 
workshop at the University of Alabama. 

Mr. Retp. We had one for city clerks, much of the same type, to 
instruct them in everyday problems, accounting, bookkeeping, 
licensing, and so forth. 

Mr. Extiorr. Was that the first time for that course ? 

Mr. Rew. Yes. 

Mr. Exxiorr. How long was that course in duration ? 

Mr. Rem. Two days. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you have police training? 

Mr. Ret. We do that under vocational training. It is done out of 
the extension department, but the funds come from vocational 
education. 

Mr. Exxiorr. How many of those classes do you have ? 

Mr. Rem. We trained:last year 1,080 firemen. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And those courses are about a week long? 

Mr. Rew. They have a 1-week fire college, and then the instructors 
go out into the departments and instruct the men on the ground in the 
various municipal departments of the State. The police classes ran 
something like 600 policemen. 

Mr. Exuiorr. This thing of knowledge, as I see it, should not be 
something that is situated way down two or three hundred miles from 
where a fellow lives, which is hard to get to, unavailable to larger 
portions of the population, but, instead, it seems to me that knowledge 
is power that ought to be available on a readily accessible basis to any- 
body who wants it. 

hat is the reason I am very much for this type of legislation. I 
realize that, even if we pass this bill, we would be merely scratching 
the surface in this field, but it seems to me that we might give it some 
coordination. 
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Mr. Brneuam. Mr. Chairman, in Tennessee I think $150,000 will 
probably permit the doubling of our program. At the present time 
the State 1s appropriating $120,000 a year, and various persons being 
trained contribute the balance, or $580,000. This is last year, 1959 
fiscal year. The difficulty, as you indicate, is lack of accessibility 
to these courses. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you think with $150,000 more, instead of having 
9,000 you would go to 18,000 ? 

Mr. Brneuam. 18,000 or 20,000. 

We surveyed our municipalities, the mayors, the city managers, and 
other department heads, several months ago to determine their train- 
ing needs through the university extension division. We received a 
very fine response. But we found out in compiling and analyzing 
their responses to the survey that it would be impossible to bring the 
required 15 to 20 persons together in one place in Tennessee to have 
a self-supporting training class, where the fees would support vir- 
tually all the costs; but, rather, if we could have started off with four, 
five, or six, in various areas in the State, in the field, for example, of 
finance administration, where we have already conduced a training 
course, or in public works administration, tax assessing, it would be 
accessible to them. 

But we are under a financial limitation that virtually requires that 
every training class pay the full cost of the operation or at least 80 
or 85 percent of it. This puts a restriction on spreading this training 
throughout a State and a restriction on initiating new programs 
which, for the first year or the first session, would involve small classes 
until the program has become established and interest throughout the 
area has been developed. 

If I might continue briefly, the urban-commercial-industrial com- 
plexes which, more and more, are coming to characterize our State, 
and other States, are national resources which will no more permit 
wasteful and unskilled operation and management than will the Na- 
tion’s topsoil, into the preservation and management of which so much 
national money and energy has been directed—and the future of our 
cities, without provision for the training our officials need, offers a 
prospect as fully eroded in its way as ever the Dust Bow] was in it 
own. 

4. The training we have managed to accomplish, however little, 
however short of our needs, has reaped returns in the fields of mu- 
nicipal management, property appraisal, public finance management, 
public works management, and city planning, et cetera—to name just 
a few—such that we are convinced every dollar spent in extension 
education in these areas will return thousands, and continue to make 
returns to our technological society. 

5. We are convinced that this course of extension education in voca- 
tional directions is an opportunity for national advancement which 
is now substantially being missed, and that the flexibility this bill 
allows in bringing education to the people who need it most is the 
single best step forward we could take at this time to capitalize upon 
the capacities we have not but must develop. 

We feel that vocational training through university extension 
has two unparalleled advantages. First, it is part of use training: 
that is, adult training for those who need some specific skill to do their 
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job, whatever it may be, whether it is a doctor of medicine or whether 
it is a tax assessor in a county courthouse or city hall. It is part of 
use training, and it is not wasted. It is used to the maximum extent. 

Secondly, in training among public officials, many of whom are 
elected or appointed officers, in training them at the technical, semi- 
professional, and professional levels, they want the prestige of uni- 
versity training under university sponsorship. 

We have tried, through the vocational educational program of our 
secondary public schools, carried on through the State and the local 
schools, to interest our officials in training in that area. They are 
not too interested in going to school with their boys and girls, but we 
find that university training is not only under university leadership 
and is not only better training at these technical, semiprofessional, 
and professional levels, but it is more acceptable and has the element of 
prestige which will encourage its widespread use. 

So we feel that your bill meets one of the greatest needs of our 
State. I have emphasized the municipal government field. 

I will say that in 1957 I came to Connecticut and spent 2 days look- 
ing over the vocational training program that that State has, un- 
questionably the best in the United States. It has 14 great area and 
trade schools, and under development 6 technical junior colleges. 

We in Tennessee have nothing comparable at any level, and we 
certainly need it at the technical and semiprofessional level as en- 
visaged in this program. 

I will mention one other thing. The mobility of our population 
makes training in some of these key fields a national responsibility 
and national concern. We have found that most of those we train, 
whether it be in our university medical school, our colleges, our high 
schools, most of them work or take their first job in some other State. 
Even in our medical school, over 50 percent of the dental, medical, and 
nursing graduates take their first employment in some State other 
than Tennessee. 

This is a public university. But, for example, to show the great 
mobility of our population, the need for a national approach, I would 
just cite two figures. In the 8-year period 1951 through 1958, we 
had a net outmigration of persons reared and educated in Tennessee 
of 282,000 people. Those were our home reared and educated people 
who left Tennessee to go to other areas. 

This figure is greater than the total graduates of all the public 
schools and colleges of our State in the same period, which was only 
232,000 young men and women that graduated from either high 
school or public colleges. . 

There is an element of national responsibility in States such as 
Tennessee and others in the South which, in the longrun and on the 
average, export their total school and college graduating classes to 
other areas, in order to provide a work force from the president of 
the corporation down to the laboratories and the management down 
to the sweeper, a work force to man their expanding economies and 
which they need. 

Tn other words, we suggest that States which receive our reared and 
educated labor supply have some obligation and some interest in 
seeing that they are trained, where they are educated in our own 
State. 
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Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exniorr. Thank you, Mr. Bingham, for a fine statement. 

Are there any questions of Mr. Bingham ? 

Mrs. Green. In Tennessee at the present time, are the courses which 
you described—or in some of the courses, for instance the 2-day course 
for tax assessors or police oflicers—are they carried out by your ex- 
tension departmen in connection with your State universities ? 

Mr. Brnenam. Yes. For example, we hold every year a 2-day 
training institute for public works officials, for finance officials of 
our cities, for city managers. That is every year. These are the 
2-day institute-type training programs. 

Mrs. Green. As you see this bill, it would allow Federal funds to 
be spent for such programs in the 50 States across the Nation ? 

Mr. Bincuam. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. And you think this is a legitimate expenditure of Fed- 
eral funds? Is it a Federal responsibility to conduct a 2-day train- 
a course, for instance, for tax assessors ? 

Mr. Brneuam. We feel that it is a Federal responsibility. Our 
State ranks about 46th among the States in per pupil expenditure for 
education. We rank 17th among the States in the percentage of the 
income of our people we devote to education. 

As I explained, we exported the equivalent of our total. public- 
school graduating classes. We feel that this type of technical training 
is of national interest and concern. 

Mrs. Green. I must say to you that I have introduced a bill similar 
to H.R. 357. I have always been very much concerned and very en- 
thusiastic, as a matter of fact, over the extension courses in the Oregon 
colleges. 

But I would also say that it leaves me pretty cool to the idea if the 
funds under this act would be spent for 2-day courses to train tax as- 
sessors, and a week course for policemen. Yesterday a witness wanted 
the money spent for a training course for people to install fire extin- 
guishers. 

It seems to me that this would be the type of a program that I, as one 
Member of Congress, could not. possibly justify. There are so many 
other areas where the Federal Government, I think, has a much more 
decided.stake.in the edueation-and-the.training of American.people. 

I think industry has some responsibility. It seems to me it is much 
more to industry’s advantage to have a weeklong training course, for 
example, to train people to install fire extinguishers than it is one the 
part of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Brneuam. I would sympathize. I can only say this: This bill 
does preserve the principle of local control. I happen to believe that 
State governments and particularly our State universities and col- 
leges are competent to exercise discretion in expenditure of these funds. 
If we cannot place confidence in our universities and colleges under 
our democratic system, I do not know where we can place our confi- 
dence. 

I have given certain emphasis in discussing this in a narrow field. 
Of course, public service training would be a very small fraction of a 
total university extension program; it has been in our State and will 
continue tobe. But the 2-day institute approach is so universally used 
that it must be very effective. 
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In our State we have a public service training coordinator at the 
university who is a professor of government, but who has a staff ca- 
pacity with the university extension division for this particular work. 
The 2-day institutes are very serious and thorough types of training 
activities. 

We have had courses in municipal planning one evening a week for 2 
to 3 hours for 3 or 4 months, where we give them a course in planning. 
We have had a course in the techniques of municipal administration 
which is equivalent to a quarter of regular college training in that field. 

These are essential management skills that we are discussing, that we 
need in order to carry out municipal operations. I believe the lower 
grade technical and vocational training, as in the case of firemen and 
police, except at the technical levels for the police, is now accommo- 
dated through the regular vocational education program carried on 
with Federal funds and by State departments of education and local 
public school systems. 

Mr. Rei. Could I say just one word to Mrs. Green about her com- 
ment concerning training policemen and firemen ¢ 

The Federal Government does not have, except for the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, anything comparable to a municipal police 
department. But the men who work out of Federal agencies in the 
“eo field, and the law-enforcement field, work so closely with local 
police officers it is to their interest, and the FBI recognizes that to the 
point that they, themselves, conduct local police training courses to 
acquaint police officers at the local level with some of the problems 
they are up against as a Federal police agency. 

The whole thing is so interwoven and so tied together that I fail 
to see how anybody could justify refusing to put Federal dollars in a 
program that would train purely local officials. In every city and 
town in the country there is Federal property, and a better trained 
fire department is going to be in the interest. of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the National Government, if it means better protection for the 
Federal Government’s property. 

Mr. Giarmo. May I interrupt you right there ? 

I do not think there is any question in what you are saying that 
it is to the advantage, for example, of the Federal Government or 
to the country as a whole to have properly trained police officers on 
a national level. But, as I understand it, this bill is concerned with 
the extension programs for universities ; is that so ¢ 

Mr. Rew. Yes. 

Mr. Grarmo. Is this the function of a university under its exten- 
sion program, or would it be properly put in some other item of legis- 
lation having to do with law enforcement ? 

The thing that disturbs me is how far does the university now range 
under this general classification of extension education? Is it the 
function to try and educate people who can only be educated on an 
extension-type program, say, for example, in sciences, mathematics, 
languages, or in technical subjects that they can only learn through 
an extension program, or is it completely without limit and do we 
get into this type of education which to me appears to be on-the-job 
training, which should be the function of an industry or of the local 
community, itself, that happens to be tax-financed or something of 
that type. 
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Is this the function of a university ? 

Mr. Rew. We think so. We think it is. The cities do put money 
into these programs. They pay the salary of the employee, his ex- 
penses while being trained. They pay for his replacement, the man 
who replaces him while he is studying these extension courses. 

We think it is a very important function. They have not gotten 
into any number of areas of training and education which the country 
could stand, but they have gotten into all that they could afford to 
under the limited resources they have, both from the State govern- 
ment and from the Federal Government. 

Mr. Grarmo. Do you know whether you are stating the majority 
viewpoint of people throughout the country ¢ 

Mr. Ret. No, sir; I have no idea. 

Mr. Grarmo. You have no idea? 

Mr. Rem. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Brncuam. Our university engages in training, as I tried to 
indicate, at the technical, semiprofessional, and professional levels. 
There are vocational training programs that accommodate both in- 
school and postschool training in lesser skilled occupations, jobs, and 
so forth. 

But in the police-training field, our university does not try to dupli- 
cate the training programs carried out by the FBI on how to fire a 
pistol, and jujitsu, and a few things. But it did have, for example, 
last year, a 2-week course in accident investigation, administration, 
and techniques, which was staffed by the university faculty, the Traffic 
Institute of Northwestern University, and the traffic division of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police. 

We feel that is a legitimate and justifiable university extension 
course. 

Mrs. Green. You said a moment ago that many people like to have 
the prestige of university-training. Are any credits given to a 2-day 
course or a week-long course ? 

Mr. Brncuam. No college credits. The training can be on the basis 
of a credit or a noncredit. A good share of this training is credit 
training. But, then, the course, the curriculum, and the method of 
instruction, is equivalent to that you would have in a college. 

Mrs. Green. At the present time we are having a great debate in the 
Congress as to whether or not the Federal Government has a respon- 
sibility in the field of helping to provide funds for desperately needed 
classrooms or to raise teachers’ salaries at the elementary and the 
secondary level. 

I am one of those who has argued that there is a national respon- 
sibility for the education of our people. But I must say I am going 
to have to join my Republican colleagues in drawing the line some- 
where on Federal responsibility. I cannot for the life of me see a 
Federal responsibility in some of these areas of spending Federal 
funds for 2-day classes or a week-long class that could be under an 
apprenticeship program or which could be financed by industry, which 
are the ones who receive the most benefit from it. 

You spoke of local control. If, by local control, it means the dissi- 
pation of Federal funds for all kinds of institutes and 2-day programs, 
I just cannot see that it is going to get any widespread support in the 
Congress. 
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Mr. Bincuam. I want to say that our primary interest in this has 
to do with training in such fields as traffic engineering, municipal 
planning, municipal finance administration and accounting, general 
or public works administration. We would like to have classes in 
the fire and police field at the level of administration. 

We have developed by the International Association of City Man- 
agers, over a period of some 12 or 15 years, a very fine series of college- 
level textbooks. I studied one of them at the University of Chicago 
in graduate school. That is the level. 

In all of those fields, at the level of administration, planning, and 
institution of all of the operating equipment and am financing 
elements which will make a program go in a certain department or 
field of government, these are the kinds of courses we are interested 
in, because we already have fireman training and various supervisory 
training, with other programs in which cities participate, at the trade 
or vocational level. 

Mrs. Green. Do you have a copy of the courses offered in your 
extension department? Did you have that with you just a moment 
ago ¢ 

Mr. Brneuam. I have it in the briefcase. 

Mrs. Green. I wondered if I might have one. 

Mr. Brnenam. Here is an annual report of the university extension. 

Mr. Chairman, this is Dean J. E. Arnold, dean of university exten- 
sion, the University of Tennessee. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. We are happy to have you, Dean Arnold. 

Mr. Arnot. There is one question I would like to react to. 

I think maybe the university’s role is more of the leadership train- 
ing, this top-level thing that Mr. Bingham referred to, rather than 
down on the lower level. That belongs somewhere else. I do not 
think any university is going to say, “We will get down and train all 
of the people in the technical fields.” 

I do think we have an obligation to train the leaders who may then 
be able to pass the information on out to the other level, to this other 
group you were asking about. 

Mr. Exxiorr. It would seem to me that a course, for instance, in 
urban renewal, one in which the Federal Government puts huge funds 
into over the years, certainly would be a field in which great service 
of immediate benefit to a Federal objective might be rendered. I 
would be all for that sort of course. 

But I see what you are driving at, Dean. You are talking about 
the universities exerting the leadership to get 

Mr. Arnotp. To get the information, the benefits of research and 
instruction, down to the people. The university’s business is univer- 
sity-level education, and our primary function would be to serve em- 
ployed adults who could not go to school and who could not get this 
any other way except in their own communities. 

I would say that our role is to serve the employed adults on a 
college or university level, and train these people, then, who would 
train the others or work with the others. 

I would have to agree with Mrs, Green in her line of questioning 
on this, and Congressman Giaimo, that the university does not belong 
in the low, technical training field at all. 
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Mrs. Green. If I understand this correctly, the plea has been made, 
and not just by you gentlemen today, but yesterday also, that these 
Federal funds should be spent on any of the courses that are presently 
offered by the extension divisions of the colleges. 

I look at this course of a piano workshop for 2 days, a school lunch 
workshop for 1 day, a tobacco workers’ conference, 3 days for a 4-H 
all stars, 5 days for a 4-H roundup, 2 days for an insurance speakers’ 
seminar, 1 day for a varsity visit, and then there is another day for a 
varsity visit. 

These are courses offered in an extension division. Here is a 
lubrication conference, a legislative visit, a swine conference. Frank- 
ly, it makes me cringe when I[ think of a bill that would allow Fed- 
eral funds to be spent for short courses such as these. 

Mr. Arnoup. Those are not courses. That is a report simply of 
conferences held at the university. 

Mrs. GREEN. It says “short courses and institutes.” 

Mr. Arnovp. They come under that department, but a conference, 
for instance, would be the 4-H people who would gather on the 
campus. 

Mrs. Green. Do you people think that Federal funds could be 
spent on these ? 

Mr. Arnotp. They may be spent through the agricultural extension 
that you are talking about. The 4-H people come under the agri- 
cultural extension, and the home demonstration agents. No State 
funds were spent on this. 

Mr. Brneuam. I think it ought to be clear that the university ex- 
tension division handles all conferences held, virtually, on the uni- 
versity campus. This is an administrative detail. 

Mr. Arnowp. It is a matter of physical capabilities of housing 
and taking care of these people. 

Mr. Exxtiorr. And that 1s where they draw on the professors in 
the various fields. When you have these short courses, do the profes- 
sors not, at the college, do some of the lectures in fields of their 
specialty ? 

Mr. Arnot. That is why they want to come there, to use those 
people. 

Mr. Exxiorr. So far as my State is concerned, and I agree with 
Mr. Reid, there is a very wide-open field for this type of making 
knowledge available, through this method or mechanism, making it 
available to the people. I can see how there might be some ques- 
tion about whether or not the Federal Government. would provide 
funds to go out and actually conduct a particular and specific course, 
but I can see no reason why Federal funds might not be used to fur- 
nish leadership and coordination in making these things possible. 

Are there other questions ? 

If not, may I thank you, Mr. Bingham, Mr. Reid, and Mr. Arnold 
for a fine presentation. 

Our next witness will be introduced by Congressman Foley. She 
is Mrs. Margaret C. Schweinhaut, chairman of the Governor's com- 
mission on aging, and a member of the Maryland State Legislature, 
Baltimore, Md. 

We are happy to have Congressman John R. Foley, of Maryland’s 
Sixth District, a former judge of the orphans court of Montgomery 
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County, who serves in the Congress on the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee. 
Congressman Foley, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN R. FOLEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MARYLAND 


Mr. Fotey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. 

It is a real privilege and I do not think I am exaggerating when I 
say it is an honor to introduce to you and present undoubtedly the 
outstanding woman legislator in the State of Maryland, Mrs. Mar- 
garet. C. Schweinhaut. I know Mrs. Schweinhaut would not take 
offense if I said that her husband is the distinguished Federal judge 
here in the District of Columbia, Judge Henry Schweinhaut. 

Mrs. Schweinhaut has served in the State legislature as a delegate 
to the assembly since 1954. She has distinguished herself in the field 
of education and, more recently, as the chairman has pointed out, as 
chairman of the State committee on the aged and aging. I take great 
pleasure in presenting Mrs, Schweinhaut. 

Mr. Extiorr. Thank you, Congressman. 

Mrs. Schweinhaut, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MARGARET C. SCHWEINHAUT, CHAIRMAN, 
GOVERNOR’S COMMISSION ON AGING; MEMBER OF MARYLAND 
STATE LEGISLATURE, BALTIMORE, MD.; ACCOMPANIED BY 
RICHARD STOTTLER, ASSISTANT DEAN OF UNIVERSITY COL- 
LEGE, UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


Mrs. Scuwernuavt. Thank you very much for your gracious words, 
Congressman Foley. 

I have sitting with me the assistant dean of university college, of 
Maryland University, Mr. Richard Stottler. I would like the mem- 
bers of the committee to know him. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as Congressman Foley 
stated, I am a member of the Maryland Legislature and chairman of 
the State Coordinating Commission on Problems of the Aging in the 
State of Maryland. 

Appointed by the Governor’s Commission on Aging, I represent 
a group of professional and lay citizens changed with the responsibil- 
ity of coordinating the resources of the State of Maryland to better 
meet the needs of our aging population. : 

One of the major contributing factors to today’s much talked about 
population explosion is the significant increase in the life expectancy 
of individuals in our land. The United States now has over 15 mil- 
lion citizens 65 years of age and older. By 1975 this figure will have 
climbed to more than 20 million. In Maryland there are over 200,000 
citizens in this age bracket and each year approximately 10,000 are 
added. 

This rapid growth in the number of the aged is a tribute to the ad- 
vance of the medical sciences which, in turn, 1s a tribute to educational 
institutions across our country. These same State universities and 
land-grant colleges that have contributed so significantly to the ad- 
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vance of medicine can be counted upon, I am sure, to shed light on the 
complex problems arising from and among the increasing number of 
persons aged 65 and over. 

Speaking of Maryland now as one of our 50 States facing identical] 
problems, I believe that no single resource is more valuable than that 
represented by our State university. Its broadly trained faculty, its 
research facilities, and its experience in the field of adult education 
can be brought to bear upon virtually all the problems facing the 
senior citizens of our State: for example, problems relating to health 
and medical care, recreation, retirement income, vocational rehabilita- 
tion, housing, and contimuing intellectual development. 

To bring university resources to bear upon these problems involves 
a cost prohibitive to the majority of citizens needing help in these 
areas. Vast numbers of people in this age group are worried about 
medical expenses, too, many are poorly housed, unable to get em- 
ployment, living on static pension incomes constantly eaten into by 
inflation. 

I often feel the so-called golden years are little more than fool’s gold. 
Add to this the overriding evil of idleness and feeling of uselessness 
and we have a picture that is deeply grim in this bountiful country 
of ours. 

Many organizations, public officials, and individuals are now trying 
to gage the extent of the manifold problems facing older people and 
to find solutions for them. 

Passage of House bill 357 and Senate bill 648 would help to provide 
the funds which will make educational services on a college level avail- 
able to this segment of our population toward the realization of three 
primary objectives : 

(1) To prepare them for the economic, social, physiological 
and psychological changes to be encountered in the normal proc- 
ess of aging; 

(2) Toassist them in finding constructive ways to fill creatively 
a newly found abundance of leisure time; 

(3) To challenge them to fill potential roles of dynamic leader- 
ship, thereby enabling society to benefit from their experiences 
and mature insights. 

The first area of service preparation for retirement and aging is 
self-explanatory and the roles of a medical staff, a psychology de- 
partment, and professors of business administration specializing in 
retirement income, taxation, and estate planning are obvious. 

The underlying idea is one long recognized as valid; that is, making 
the necessary factual information in this regard available so that 
citizens approaching the so-called golden years may make preparations 
and decisions that will be sound and satisfying for the period ahead. 

In the first of our State conferences, held on January 20 at the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, one of the workshops there was a workshop 
on social] security, pensions, income, and so forth, for generally retired 
people. 

I think the only disappointment of the day was that we had literally 
hundreds of people who wanted to attend the session but who could not 
because of the limitation of space. 

In that. workshop it was discovered beyond any question that older 
people did not know what their rights were, their privileges, their 
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possibilities, under the various forms of retirement, and especially, 
oddly enough, social security. They just did not know what they 
were entitled to. They very much want to know. This was very 
clearly brought forth during that day. 

Secondly, with respect to use of leisure time, when demanding job 
ps cease, people today seem to find themselves face to face 
with a foreboding vacuum. It has also been observed that many peo- 
ple facing this situation have found it rewarding and challenging to 
pursue study in areas that only interested them in varying degrees 
through life. 

Here, again, I would like to interpolate that on the past Monday 
Maryland had its second Conference on the Problems of Aging, on 
the Eastern Shore, which comprises the nine counties across on the 
eastern side of Chesapeake Bay. We had almost 300 people attend- 
ing that conference all day long. There we heard over and over again 
the terrific need people felt to have some type of educational oppor- 
tunity, so much so that a distinguished former college professor had 
begun by having his friends in three times a week in the evening in 
order to give, himself, a private kind of little educational opportunity 
to these friends who felt a great need for something to do with their 
time that was, in some sense, rewarding. 

The university, through an expanded extension program made pos- 
sible by the passage of this bill, would be in a position to create learn- 
ing situations for senior citizens in a host of varied fields, thereby 
making the expected adversity in living and adventure in learning. 

Perhaps unwittingly, House bill 357 and Senate bill 648 now before 
the Congress could be the means to begin an attack on the evil of idle- 
ness and feeling of uselessness which abounds with so many of our 
older citizens. 

It is a medical fact that this feeling is frequently directly respon- 
sible for mental and physical ills ef older people so that indirectly a 
double cure could be in the making through these bills. 

I might say to the committee that we have had a great deal of 
medical testimony to this effect before our commission, that so fre- 
quently in delving into the means behind or the reasons behind a 
deterioration or more rapid deterioration than would seem to be neces- 
sary under the circumstances, it is found that the fundamental cause 
is this feeling of uselessness and of being put on the shelf, and simply 
of nothing to look forward to, a life of nothingness at a time when 
something very much is wanted, 

The last area of service to fill roles of leadership is, in my view, the 
most promising. Perhaps one of the most tragic aspects of old age 
is the lack of a sense of being needed or wanted which derives from the 
loss of roles deemed useful in earlier life. 

Today older adults everywhere seem bewildered, lonely, and frus- 
trated because they recognize that after a lifetime of hard work and 
responsible living, society has no further use for them. 

This universal frustration—and, believe me, so far as the State of 
Maryland is concerned, it is universal, producing in many cases pre- 
mature deterioration of human faculties—can be offset only if under 
expert teaching and guidance these citizens can be brought to see how 
vahalile their insights and experiences are when applied to common 
problems of community development and social progress. 
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It seems to me that for our older citizens we must find a way to 
make them an important part, an integral part, of the community. 

The cost of the program being considered here will be quite nominal 
when weighed against the advantages of the impact upon society of 
trained elder statesmen. Could we not assume the benefits will be felt 
by future generations who will be spared the difficult problems over- 
come and solved by forebears who had the wisdom, the time, and the 
appropriate training to analyze the problems of one generation ? 

Could not ensuing generations freed from today’s comparatively 
petty complications be free to wrestle constructively with concerns of 
greater magnitude, such as the overall improvement of our educa- 
tional system, the preservation of democracy for our society, and the 
provision of social, economic, and political freedom for the world 
community ¢ 

Most communities, as well as society generally, have not yet faced 
up to the implications of the vast population explosion in this older 
age group. Neither attitudes nor facilities are, in most instances, 
ready to cope with the problem. 

I should like, however, to give you an example of one community 
that is beginning to take steps and to indicate how these bills would 
hasten the day when our older citizens and those on the way to being 
older citizens—as are we not all—may look forward with confidence to 
a touch of gold in the latter years of our lifespan. 

The park commissioner of Montgomery County, which is my county, 
Mr. John Hewitt, has indicated his interest in making the forthcom- 
ing youth centers of the county into centers for use by all age peoples. 
This effort will result in community facilities being available in the 
future. 

The recreation department has expressed interest in developing a 
program for older people in these centers. However, while hobby de- 
velopment and vocational training is good, it does not by any means 
reach all people. There are great numbers of retired people living in 
my county to whom golden age clubs, hobby learning, and the like 
just do not appeal. 

But education—ah, this is a different matter. Were it not for the 
lack of sufficient money, in my opinion our colleges would be over- 
run with healthy, energetic 65-plus citizens. And nothing could be 
better for the individual and for our society generally. Pursuit of 
education is a built-in drive in all Americans of whatever age. 

If, through these bills, our community centers could offer, through 
extension courses, college subjects, my prophecy would be that the 
numbers of men and women taking advantage of such an opportunity 
would be almost overwhelming. If this were duplicated throughout 
the Nation, as I believe it would be, what a terrific impact this would 
make on perhaps our most serious social problem of this era. 

In such a situation as I have described, the colleges might well 
have to bring some teachers out of retirement to meet the need. And 
what is wrong with that? Ask the retired teachers. 

Although the problem of aging is one that interests me particu- 
larly, I do not want to create the impression that this particular prob- 
lem is to be the only, or even the major concern of the expanded 
continuing education program made possible by the passage of the 
bill now under consideration. Adult groups representing a vast 
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number of different educational needs and interests will justly profit 
from the enactment of these proposals into law. 

General extension service, through the University of Maryland, is 
already making a wholesome impact upon a broad cross section of the 
State’s population. Special education programs for law enforcement 
personnel, the Maryland Federation of Women’s Clubs, scientists, 
business and industrial groups, servicemen at home and abroad, guid- 
ance counselors, hospital managers, highway officials, librarians, 
teachers, members of the press, and many others make us justifiably 
proud. 

But there is a growing awareness that we have just begun to scratch 
the surface. In order to dig deeper into the mine of precious human 
resources, universities across the Nation need financial support aimed 
directly at the area of adult need. 

I am confident that the same institutions which have pioneered so 
ably in this field, despite the limitations of meager financial support, 
will offer creative and dynamic programs in academic areas for 
groups heretofore excluded or treated superficially because of present 
fiscal limitations. Here it seems to me we must beware of the cynic’s 
approach that we know the cost of everything but the value of 
nothing. 

In a word, ladies and gentlemen, you are being asked to help uni- 
versities exchange financial restriction for the freedom to serve their 
adult public in areas most stimulating and rewarding. The possi- 
bilities under these bills seem almost unlimited. 

I doubt that the U.S. Congress will ever have a richer opportunity 
to make so great a contribution to the general welfare of all the 
people. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you, Mrs. Schweinhaut. 

Are there any questions ? 

If not, thank you very much for a very wonderful statement. 

Mrs. Scuwetnnavt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Extrorr. Our next witness is Mr. R. J. Dauphinais, of the 
American Pharamaceutical Association, Washington, D.C. 


STATEMENT OF R. J. DAUPHINAIS, DIRECTOR, LEGAL DIVISION, 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION; ACCOMPANIED BY 
KENNETH L. WATERS, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES OF 
PHARMACY, AND DEAN, SCHOOL OF PHARMACY, UNIVERSITY 
OF GEORGIA; AND CHARLES W. GLIVEN, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY, AND DEAN OF SCHOOL 
OF PHARMACY, GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Davpnutnats. On my left is Dean Bliven, of George Washington 
University, dean of the School of Pharmacy. On my right is Dean 
Waters, from the University of Georgia School of Pharmacy. Dean 
Waters is also on your agenda. 

Mr. Exuiorr. We are very happy to have you gentlemen, all three 
of you. 

You may proceed. 
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Mr. Davpurnats. My name is Raymond J. Dauphinais. Since Feb- 
ruary 1, 1960, I have been director of the Legal Division of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association, and it is for the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association that I present this statement relative to H.R. 357. 

Prior to February, as an attorney and a pharmacist, I was a faculty 
member at the University of Connecticut, and previous to that I was 
affiliated with Columbia University and the Gutverttty of Florida. 

These latter facts are mentioned merely to assure you of a very 
personal appreciation for the efforts of universities m general and 
schools of pharmacy in particular to extend their services beyond 
campus classrooms. 

The American Pharmaceutical Association believes that H.R. 357 
parallels a basic objective of our organization. It is “to provide a 
system of education and training in the art of pharmacy, calculated 
to produce competent personnel for all phases of the practice of 
pharmacy and the training of pharmacists as a means of providing 
the greatest protection for the public at large.” 

The dilemma of the modern professional man, be his field education, 
law, theology, engineering, or a health science like pharmacy, is how 
to acquire and use the rapidly increasing body of knowledge in his 
field so that his individual practice reflects modern scientific thought 
and development. 

Dramatic and rapid changes are taking place in the field of phar- 
maceutical technology and practice. The practitioner who is unable 
to keep up with these changes is handicapped personally in his career 
and will fail to serve the public to whom he has a professional obli- 
gation. 

The necessity of and the demand for continuing education for the 
practicing pharmacist has been intensified by the discovery and de- 
velopment of modern high potency synthetic drugs, highly purified 
natural products, new dosage forms, the requirements for administra- 
tion to the patient and the collateral measures necessary for effective 
drug use. 

In fact, the content areas in which intensive continuing education 
is needed can be summarized as— 

(1) New advances in drugs and drug therapy. 
(2) Technological advances. 

(3) Management and administration techniques. 
(4) Legal developments. 

(5) Socioeconomic changes and problems. 

Continued learning in these fields does not occur accidentally, To 
be effective, it must be conducted on a systematic plan basis. Uni- 
versity extension programs and schools of pharmacy have the content 
and the basic means for facilitating such continued learning. 

One way of providing practitioners with up-to-date pharmacy 
knowledge and techniques utilizes institutes, seminars and lecture 
series. Extension services are also useful in acting as clearinghouses 
for scientific information. Information on a specific subject. is gath- 
ered and published for the benefit of the practicing pharmacists. 

Extension services are also well suited for providing direct. con- 
sultation service. These services answer requests for professional 
technical information relating to drug incompatibility problems, 
sources of supply of unusual drugs or chemicals, translation of for- 
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eign prescriptions, or information regarding the growing of medicinal 
plants. i L , 

The organization of the wealth of knowledge available to universi- 
ties and its communication to practicing pharmacists are tasks which 
schools are eager to assume. Schools of pharmacy are making some 
attempts to fulfill this responsibility to practitioners. Unfortunately, 
the efforts of the schools are hampered by inadequate financing. A 
few extension services are able to conduct such programs, but in most 
States the field is virgin. 

The lack of capital available for general extension activities to 
develop or expand is impeding the desired development of pharmacy 
extension service in most States. The American Pharmaceutical 
Association believes that H.R. 357 will assist in the development of 
necessary programs which have been faltering for the lack of dollar 
nourishment. 

H.R. 357 would stimulate extension services in pharmacy and 
would aid the profession and ultimately the public. Such educational 
programs can bring together the most scientific and professional in- 
formation for exchange between those in the profession; can fa- 
miliarize other health professions and the general public with pro- 
fesional services available from pharmacists; and can promote the 
study of professional and economic aspects of pharmacy. 

An effective extension service in pharmacy thus can serve as a link 
between the research scientists, the drug manufacturer, the school of 
pharmacy, the practicing pharmacist, allied health groups, and the 
public, teamed together in the interest of national health education. 

May I also submit for your information copies of two journals of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association in which reference is made 
to the institute programs ? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Without objection, the journals will be received and 
will become a part of the committee files. 

Mr. Davputnats. Indicated in the journal are some of the pro- 
grams which have been undertaken. There is detailed information 
on the specific programs. 

I would like to call your attention to the October 1959 issue on pages 
576 and 590. The June 1959 issue is devoted completely to continuing 
education. 

The American Pharmaceutical Association feels that H.R. 357 
would stimulate the development of such extension programs in the 
several States. 

Thank you for the privilege of appearing before you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very wails Mr. Dauphinais. 

Our next witness this morning is Mr. L. C. Thellemann, executive 
vice president, Pennsylvania Association of Plumbing Contractors, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

There is one additional witness following Mr. Thellemann, Mr. 
Howard Levy. Since we must be finished by 12 o’clock, I will divide 
the remaining time between Mr. Thellemann and Mr. Levy. 

You may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF L. C. THELLEMANN, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBING CONTRACTORS, 
HARRISBURG, PA.; ACCOMPANIED BY JEROME 0. HENDRICKSON, 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBING 
CONTRACTORS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. THeittemann. I have asked Mr. Jerome Hendrickson, execu- 
tive secretary of our National Association of Plumbing Contractors, 
to accompany me. 

Mr. Extiorr. You may proceed. 

Mr. THEeLLeMANN. My name is Leslie C. Thellemann. I am the ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Pennsylvania Association of Plumbing 
Contractors, Inc., a statewide organization representing the plumb- 
ing contractors of Pennsylvania. 

As an important part of its program of activities is an educational- 
merchandising program designed to help the plumbing contractor to 
be a better businessman and to render a more efficient service to the 
public to whom he sells or merchandises his services and products of 
the industry asa part of his daily operations. 

The plumbing contractor is a small businessman. The majority of 
firms in the State have five or less persons employed. Inherently the 
training of the plumbing contractor has been initially mechanical 
with a minimum exposure to the rudiments of business operations. 
Operating a small business in this country today can well be termed 
a hazardous adventure. 

Reliable sources of information have indicated a high mortality 
rate among smal] businessmen. This is certainly true of the plumbing 
contractor. A well-known accountant, J. K. Lasser, some years ago 
estimated that 75 percent to 80 percent of all small businesses fall by 
the wayside in any given 10-year span. 

Depending upon the nature of the small business, its operator en- 
counters almost all the. problems of a large corporation, but in a 
minor degree. He is concerned with tax returns, Federal, State, and 
local. At times he may be involved in labor relations. He must study 
social security provisions. He must know something about the eco- 
nomic position of the industry of which he is a part. He must know 
his market and how to cultivate and develop it. 

If he knows the elementary principles of good business and human 
relations, his chances for success will be greatly enhanced. Before 
starting out in business the small businessman mut be concerned with 
such problems as selecting a location, building, layout and equipment, 
financing and forms of organization. 

He must know how to ascertain his costs of operation, including an 
accurate knowledge of overhead, items including direct and indirect 
labor costs, costs of sales, office operations. He must know how to 
keep accurate records and know the principles of cost accounting. 
He must know inventory control, purchasing techniques. He must 
know the principles of salesmanship, of advertising, credits, collec- 
tions, business insurance, and a great many other items. 

The small businessman is dependent on his own judgment and in- 
formation. He may be unaware of the advent of business recessions 
until he finds himself in the midst of one. Obviously, business can- 
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not be operated on the basis of hunches, intuition and vague memory. 
There are no substitutes for information and training in these matters. 

It is in this area of training for small business operations that H.R. 
357 can make one of its greatest contributions to our economy. Small 
business in the United States deserves the continuing adult education 
service which this program could provide. The health of small busi- 
ness in our society and the opportunity to succeed in small business 
is vitally important. 

The small business operator is reluctant to leave his place of business 
and go any distance for an educational project. Absence for even a 
day or two generally means a significant loss in business. It is, there- 
fore, most important that the educational project be brought to him 
at such place and time where he may avail himself of its benefits. 
This is made possible through the extension service which can be made 
more effective to a very necessary degree by increased funds and 
facilities. 

The large corporation has its training department and can employ 
business specialists. It has access to whatever professional advice is 
necessary. The small businessman is limited in his access to these 
advantages and sources of assistance. 

The personnel needed to assist the industry must have a me 
knowledge and acquaintance with the needs of the industry if the 
programs offered are to be most effective. If finances permit, specially 
prepared charts and other audiovisual aids will make the educational 
projects more valuable to the industry. 

The average plumbing contractor has had little formal business 
management training as a general rule. The importance of his serv- 
ice to the public and the preservation of public health and safety 
through the proper installation and maintenance of sanitary equip- 
ment for the home, office, factory and other types of buildings, require 
that he have the technical skills needed. 

As a businessman, he must also have the necessary equipment and 
organization if he is to be in a position to render this vital public 
service. Because of a great many factors, the formal training of the 
plumbing contractor has been a matter of individual initiative and 
desire. Until recently, except for sporadic attempts, there has been 
little planned industry business management training. 

After a long period of planning, discussing the needs of the in- 
dustry a program has been developed in conjunction with the Penn- 
sylvania State University whereby a carefully planned series of 
courses in essentials of business management has been offered to the 
plumbing contractors throughout the State. ' 

Ten courses involving over 200 in the initial series have been com- 
pleted. These consisted of a combination of lecture and discussion 
programs following a carefully prepared course outline, 1 night a 
week for 6 weeks, in 10 separate locations throughout the State. 
The reports by those attending were most gratifying. 

During the series everyone obtained information of great value. 
It is planned that there will be many more of the initial courses insti- 
tuted throughout the State. These will be repeated until every con- 
tractor of record has had an opportunity to avail himself of this 
basic training. 
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There will be refresher courses to follow the initial courses. Be- 
ginning early this fall the advance courses will be made available. 
These will accent and emphasize sales and merchandising and the 
human relations involved in this important phase of operation. 

Only a few of the many manufacturers and wholesalers who rep- 
resent the other two segments of our industry have shown their 
interest and cooperated actively in this overall program. It is ex- 

ted, however, that as a result of the success of the initial series, 

th groups will be greatly interested and will assist in the enroll- 

ment of the contractors in the courses to come and will cooperate in 
many other ways. 

The great results of the initial series of this educational-merchan- 
dising program could not have been attained to the extent now a 
matter of record without the facilities of the extension service of 
Pennsylvania State University. It would have been impractical and 
unfeasible to consider the establishment of an industry institution to 
conduct this type of program because of problems of financing and 
staffing and the other necessary requirements of such an important 
establishment. : 

The certificate which was awarded by the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity to each participant who completed the courses was and is 
highly regarded and greatly respected because of the magnificent 
experience and the record of achievement of the university in industry 
training. The participants in the courses are in a position to per- 
form more efficiently in the course of rendering their important serv- 
ices to the public. 

As these participants take the advanced courses, there will be a 
still greater improvement. It is without question that every con- 
tractor will need these basic advantages and refresher courses that 
are planned as a part of this great program. 

This educational-merchandising program was originally designed 
to serve as a national pattern which could be adopted by the plumb- 
ing contractors in every State. This objective cannot be too strenu- 
ously emphasized because of the fact that the basic problems inherent 
in the plumbing contractor segment of the industry in Pennsylvania 
are identical with the problems in the rest of the United States. 

The National Association of Plumbing Contractors officials indi- 
cated great interest in the program. A national wholesaler maga- 
zine, the Supply House Times, has also indicated great interest and 
has requested information and material which will be used in one of 
its issues in the very near future. 

Both the national association and the wholesaler groups contacted 
recognize the fact that this program will set a national pattern for 
the industry. As a very interesting result of the initial series of the 
educational-merchandising program and in keeping with a recent in- 
dustry development, there is now being offered by Pennsylvania State 
University a course in electrical heating. This is now being attended 
by plumbing contractors as well as electrical contractors throughout 
the State. 

Since the origin of the land grant colleges and universities almost 
100 years ago when the initial grants of land were made for the pur- 
pose of establishing agricultural extension courses basically, the agri- 
cultural industry, if it may be termed that, has greatly profited and 
benefited by the far-seeing benefactors who established this program. 
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If it may be termed a subsidy, it is apparently a well deserved sub- 
sidy in terms of the benefits the public now receives from continuing 
improvements in the field of agriculture. Small business has had no 
such subsidy or better long-range planned assistance. 

Experiences and lessons learned in the course of the first series of 
the educational-merchandising program previously referred to proved 
the need for additional facilities in the extension services now avail- 
able to industries other than agricultural in Pennsylvania and in 
other States. 

Additional staff to conduct the courses are sorely needed and just as 
important skilled and informed personnel are sorely needed to pre- 
pare course outlines realistically and in light of a real understanding 
of the industry’s needs. 

It is interesting to note that in Pennsylvania, the State is regarded 
as two-thirds urban and one-third rural. This is in consideration of 
the fact that the population in a given area under 2,500 classifies it 
as rural and not urban. It woul seem only logical that the indus- 
tries located in the urban areas should have available Pennsylvania 
State University extension services in a greatly expanded degree. 

This should be so particularly in view of the comparatively vast 
extension services now available to the agricultural interests. The 
costs involved in the program which will be made possible upon the 
enactment of H.R. 357 are relatively small in terms of the great bene- 
fits to be derived by small business. 

The results of the extension services available to the agricultural in- 
dustry over the years have proven that the funds made available to 
land grant colleges and universities in the past were an extremely 
good investment and brought great benefits to the consuming public. 
It would certainly follow that investment, to permit the improvement 
of the services rendered by the small businessman would be of great 
benefit. to the public. 

The passage of H.R. 357 is not a direct subsidy to smal] businesses. 
It simply gives the small businessman an opportunity to compete on 
a more nearly equal basis if he avails himself of the educational serv- 
ices which it provides. 

It is most strenuously urged that H.R. 357 be enacted into law and 
the funds provided in the proposal be made available as quickly as 
possible to the land grant colleges and universities. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Thellemann. 

Because of the pressure of our time this morning, if it is agreeable 
with the other members of the subcommittee, we will forego questions. 

Mr. THetteMann. Thank you very much for the privilege of ap- 
pearing. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We appreciate your coming. 

Our next witness this morning is Mr. Herbert Levy, president of 
the Demford Knitting Mills, Lebanon, Pa. 

Mr. Levy, you may proceed. I regret to tell you that I must limit 
your time. 
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STATEMENT OF HERBERT LEVY, PRESIDENT, DEMFORD KNITTING 
MILLS, LEBANON, PA. 


Mr. Levy. I will have sufficient time. 

My name is Herbert Levy. I am president of two small apparel 
manufacturing firms in Lebanon County, Pa., Demford Manufac- 
turing Co. and Rexmont Mills. 

T am also a management consultant and have taught on a part-time 
basis for the continuing education services of the Pennsylvania State 
University in the field of industrial engineering. I am a representa- 
tive of the management of the smaller or medium-sized industrial 
establishments in the United States. I represent that type of small 
business leader who creates a volume in the vicinity of a million 
dollars a year. 

I am a member of the Young Presidents Organization, Inc., an in- 
ternational organization of young corporate presidents dedicated to 
the upholding of the free-enterprise system. 

I am also a member of the Society for the Advancement of Man- 
agement and former president of the Industrial Management Club 
of Lebanon, both affiliated with national organizations. Among my 
civic activities pertinent to this testimony, I am vice president of the 
Lebanon Industrial Development Corp., a nonprofit organization set 
up to attract new industry into our county. 

In these capacities, and in the light of my past experiences, I come 
before you today to tell you why, in my opinion, it is imperative that 
the land-grant colleges and the State universities of our country con- 
tinue to make available to business establishments with an annual vol- 
ume of a million dollars or somewhat more the research findings of 
their bureaus of business research and of their engineering experi- 
mental stations, as is now done in the Agricultural Extension Service. 

I do not think it necessary to stress at any length to you, gentlemen, 
several propositions. 

First, the importance of the contributions which business establish- 
ments of this size make to our Nation. These businesses are still a 
vital part of the backbone of our economy, particularly due to their 
easv flexibility, maneuverability, and personal attention. 

Second, that the management, the operation, the manufacturing 
processes and the production functions of business establishments 
today have rapidly become much more highly specialized than ever 
before. 

Third, that this is a period of great and rapid change. T am re- 
minded of that great British classical economist, Alfred Marshall, 
who says in the frontispiece of his “Principles of Economics,” “natura 
non facit saltum,” “nature makes no sudden leaps.” But it needs to 
be noted that economic and technical change today is proceeding at 
a pace which at times almost does border on leaping. New military 
weapons become obsolete before they get into quantity production. 
Research and development costs for many new items must frequently 
be written off quickly or else their use will be superseded by others. 

Fourth, that the impact of technological, economic, and social 
change has its greatest effect on those types of businesses which are 
not considered large corporations, which have their own highly spe- 
cialized research staffs. ‘The findings of such staffs are not available 
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to meet the needs of smaller industrial concerns. The attrition on 
these smaller firms is alarmingly frightening and we can seriously 
question their future survival. But without them, we would lose one 
of the greatest sources of independent and ambitious leadership which 
heretofore helped build our great bastion of democracy. 

Congress has from time to time adopted measures to assist smaller 
businesses in their operation. I propose to you today that you ap- 
prove H.R. 357 so that an institutionalized program of adult educa- 
tion can be established that will mean much to all of us and to the 
future industrialization of the United States. 

In the early days of World War II, you will recall that it became 
necessary for American industry to produce at full draft to turn out 
materials needed for a nation at war, in order for us tosurvive. You 
will remember full well that one of the most important and one of the 
most urgent needs recognized then was for trained manpower. 

What did we ask the land-grant colleges and the State universities 
to do at that time—to get into the job of training men, and to do 
this you established the engineering, science, and management war 
training program to train new workers for war production, and to 
upgrade older ones on the job in the fields of engineering, manage- 
ment, science, and mathematics. This became an urgent, overnight 
desperate need of industry. 

You need only turn to the published final reports on this program, 
administered as it was by the U.S. Office of Education, to see that the 
colelges came through with flying colors. The Pennsylvania State 
University, in the face of stringent needs for trained personnel, ex- 
panded its extension staff almost overnight and put into operation 
in those war years a program which reached 235 Pennsylvania com- 
munities and which registered over 155,000 persons. I am positive 
that other universities and land-grant colleges showed equally good 
records. 

May I also point out to you that the educational program of the 
War Manpower Commission, especially those of the extension training 
and off-the-job nature, were most effective in producing some of 
today’s industrial and business leadership. 

I have a placard on display in my office today as a result of that 
training program in which I participated as a student. It states, “If 
a learner hasn’t learned, the instructor hasn’t taught,” and I believe 
this without qualification. 

The Nation’s defense expenditures which you and the Congress an- 
nually authorize today totals around $40 billion. This, if nothing 
else, suggests that we are again engaged in a war. True, we call it 
a “cold” war, but it is cold only in the sense that no bombs are falling 
at the moment. 

Clearly, we need to take every measure immediately which will 
make for more highly trained manpower, for the operation of Ameri- 
can industry. We need this legislation now—tempus fugit celerite— 
time is wasting away. The fact that this is a cold war fortunately 
gives us a little time in which to proceed with this step in meeting the 
challenges which face America. 

The need for taking it is just as great as it was in World War IT. 
We must, for its own intrinsic value—for our future safety—provide 
every opportunity to develop all the talents of all of our people who 
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may be engaged in the administration, the operation of the produc- 
tion processes of American industry. 

Recently I became associated with another small business enter- 
prise, the nature of which uses unskilled labor, and we found to our 
surprise and shock that unskilled labor is tragically overabundant. 

Our needs today are again for the training of adults in engineering, 
technical equipment, management, and mathematics, but the scene has 
changed somewhat and our leadership in the free world depends on 
a more educated citizenry. 

H.R. 357, if enacted into law, will provide the opportunities to 
establish this adult education program not on a free basis, but a pro- 
gram financed on a matching basis. It does not call for expenditures 
of any large amount of money in these days of heavy taxation. It 
will, however, establish continuing education in our public colleges 
and. universities on an institutional basis from which we can expect 
to get the benefits which we so desperately need to meet today’s chal- 
lenges. 

n my opinion, the enactment of this bill will benefit the following: 

Young industrial managers and engineers who want to learn more 
but will not be given a further opportunity unless it is practically 
at their doorste 

Out-of- aT seule who sometimes through no fault of their own 
or through unwise decisions have realized only too late the need for 
more education. 

Adult students who are thirsting for the extension of their educa- 
tion in order to become better citizens and civic leaders. 

Technical and industrial workers who would like more and greater 
opportunities in part-time instruction to prepare for upgrading. 

Foremen seeking scientific management training. We know that 
in the final analysis they are the top sergeants of our industrial pro- 
duction. 

Small business firms requiring staff technical data, the compilation 
of which needs specialized equipment, now only available to larger, 
well-financed firms. 

Small communities, having an overabundance of manpower but 
needing more diversification of industry which can particularly be 
accomplished by industrial education. 

May Istrongly urge you toapprove H.R. 357. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Levy. You have made a 
very fine and a very impressive, compelling statement. We appre- 
ciate it. 

Dr. Kenneth L. Waters, dean of the School of Pharmacy of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens, Ga., is the next witness. Mr. Waters has 
a statement which he will present at this time. 
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STATEMENT OF KENNETH L. WATERS, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES OF PHARMACY, AND DEAN, SCHOOL OF PHARMACY, 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA; ACCOMPANIED BY THOMAS W. 
MAHLER, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR IN CHARGE OF INSTRUCTION, 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA CENTER FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION, 
ATHENS, GA. 


Mr. Waters. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Kenneth L. Waters, dean, University of Georgia School of 
Pharmacy, Athens, Ga. 

Due to lack of time I would like to have my prepared statement made 
a part of the record, but use this time to emphasize a few points. 

In my prepared statement you can see that there are approximately 
1 million specialists who must be served. I would like to point out this 
is the number of pharmacists, dentists, veterinarians, physicians, nurses 
and public health workers to whom we have a definite obligation. We 
cannot fulfill this obligation unless we have some type of financial 
support. 

r. Exuiorr. What are you doing in the field of extension educa- 
tion in your school ? 

Mr. Warers. We have the half-time services of one individual to 
meet the particular needs of health specialists in Georgia. 

Mr. Exuiorr. You have one-half of one individual 

Mr. Waters. One-half of one individual to meet the needs. That 
individual does not have a secretary. This is typical of the situations 
in ang agape schools. 

Mr. Etuiorr. He must make his own arrangements ? 

Mr. Waters. In making his own arrangements, he works with our 
very excellent center for continuing education. Iam here in behalf of 
public health of the people of our Nation. 

I wish Mrs. Green were here because I would like to point out to her 
that we have spent a tremendous amount of effort in the health and wel- 
fare of hens, hogs, horses, and hounds. But all too often we have neg- 
lected the humans. I would like to see this as a part of the testi- 
mony, because Mrs. Green seemed to think that the Federal Govern- 
ment had not spent any money at all in the welfare of animals. 

I contend we are neglecting humans. Colleges of pharmacy are 
very excellent media through which the various health services can get 
together and keep up to date on pharmeceutical developments for the 
betterment of the health of our citizens. 

I want to say that there is no question but that the raising of the 
educational level of the general public will result in a better, more 
fruitful, more healthful life. We feel that one of the ways this can 
be done is by the establishment of a program such as we have en- 
visioned in this report, submitted as part of the record, whereby the 
health of the public would be better served through continuing edu- 
cation of the pharmicist, dentist, physician, nurse, veterinarian and 
all others who deal with the health of our people. 

I therefore heartily endorse the university extension sevice bill, H.R. 
357. I appreciate the opportunity of presenting this statement. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Dr. Waters, do you feel that a great need can be served 
by increasing the present services, ry limited as you described, by 
what percentage? What is the need for increase in your State? 
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Mr. Waters. We would need to increase the budget of our school for 
these se vices five fold. There are some States who have put as much 

as $25,000 into these programs in pharmacy alone. I emphasize that 
T: am talking about pharmacy specifically. 

_We, in Georgia, are now budgeting a little under $5,000. T can en- 
vision the health of the people of Georgia really being ‘improved if we 
can increase our budget in this amount. For instance, you will notice 
as a part of the written testimony that we gave a refresher course to 
nurses. These nurses are the individuals who actually need to be 
brought up to date on modern therapy. 

The physicians are busy folks, the pharmacists are busy folks. Our 
problem is with the one man professional store. He has a crying need 
for extension service in your State and in our State. 

Educational television programs, incidentally, are doing a tremen- 
dous job in the State of Alabama. 

Mr. Exstorr. Weare very proud of that. 

Mr. Waters. You should be. I hear it sometimes when it cuts into 
one of our channels occasionally. We are delighted with the pro- 
grams and the types of work Alabama is doing. 

Mr. Mahler is with our department of continuing education. If 
there are any questions about the overall program, I am sure he can 
answer. 

Mr. Evxiorr. The Federal Government expresses its interest in the 
physical well-being of its people in many, many ways. We appro- 
priate for the Institutes of Health, the National Institutes of Health, 
substantial sums of money with which to carry on research. 

We express our interest in the well-being of our disabled people in 
many, many ways. in the welfare and well-being of our elderly people 
through the Social Security Act and in other ways. 

I personally think you have made a good case for the extension 
service, in your field, as a matter of bringing about a direct improve- 
ment. in the health of the people that you could serve through your 
school and in the State of Georgia. To me it is a rather wonderful 
thing. In the course of my lifetime of 46 years, the life span of man 
has been increased 20 years. If we are able to continue our efforts, 
Federal, State, and local, an interest. in the health of our people—I 
do not mention the Hill-Burton hospital program as being one of the 
means by which we are expressing that interest—if we can continue, I 
guess those who come after us will be privileged not many generations 
hence to live a much longer time than we are able to do today, 

Mr. Waters. The colleges of pharmacy feel very keenly their re- 
sponsibility, Mr. Chairman. We feel that actually we have one func- 
tion, namely, to serve the public and to protect the health of the public. 

The day of the pharmacist compounding and working with his 
hands is gone. At the turn of the century he went out and collected 
his own drugs and brewed those. That was the way it was done. 
But now we are able to really protect the health of the public. 

Snake root came out of India, where the tranquilizers had their 
start. The hills of Georgia, Alabama, and the other States of the 
Union may well have something similar. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is reserpine made out of the snake root ? 

Mr. Waters. That was the original basis of what they call the snake 
root drug. 
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Mr. Exviorr. The point I tried to make to begin with, but from 
which I wandered, is that we are making so many strides, progressive 
strides, in this field of developing, manufacturing and compounding 
medicines that to keep up to date is a pretty big responsibility for a 
pharmacist today ; is it not? 

Mr. Warers. It is a tremendous responsibility. I do not know 
that I want it to be a part of the record, but I will say that many 
pharmacists who were licensed before educational requirements were 
strengthened need additional educational background. In upgrading 
our profession we have moved from a 2-year program to a 4-year 
program, and as of April 1, a few days from now, we go to a manda- 
tory 5-year educational program. 

Mr. Exuiorr. How many pharmacists do you train each year in 
Georgia ? 

Mr. Waters. In Georgia we will graduate 72 this year at the uni- 
versity and we have an additional school which will graduate about 
30. It will be around 100 for the State of Georgia. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I have admired a great deal the effort that the State 
of Georgia has made in recent years to upgrade its educational sys- 
tem. You have been an inspiration to a lot of other States and com- 
munities. You recognize the fact that in this modern era that we live 
in, the knowledge and the communication of knowledge ought to be as 
free as we can reasonably make it, in the first place, and secondly, as 
avatlable as we can possibly make it. Those are some of the things 
that impelled me to sponsor this bill. 

Mr. Warers. Incidentally, in talking about the Hill-Burton Act, 
it is my firm conviction that the Hill-Burton Act will not really reach 
its ultimate goal unless we have some type of continuing education 
program to have the pharmacists and administrators of these small 
hospitals continue with their education. 

Therefore, I feel that this bill is really a must. We have heard 
testimony here today about it being the business of industry to do 
certain things, but we are dealing with individuals in small towns, 
one-man stores, where there is a man, his wife and probably two other 
people serving a small community as a small business. These are the 
types of people we have to reach. 

Mr. Extiorr. And through these courses you could keep pharmacists 
of all shades of training who had been admitted to the practice of 
pharmacy up to date on the advances being made. 

Mr. Warers. In certain instances, however, we have not been able 
to do it. We have taken programs to the localities; by dividing the 
State into congressional districts, we take to the practitioner the new 
knowledge that we have, whether it be the operation of the prescrip- 
tion counter itself, new drugs that come out, or scientific knowledge. 

“Keeping up” isa must. For instance, 90 percent of the drugs now 
prescribed were not even known 15 years ago. The manufacturers 
are doing their part, but there must be a central coordinating body to 
get this information to those who must use it if the health of the peo- 
ple is going to be served properly. The sooner you get the informa- 
tion to the people the more lives will be saved. 

Mr. EAAIOTE. Mr. Mahler, you are the director of continuing edu- 
cation ¢ 
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Mr. Mauer. In charge of instruction in the Center for Continuing 
Education, at the University of Georgia in Athens. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Are you in charge of that extension program in the 
University of Georgia? 

Mr. Mauter. Yes. 

Mr. Exiiorr. How many people do you serve in the course of a year? 
We had testimony this morning that in Tennessee, extension people 
were serving 9,000. We had testimony, or it may be an educated guess, 
that the University of Alabama extension people were perhaps serv- 
ing 10,000 people a year. I do not know about the authenticity of 
those figures. 

How many do you serve ? 

Mr. Mauer. In credit courses alone throughout the State we serve 
around 9,000 different individuals. In our conferences and short 
courses held on the campus last year there were over 30,000 and it will 
be over 50,000 this year. 

I am interested in Mrs. Green questioning the value perhaps of the 
vonference and short course programs of extension divisions. 

(Extension enrollment in American Land-Grant Colleges, and 
State Universities follows:) 


(July 1957 to June 1958] 
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cation - __-- a een PN eet a a. a a RO F. sbacenbetiten 
The Pennsylvania State University..| 1, 824 712 | 5,054 5,161 | 12,751 | 13, 699 109 7, 438 
Purdue University.... -_..-.-.-.--- 3, 405 445 | 3,280 | 26,000 | 13,130 |-_...-.- 91 16, 709 
University of Rhode Island....--..-.|......-.]------ mh tr Bie te ARPES) Pee ReRuae Y etinYiets 
Rutgers-State University of Ne 

Rieti alias nara eslanrncitn oe aah 4, 505 202 529 | 4,325 | 9,561 |..--.... 63 4, 608 
University of South Carolina-.-----.- 23, 168 SUPP fasdccnns 240 | 23,317 | 5,918 8 912 
State University of South Dakota_..|.....--. aT ee ee da a aK OO”) Es 2S eee 
The University of Tennessee--.-_---- 28,072 §2 j....----| 2728] 8,852 | 11,000 66 | 10,549 
The University of Texas__........-.- 283 251 | 1,475 125 | 2,134 | 12,952 324 | 11,246 
University of Utah__.-_.-- OIE oP 3, 003 581 200 | 2,970 | 6,754 | 28,089 10 1,011 
Tis IE UO UIINO aceon ccccekcn.|) “TSE Ted ckkTicewewedicncccan ee) Se fockecusetioncnese 
University of Virginia_...........-..- 6,330 | 1,843 312 | 1,147 | 9,632 | 2,664 24 3, 032 
University of Washington __..-...--- Re rs 23,034 | 11,536 /211, 431 74 | 11,050 
State College of Washington___------ 1, 605 . | aN 186 | 1,809 | 2,800 3 222 
West Virginia University_.....--.--- 221 785 eee a. gt ee 2 268 
University of Wisconsin_..........--. 1,777 oa ee -| 11,194 | 13,296 | 31, 655 215 | 13,703 
University of Wyoming-........--.-- 2 554 2 429 DORE bod.ucees lompcevndtiasaninqnlanegnemigl en hoges 

| 











1 Dates for enrollment Oct. 1, 1957. 

2 Estimated. 

3 Certificate (associate degree) students take limited number of regular academic degree credit courses 
equivalent to 2 years full-time work at undergraduate level, hence this figure is included in both categories 
under academic degree credit and does not enter into total. 

4 Extension certificate credit. 

§ Louisiana State University carries a program of conferences for high schoo] students of Louisiana. Ap- 

roperwetd one-fourth of conferences listed are high school. Approximately one-half of registrants are 

igh school. 


Includes: 
TIE, oo 25k hot aobhnbaenneeceneheak hun wnthimbnnnn acid ena @ 16, 229 6, 603 
pu aS epee een mae aa a3 ep See ee Eee eee Ee aate 33, 298 15, 819 
EE a a eS ee ee er ee ae eee 15, 237 7, 977 
PN GRRE Sa IEEE ES oe ee ee eee heh epaerama ion 3, 076 1, 693 
« Estimated. 


7 Includes real estate, insurance certificate courses. 

* Includes firemanship training, parent education. 

* Date for enrollment Oct. 1, 1958; enrollments in force Jan. 1, 1958-59. 
In addition 7) university programs with 17,988 registrants. 


Source: Figures taken from annual statistical report dated 1959 as prepared by Committee on Reports 
of National University Extension Association. 


Mr. Mauer. As I see it, conference, short course and institute-type 
programs are today a 20th century instrument of democracy. In the 
early days of our society, Alexis de Toqueville, a perceptive French 
visitor to the United States, noticed in our small, isolated, local com- 
munities, the fact that Americans with similar interests would get 
together and form an association to act for the improvement of the 
local community. 

Today we have communities of interest in the United States that 
cut across many, many different local communities. In conferences 
people get together, talk together, study together, plan together, work 
together, around this community of interest, statewide, regionwide, 
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and nationwide. These programs are an effective media for improv- 
ing our society, an example is the White House Conference on Aging 
where people from the grassroots share their information and think 
ing in statewide, regional, and nationwide conferences. 

In these conferences real education takes place, real study, real 
planning, just as was done in the local community in an earlier day. 

We still have that going on in local communities, but now through 
conferences the process can be extended nationally. Therefore, this 
process is not of import to the local community only or even the State; 
it has national significance. 

The conference and short course program is needed as well as exten- 
sion class programs and the other media for educating the adult 
public ordiawed by our colleges and universities. 

The other point financially as to whether or not Federal funds are 
justified to be spent. for a specific conference or for a specific industry 
or group. As we administer these programs we assume the respon- 
sibility for expending funds for the greatest benefit of the public. 
When we wale ik an industry, in a training program for their 
middle management people, we charge them the full cost including 
university overhead. 

But when we have a program, say, for people interested in problems 
of the aging, many of them without expense accounts and without 
industry behind them, we try to make it available at the least possible 
cost. These decisions must be made at the local level, where all the 
factors can be evaluated. 

If we get a request from a community, for example, in a community 
in Georgia just north of Atlanta, where the expansion of Atlanta is 
beginning to make an impact, an association was formed composed of 
representatives from churches and civic clubs. This volunteer civic 
group came to the university and asked if it would help them make a 
study of the impact of this urbanization on their community. The 
study would be the basis for planning community improvements. 

We did not have the resources to meet that need in an adequate 
way. Yet increased financial support would help us meet such needs. 

Mr. Warrers. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to extend this, but you 
talked about the life expectancy being increased. This is one of the 
problems facing us. We have more people in the higher age bracket 
than ever before in our history and we will continue to have more. 

We are thankful for increased longevity, but at the same time these 
older people have created and intensified a problem. Now they will 
use more drugs, have to be treated with more care, and our pharma- 
cists and related health people will have to be better oy dt to keep 
them healthy. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is it what you call geriatrics? 

Mr. Warers. I believe that is what we call the scientific study of 
aging. We know, from the professional standpoint, that these people 
are alive today because of the pharmaceutical industry and the great 
job of research which has been done. Our part in it is to transmit 
this new knowledge to those who serve the public. 

Most pharmacists are in the smaller communities or in neighbor- 
pat stores, and are doing a real job in protecting the health of the 
public. 
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(Mr. Waters’ prepared statement follows :) 


TESTIMONY BY KENNETH L. WATERS, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES OF 
PHARMACY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Kenneth L. Waters, 
dean, University of Georgia School of Pharmacy, Athens, Ga. I am chairman 
of the Committee on Continuation Studies of the American Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy, the organization for which I present this statement in sup- 
port of H.R. 357. 

The American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy is a nonprofit organ- 
ization comprised of 76 colleges of pharmacy within the United States; this 
number includes all but two of the existing colleges of pharmacy. The associa- 
tion has as its objective the promotion of pharmaceutical education and re- 
search in our member institutions. 

Colleges and schools of pharmacy, like other higher education institutions, 
have three major functions, namely, instruction, research and service to the 
public. Historically, the most neglected function is service to the public be- 
cause teaching and research have received the basic financial support. In a 
very real sense, however, the service function must be effectively performed be- 
fore instruction and research can make their proper contribution to the health 
and welfare of our people. This is evident when one considers the fact that 
unless the results of research and experimentation are made available in 
usable form to the graduates of our instructional programs, these practitioners 
will be unable to use them for the better health and welfare of our people. 
Therefore, in this testimony, heartily endorsing the university extension serv- 
ic bill H.R. 357, I would like to make the following points: 

1. The colleges and schools of pharmacy have an important public to serve. 

2. The rapid development of new drug products and new ways of using drugs 
require a vigorous and comprehensive program of continuing education if they 
are to contribute to the welfare of our citizens. 

3. Schools of pharmacy are engaged in continuing education programs but 
these programs are hopelessly inadequate because of insufficient funds. 

4. An adequate program of continuing education in pharmacy comprises cer- 
tain features which an expanded university extension program can help provide. 

I shall now talk about each of these points. 

1. Colleges and schools of pharmacy have an important public to serve. 

The key groups in our society to whom colleges and schools of pharmacy have 
a continuing education responsibility include— 

A. Practicing pharmacists—retail, hospital, etc. 
B. Other pharmacy and drugstore personnel. 
C. Nurses and others engaged in direct patient care. 
D. Physicians, veterinarians, and dentists. 
, Public health personnel. 

By continuing the education of such specialists, colleges and schools of 
pharmacy can serve the public health of our people through some 110,000 phar- 
macists in 53,000 urban and small town pharmacies ; 227,000 physicians ; 14,000 
veterinarians; 100,000 dentists; 430,000 nurses; and an estimated 160,000 in 
public health work. 

2. Rapid development of powerful new drugs with attendant dangers require 
continuing education to make them safely available to the public. 

It is estimated that 90 percent of the drug prescriptions now filled were not 
even known 15 years ago. There is every indication that the rate of new drug 
development will increase in the future rather than decline. The general public 
has become familiar with the “wonder drugs,” the antibiotics, the tranquilizers, 
and similar types of drugs, but unless their dangers as well as their benefits are 
thoroughly understood by those responsible for caring for the health of the 
people, the public’s health may be jeopardized rather than improved. This new 
knowledge cannot be transmitted without a vigorous and comprehensive continu- 
ing education program. 

3. Inadequate funds limit present continuing education programs of schools of 
pharmacy. 

During the past fiscal year schools of pharmacy were able to offer some 51 
conferences, mostly for retail pharmacists, but some were for hospital phar- 
macists as well. Only a small portion of the 110,000 practicing pharmacists 
were reached. In addition, a number of the schools have attempted to get in- 
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formation to pharmacists through direct mail bulletins. These efforts have been 
sporadic and have touched only a very small number of those needing the service. 

The inadequacy of resources to meet the needs can be illustrated by citing the 
example of our School of Pharmacy at the University of Georgia. It is prob- 
ably typical of the situation at other schools and colleges. At the University of 
Georgia, we have one-half time of one man without a secretary to attempt to 
meet the needs of personnel in over 1,000 drugstores and some 2,000 licensed 
pharmacists, to say nothing of the many physicians, nurses, dentists, veteri- 
nariaus, and public health people whom we should be serving. The extent of 
the need in comparison with our resources is discouraging ; for example, we teach 
a very successful refresher course for practicing nurses in the Athens area. This 
course should be offered in every district in the State but insufficient manpower 
and financial resources prevent it. A successful conference for drugstore per- 
sonnel was held on the campus with something over 100 in attendance. This is 
100 out of more than 5,000 who should have been reached. Again, our school 
conducted a program for the dentists in the 10th Congressional District in which 
the university is located. We should be able to carry this same program to the 
dentists in all other congressional districts, but we lack the resources. Hardly 
a mail delivery comes to the school of pharmacy without a specific request for 
information or for service. Many of these requests must be denied for lack of 
personnel and funds. Numerous other examples could be cited but these are 
sufficient to demonstrate the great gap between the need and our ability to 
meet it. 

4. An adequate program of continuing education in pharmacy includes features 
which require an expanded university extension program: 

A comprehensive program should attempt to reach the practictioners through 
five major educational media as follows: 

A. Courses offered at the community level in the various geographical re- 
gions of the State. 

B. Conferences, seminars, and institutes held on the campus. 

C. Consultation services both personally and by correspondence. 

D. Publications. 

BE. A program of education by educational television. 

The content of these continuing education programs should include relation- 
ships between health specialists such as the pharmacist, the physician, the nurse, 
the dentist, the veterinarian, and others in public health service; medications, 
including their composition, use, and dangers; instruction in managerial and 
business principles and techniques so that better health care can be rendered at 
low cost; and methods of educating the general public about medications and 
health care which can be done effectively by educational television. 

University general extension is organized to work with the schools and col- 
leges of the university in offering service programs for adults. With more 
adequate financial support, general extension can help the schools of pharmacy, 
as well as the other schools and colleges of the university to meet more ade- 
quately the needs of the public. 

Much effort, time, and money have been spent for the health and welfare of 
hens, hogs, horses, and hounds. However, all too frequently we neglect one of 
the most important of the H’s, humans. There is no question but that the 
raising of the educational level of the general public will result in a better, 
more fruitful, more healthful life. We feel that one of the ways this can be 
done is by the establishment of a program such as envisioned here whereby the 
health of the public would be better served through the continued education 
of the pharmacist, the dentist, the physician, the nurse, the veterinarian, and all 
others who deal with the health of our people. 

Therefore, I heartily endorse the university extension service bill, H.R. 357. 


Mr. Exxiorr. And now we come to one of the hardest workers for 
American education now serving in the U.S. Congress. Our next wit- 
ness is the Honorable John FE. Fogarty, who represents Rhode Is- 
land’s Second Congressional District in the U.S. House of Represent- 
atives. Mr. Fogarty has been a Member of Congress since 1941, and 
is now serving as chairman of the Subcommittee on Departments of 
Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare, and Related Agencies 
Appropriations of the House Appropriations Committee. We are 
very happy to have you with us, Mr. Fogarty. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. Focarry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is, indeed, a pleasure 
to appear before this subcommittee today in support of H.R. 357. 

I have long found the subject of general university extension edu- 
eation both challenging and provocative. I can see through the ex- 
pansion of the extension program an educational instrument which 
will enable multitudes of people to continue their formal education 
throughout life. I look upon it as a means whereby those having 
industrial, business, and professional responsibilities can improve 
and enrich their contribution to the Nation and soniety. I envision 
that general extension courses will contribute materially to the cul- 
tural aspirations of the Nation. In short, I find myself an enthusiast 
for expanded educational opportunities through general university 
extension programs. 

Through the years extension education in its various forms has 
made a significant contribution to the cultural and professional at- 
tainments of our Nation. Extension education has been one of the 
major channels through which land-grant colleges and universities 
have served their constituents. The steady progress in agricultural ex- 
tension programs is well known. In fact, the hab extension 
program in agriculture and home economics could well serve as a 
pattern for all general university extension programs. The success 
of cooperative extension programs in agriculture is traceable largel 
to the substantial appropriations by the Federal Government for this 
form of education. 

The differences between cooperative extension and general univer- 
sity extension are of enough importance to warrant comparison. Co- 
operative extension is tax supported, whereas general extension is 
supported chiefly by student fees. Cooperative extension is focused 
primarily on farm problems. General extension has tended to serve 
the populations of urban areas. Cooperative extension has developed 
into a well integrated national system, whereas institutions engaged 
in general extension have operated independently. 

The apparent differences between cooperative and general univer- 
sity extension lead one to conclude that services rendered to the farm 
population through agricultural extension programs have been far 
more effective and productive than the extension services of other 
areas of the university curriculum. Undoubtedly, a major contribut- 
ing factor to this difference in quality is the financial assistance con- 
tributed by the Federal Government to the agricultural extension 
programs. The bill under consideration would, as I understand it, 
seek to provide a similar stimulant for general university extension. 

Even though there are differences between cooperative agricultural 
extension and general university extension, there are forces at work 
which are narrowing these differences. Specifically, the shift of the 
Nation’s population from rural to urban areas has gradually reduced 
the number of individuals who can benefit from agricultural exten- 
sion. At the same time, and dramatically, it has increased the num- 
ber of citizens who would benefit from general extension. In the past 
30 years there has been a decided change in the Nation’s farming 
operation. The period has seen the rise of commercial farming, the 
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modernization of farm home and agricultural equipment, and the 
advent of rapid transportation which has virtually eliminated the 
isolated farm home. During the same period, the Nation’s industrial 
potential has doubled and trebled. The amazing developments in 
science and technology have consistently prepared the way for in- 
creased employment in old-line industries and have opened up en- 
tirely new fields offering employment and advancement for those 
possessing requisite knowledge and skill in these new areas. 

The amount and the quality of cooperation between labor unions 
and institutions of higher learning has been increasing significantly. 
There are now some 80 universities, including about 20 denominational 
colleges, which render educational services of a kind to labor groups 
ranging from occasional conferences and institutes to year-round 
services by a department staffed with full-time personnel. 

No uniform pattern exists, however. Some unions have almost no 
recourse to outside assistance and conduct their educational programs 
solely under their own auspices and with their own resources. At 
the most, these unions might be using classroom facilities and living 
accommodations of the universities. On the other hand, some unions 
operate almost their entire educational program through universities, 
leaving to them a large measure of discretion in curriculum planning 
and course content as well as selection of teachers. 

No direct Federal funds are available for education programs in 
labor unions at the present, but some indirect Federal support is pos- 
sible through the use of George-Barden funds for vocational purposes. 
Use is made of this support by some States through joint programs 
with universities. Labor has repeatedly gone on record in favor of 
some form of legislation that would set up a permanent extension 
service that would benefit all classes of our population. 

The Morrill Act, passed over 100 years ago, committed land-grant 
institutions to provide educational services to “agricultural and in- 
dustrial classes” in return for substantial grants of land. This 

romise has been well kept as far as agriculture is concerned. It has 
ate largely ignored as far as the “industrial classes” are concerned. 

General extension and cooperative education had a common origin 
and common ancestors. The educators who were interested in extend- 
ing the teaching resources of universities drew no arbitrary lines. 
They felt that institutional resources in every field should be carried 
to the people. If agriculture was of first importance, it was because 
the majority of our people were engaged in it, and either because of it 
or, more likely as a result of Federal support, scientific knowledge in 
agriculture has been in advance of that in other fields of knowledge. 

The Smith-Lever law of 1914 gave the cooperative extension serv- 
ices the funds with which to grow to great size, and because these 
funds were restricted to use in specific areas cooperative extension 
services became more and more separated from other aspects of higher 
education. Over the years, the differences have become even more ac- 
centuated. General extension has had to earn its own way from fees 


and has ante sporadically, moving far ahead in some places but lag- 
ging far behind in others. 


Practitioners in every field of human endeavor find that they must 
be constant students of their specialties if they would keep abreast 
of the developments in their fields. There is an increasing need for 
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an effective adult education program which knows no curricular lim- 
itations and which is fluid enough to serve all individuals in our com- 
plex modern society. General university extension service is appar- 
ently the only educational tool prepared to meet this need and cap- 
able to do it. If such services are to be made universal, an effort equal 
in imagination and energy to that of cooperative agricultural exten- 
sion should be directed toward the development of general university 
extension programs. 

If our Nation is to be perpetuated as a union of strong democratic 
States, if we are to maintain our leadership of the free nations of the 
world, education of all the people and particularly the active segment 
of our population who are already beyond the normal college age must 
have ready access to all of the facilities of the modern university. In 
the accomplishment of this objective the university will surely find its 
extension division one of even greater import and perhaps its most 
indispensable instrument. 

H.R. 357 would authorize the appropriation of Federal funds for 
allotment among the States, to pay one-half the costs of carrying on 
general university extension programs in the State universities and 
in the land-grant universities and colleges. Each State would submit 
a plan to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare showing 
how the money is to be utilized and how the university extension pro- 
grams in these institutions are to be expanded, improved, and coordi- 
nated so that the whole population of the State may be better served. 

As an indication of the expressed need for legislation of this type 
I would like to quote from a letter which I have received from Presi- 
dent Francis H. Horn, of the University of Rhode Island, Kingston, 
R.I. Dr. Horn states: 

This legislation, which provides matching funds for general extension courses 
in adult education, would give assistance to a growing program here at the 
university. Our extension division in Providence presently has 3,000 adult 


students enrolled in evening classes in business, professional, and technical 
subjects. Enrollments in this division have doubled during the past 5 years. 


Dr. Horn further states: 


Although the Congress has provided millions for extension programs in agri- 
culture, nothing has been done to date to assist similar programs designed to 
benefit an industrial economy. 

With this statement I heartily agree. 

Mr. Chairman, in order that educational opportunities may be ex- 
tended to all individuals in our society, irrespective of occupational or 
intellectual interest, I strongly urge upon this committee the enact- 
ment of H.R. 357 at this session of Congress. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you. 

Mr. Brendan Sexton, director of the United Auto Workers Edu- 
cation Department, has asked that his statement on behalf of this bill, 
H.R. 357, be made a part of the record. 

Without objection, Mr. Sexton’s statement will be made a part of the 
record at this point. 

Also without objection, letters, memoranda, statements, telegrams, 
and other items received by the chairman will be made a part of the 
record. 
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{Mr. Sexton’s statement follows :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY BRENDAN SExTON, Director, UAW EpvucaTion 
DEPARTMENT 


The UAW supports the bill introduced into the House by Representative Carl 
Elliott which would authorize the expenditure of about $10 million a year fo 
the further development of general university extension education. 

While the amount of money involved is a minute fraction of the Federal 
budget, on the scale of 1 cent in $100, the importance of this proposed program 
to the people of the country is in another magnitude altogether. Through this 
measure it is reasonable to predict that many every-day work-a-day Americans 
would get substantial help toward realization of the richness and satisfaction in 
life this country could, but does not, afford them. 

For a cost of less than 10 cents per person per year, less than one-tenth of 1 
percent of the increase in the interest charge on the national debt since 1951, 
this measure will give substantial support to an effort on the part of the colleges 
and the State universities to bring more meaning into the lives of millions of 
Americans to whom until now the university community has been as remote as 
the country club. 

Specifically, H.R. 357 is designed to move college extension classes out into 
the urban neighborhoods where more than 100 million Americans go about their 
daily chores. 

H.R. 357 is not a “labor bill.” In the truest sense possible it is a bill which 
will directly and immediately promote the common welfare. 

Through its enactment the America described by a great contemporary poet 
as a land “that was promises” may begin to be a Nation where the promises will 
be fulfilled and redeemed. 

H.R. 357 is a tentative approach toward the reorientation of American life. 
It can help people climb the barricades of TV trivia, of mountains of woodpulp 
processed into comic books so that they can pass over to a situation where they 
can enjoy and make use of their rich cultural heritage. 

The President’s Commission on Higher Education, reporting in 1947. declared 
that “an expanded program of adult education must be added to the task of 
the colleges. This is a vital and immediate need because the crucial decisions 
of our time may have to be made in the near future. Education for action that 
is to be taken in the next few years must be mainly adult education.” 

The “vital and immediate need” of 1947 obviously must be a great deal more 
“vital and immediate” in 1959, especially in view of our failure to progress in 
the intervening period. 

Every responsible person in the key activities of American life knows the 
shameful reality today: 

1. Many Americans know very little about American history or the American 
economy. 

2. American literature is an unexplored continent for millions of American 
adults ; 

3. The ideals and guarantees which are part of the American tradition and 
are enshrined in our basic national documents similarly are for many an un- 
opened gift ; 

4. What is great and beautiful in American art and drama and music and 
dancing is largely the privately enjoyed property of a very few privileged Amer- 
icans (for example, the neglect of the American dance movement compared with 
unrestrained applause for Moseyev Dancers and the Bolshoi Ballet) ; 

5. Most Americans speak only one language; 

6. There is a widening gap between the command of information by profes- 
sional people in American life and the unknowingness of the man on the street 
and the women in the home, on such issues as nuclear developments, the Berlin 
crisis, and the cold war itself. 

Moreover, the accelerated rate of technological change in American society 
has created a pressing need for a system of education which will enable Amer- 
icans to change occupations and careers in midlife. The impact of automation 
on every facet of society has closed the period when a young adult could choose 
a career with the reasonable expectation that his skill would last until retire- 
ment. Mobility and survival today depend less on the ability to move from 
place to place than on the capacity to shift from skill to skill. 
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The Nation, and perhaps the world, has entered into an era when education, 
once looked upon as preparation for a vocation, must be regarded as an essen- 
tial element of every daily activity. 

Informed economic opinion accords the American high school movement a 

major role in the achievement of the past century’s great production successes. 
One analysis, for example, comes to the conclusion that the investment in high 
schools was the primary factor in the development of the enormous productive 
capacity of the American economy. Now there is reason to believe that adult 
education may in the next century replace the high school as the touchstone of 
yrogress. 
At a time when so much uncritical and misinformed praise of Russian edu- 
eationis part of the electrical interference with understanding, it is worth noting 
that Russian observers who come to the United States to look at our ednecational 
system are often most impressed by our achievements in the one area of adult 
education the American Nation has taken seriously: the agricultural extension 
program. I am told that the lag between the time of a scientific discovery in 
agriculture and its general application to farming is shorter here than in any 
country in the world. The amazing productivity of most American farms is a 
testimonial to the effectiveness of the agricultural extension programs. 

On the other hand, in the last census there were approximately 23 million 
people living on farms in the country, while about 100 million persons lived 
in cittes. The total number of adults taking part in university extension and 
public school adult education programs was 3,500,000 compared with 7 million 
people on farms who took part in cooperative agricultural and home economics 
extension service programs. 

It is well known that the Agricultural Extension Service is the largest gov- 
ernmental adult education program in the world, and by universal acknowledg- 
ment, the most effective. 

According to the Council of State Governments, more than $52 million was 
budgeted for agricultural extension programs in 1959. An additional $30 mil- 
lion was budgeted for work in the agricultural experiment stations. Thus, 
a total of $82 million is being spent this year for educational assistance to some 
23 million farmers, but (except for the veterans, the vocational, and the re- 
habilitation training programs) no similar Federal support goes to the over- 
whelming majority of the people who live in the cities. 

While 7 million American farmers receive training and advice to equip 
them to deal with every problem they are likely to encounter, from organizing 
a cooperative to arranging flowers, the 100 million Americans who live in cities 
receive no similar assistance. 

Like H.R. 357, the original Morrill bill, which created the land-grant colleges, 
was nonpartisan in the sense that support for the bill and opposition to it 
extended across party lines. The first Morrill bill died in Congress, the sec- 
ond was vetoed by President Buchanan because it was “financially expedient,” 
would “demoralize land values,” was a “dangerous precedent,” would open the 
door “to raids on the Federal Treasury for educational purposes,” and finally 
was “unconstitutional.” 

President Buchanan’s statement on the veto of the Morrill bill ranks with 
the criticisms of the Louisiana and Alaska purchases as a monumental example 
of political myopia. Fortunately, President Lincoln's vision was not blurred 
and the bill was enacted in 1862 as part of a legislative program which in- 
cluded the Homestead Act, a proposal which received much impetus from 
the trade unions and the prescience of George Henry Evans, one of the original 
organizers of the American labor movement. In their time the land-grant 
college and homestead laws embodied the same visionary practicality which has 
characterized so much of our social legislation. 

Neither the Morrill Act nor the Homestead Act, however, were conceived as 
farm legislation. The Morrill Act, especially, laid upon the land-grant colleges 
the obligation to “teach such branches of learning as are related to agricultural 
and mechanical arts in such a manner as the legislatures of the States may 
prescribe in order to promote the liberal and practical education of the in- 
dustrial classes in the several pursuits and professions of life.” 

The responsibility to the industrial classes has been forgotten for almost 100 
years, but it is to the credit of the land-grant colleges that at long last they are 
moving to redeem the forgotten promise. Their support of H.R. 357 is in a 
sense an effort to honor a debt owed to all the people of the country. 
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The expansion of well-being, and the enlargement of the common welfare to 
which H.R. 357 will contribute, will not be realized the day the bill is enacted. 
We may, however, hope that one day it will achieve the end foreseen for the 
land-grant legislation by Senator Justin Morrill, who said of the Morrill Act 
which created the land-grant colleges, “* * * a great part of the legislative 
work accomplishes its utmost purpose and is obsolete at the end of the year, 
but here is a work that we may fondly hope will endure for ages * * *. There 
will be no immediate splendor, but a spark will be lighted which may illumine 
the whole land and lift a cloud from the pathway of the sons of toil that will 
open to them higher spheres of service and honor, give to republican institutions 
a more enlightened and enduring support, and make a nation which will not 
only desire to live but deserve to be immortal.” 

The generous idealism and the visionary perspective of Senator Morrill are 
more than poetic. The Nation is confronted today with a crisis in which only 
large prophecies are practical. 

Unless the pledge made in the original Morrill Act, which has been honored 
by half, is fully accepted, there is a grave danger that the division between 
the American rank and file and the specialist will widen increasingly until no 
democratic spark can bridge the gap. 

Until adult education meets the need of men and women for education, to 
enable them to deal with the contingencies of economic change, the people in 
farms and cities whose livelihoods vanish in the erosion of technological change 
will be mired in poverty which could conceivably spill over into the whole 
economy. 

The great decisions this and the next generation of Americans must face will 
be made intelligently only if the people of the country are enabled to see their 
own roles as continuous with the Nation’s great traditions. To be equal to this 
challenge Americans should know their history, have knowledge of the basic 
Scientific conceptions, be familiar with the ideals of American leaders, under- 
stand American literature and American aspirations as they are expressed in 
painting, music, drama, philosophy. They must know how their Government 
operates. They must be economic literates. 

Because H.R. 357 may help move us across this next great frontier, the UAW 
urges the Congress to enact the bill. 

At the present time hardly more than a half million American citizens take 
part in college extension programs. Another 150,000 wage earners take part in 
union education programs. (The Association of Land Grant Colleges has esti- 
mated that no more $250,000 a year is spent on labor education by the colleges 
of the country.) 

If there were an American extension program for all Americans on the scale 
of the agricultural extension program, more than 30 million Americans might 
be undertaking the learning discipline that is a precondition of mature and 
responsible citizenship today. 

Recently, as director of the UAW Education Department, I met with the 
leaders of the workers education programs in the Scandinavian countries. I 
saw the effect on Scandinavian life of the adult education movement in those 
countries, and without minimizing the great material advantages American 
wage earners enjoy, as an American I envied the workers of Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden the familiarity with their culture and their origins that we in 
America do not yet enjoy. 

From H.R. 357 could come classes in every city of the country involving thou- 
sands of Americans whose educations, compared with the need, have been 
scanted. We could recover some of the time we have lost. Classes in govern- 
ment, and science, and economics, and psychology, in public speaking, and the 
liberal arts, in mathematics and statistics, in reading and writing, in history. 
and geography, and languages, made available to all the people wherever they 
live, could in time transform the American climate. 

Within the UAW we have seen how rapidly men and women can achieve 
their potential for leadership, for community participation, for citizenship, 
and for economic understanding through even a modest education program. 

In the Nation at this time, when every national leader of whatever party 
professes to recognize the need to make the best possible use of our national 
talents, it would be supremely improvident not to undertake this program 
which might evoke the latent and undiscovered talents of adult Americans. 

“Listen, I will be honest with you. I do not offer the old smooth prizes, but 
offer rough new prizes. These are the days that must happen to you * * *.” 

Surely, it is time that H.R. 357 happened to us. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. If there are others who desire to place statements into 
the record, the record will be held open for 2 weeks to receive those 
statements. 

The subcommittee will meet in this room next Monday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday to hear public testimony on legislation in the area of 
college classroom construction. 

(Statements submitted for the record follow :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. HENRY S. REvSS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


In testifying to my enthusiastic support of bill H.R. 357, I would like, if 
I may, to clearify a couple of key points about this measure, points that I 
have heard discussed among my fellow Congressmen. 

In the first place, this bill does not invent any new Government program, 
in the conventional sense of the term. It certainly does not invent any new 
Federal principle. Federal aid to education has been part and parcel of the 
American idea virtually since the inception of the country. And the extension 
of university resources to the hinterlands, under the aegis of the Federal 
Government, is a time-tested practice. 

What bill H.R. 357 does provide for is simply the democratization of 
federally supported university adult education. It takes up where the Smith- 
Lever Act leaves off and extends to general subjects and general vocations 
what has long been the relationship between the Federal Government and 
agriculture. 

I do not need to tell you of the vastly significant effects of the Agricultural 
Extension Service on our economy. Under this program, conceived by a far- 
sighted Congress of another era, American agriculture has assumed world 
leadership. Now, in countless other fields we stand where agriculture stood 
in 1914—ready and waiting for the plowing and harrowing of a_ broadly 
conceived continuing-education system that will release to the public the fruits 
of campus research. 

The concept is not new, the technique is not new, but the challenge is as 
fresh as today’s headlines ; the harvest as sure as tomorrow's sum. 

In the second place, this bill is not “Federal aid to education,” again in 
the conventional sense of the term. This bill is simply a testimonial on the 
part of the Federal Government to the efficacy of lifelong learning in the 
national interest. The modest moneys involved cannot be expected, nor are 
they intended, to finance new facilities or teaching staffs. Their purpose, 
rather, is to dramatize the faith of the Congress in the principle of adult 
education and to encourage the States to equalize their educational offerings, 
irrespective of age, class, and geography. The appropriations will show up 
directly in the form of institutes, special classes, home study, and other forms 
of extension enterprise in communities across the country. Thus this bill aids, 
not our educational institutions, but the urban adults of our country who 
today are the true “forgotten students.” 

In no sense does this bill usurp, or even impinge on, the traditional responsi- 
bility of the several States to meet the educational needs of their citizens. It 
does demonstrate the conviction on the part of the Federal Government that 
general adult education must be a part of such responsibility. 

It might well be asked, “Doesn’t the National Defense Education Act ac- 
complish just what H.R. 357 proposes to do?” The answer is, “No; not at all.” 
Admirable as it is, the National Defense Education Act is limited to persons 
of college and university age in colleges and universities, and to teachers. 
H.R. 357 provides education for people not now served by or in colleges and 
universities. Educational resources now existing in institutions of higher 
learning would be made available to adults in their local communities. In a 
nutshell, it begins to do for our urban populace what the Congress has long 
done for farmers. 

Finally, bill H.R. 357 is not a “Johnny come lately” to these halls. In 
various forms it has been offered since 1940. While its passage takes on 
added urgency in a sputnik age, its fruits go far beyond the stimulation of 
technical refresher education. In the sense that it will spur liberal learning as 
Well as scientific advancement, it buttresses the heart of America’s defense—the 
continuing development of a vast body of citizens capable of and committed to 
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the rendering of intelligent decisions on the topics vital to true American security, 

The general extension bill, then, is literally a logical extension of the Federal 
Government’s time-honored investment in the education of her citizens. It 
-offers to key groups and individuals the means of lifelong adjustment to rapidly 
changing conditions. It gives back to America a well spring of citizenry charged 
with new life, enthusiasm, know about, and know-how. 

The necessity to know and to understand what is going on and to attain 
skill in basing decisions and action on reliable information, the increasing 
demands on people resulting from the complexities of industrial civilization, 
and the great concentration of educational resources and technical knowledge 
in universities have given American institutions of higher learning opportunities 
and responsibilities to contribute to the development of an informed citizenry, 
This duty and this challenge they earnestly are seeking to meet. H.R. 357 will 
give them vital wherewithal. 

As a resident of Wisconsin, I know what a great university extension pro- 
gram can mean to the life of a State. I am proud to recommend this famous 
Wisconsin idea to the country at large. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. DoN MAGNUSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to present my views in support 
of H.R. 357, a proposal to provide Federal assistance to the general extension 
programs of land-grant colleges and State universities. 

There is a vital national need, in my opinion, sharply to expand our adult 
education programs at this time. We are living in a day of rapid change, not 
only in the United States but throughout the world—change brought about 
through new technology, a fast-growing population, the development of new cul- 
tural and governmental institutions, and the shifting nature of the fight for 
the survival of the free world. 

There has been a lot of discussion in the last 2 years about the Soviet sputnik 
and the challenge which it offers to our way of life as we find ourserves well 
into the space age. The launching of sputnik has caused us to reexamine our edu- 
cational program in this country and to ask of them: Are they adequate? Are 
we keeping up? Are we doing the job which has to be done if we are to survive 
as a vigorous and expandng civilization? Sputnik has become a symbol of 
the challenge of the sixties, a symbol, in my opinion, which should be used to 
ask not only whether we are doing the job in the fields of science and space, 
but whether we are doing the job in all areas of human endeavor. 

Let me list some of the challenges which I see facing us today. Our people 
have more leisure time; our material wealth has reached the point where less 
of our energies have to be devoted to the simple responsibilities of providing fer 
our food, our clothing, and our shelter. What are we as a nation going to do 
with this available time? Are we to use it in a more all-encompassing pursuit 
of cultural mediocrity and social barbarism, or are we gradually to move to new 
heights of cultural expression? 

We hear much talk of automation, of technological change in every field of 
business and industry. As new machines are put into operation, the men and 
women whom they replace either have to learn new skills or be tossed out on 
the unemployment ash heap. Recent studies by the Department of Labor 
disclose that in the next decade a grvater percentage of our work force will have 
to be skilled workers, that the demand for the unskilled worker will drop 
sharply. Will we have the programs available to retrain and reeducate these 
men and women for their new tasks? 

We read the daily headlines about the increase in juvenile delinquency. Is 
part of the problem the failure of our parents to provide their children with 
the proper example, direction, and stimulation to channel their energies into 
constructive tasks? If the adults are incapable of pointing the way, can we 
expect the children to follow? 

We know that big business and big government are getting bigger. In the 
face of this trend, can we preserve the individual identity, the individual 
initiative, and the individual responsibility which have made our Nation great 
except through improved and expanded programs of adult education? 

Everywhere we look we see the visible and tangible evidence of the growing 
urbanization of our land, the mushrooming suburbs, the crowded highways, 
the bulging schools. Can we successfully adapt ourselves to these monstrous 
urban pressures and control them, or will we become demoralized and disoriented 
by a new society we do not understand? 
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As we look around this seething world of ours we see that the colored peoples 
in not-so-far-away places are shaking off old traditions and old repressions to 
provide for themselves some of the advantages of the 20th century which the 
white people of the West have made possible for themselves. Do we understand 
what is happening abroad? Can we succeed in influencing the new human drives 
in a way which will put these nations on our side in the struggle against 
totalitarianism ? 

These are but a few of the problems, as I see them, Mr. Chairman, which 
it is imperative that our adult population is prepared to meet. I feel that the 
land-grant colleges and the State universities are among the most important 
institutions through which the necessary educational programs can be carried on. 

We know how successful the extension work of these universities has been in 
subjects relating to agriculture. A technological and educational revolution 
has been accomplished on the farms and among rural families in large part 
because of the cooperative agricultural and home economics extension service 
program. This work is financially assisted by the Federal Government, yet no 
similar Federal support is given to education programs for the more than 80 
percent of our people who live in cities and urban areas. H.R. 357 would make 
a start on the correction of this imbalance. 

In my years in Congress I have found that the issues on which our National 
Legislative Body must act have become more and more complicated each year 
and more and more far reaching in their effects. Under our democratic form of 
government, in which political power rests with the people, it has become even 
more necessary that the electorate keep up with the events which shape these 
issues, so that they better may understand the choices which are available to 
them and may be willing to support the decisions taken. An expanded adult 
education program has become inescapable imperative. 

As Thomas Jefferson declared: “I know no safe depository of the ultimate 
powers of society but the people themselves ; and if we think them not enlightened 
enough to exercise their control with a wholesome discretion, the remedy is not 
to take it from them, but to inform their discretion by education.” 

Thank vou. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JEFFERY COHELAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank you for the opportunity 
to express my support for Chairman Elliott’s bill, H.R. 357, to authorize the 
appropriation of funds to assist States and territories in the development of 
programs of general university extension education. 

May I say at the outset that I second the remarks of Prof. Paul H. Sheats, 
dean of the University of California university extension, who has already testi- 
tied before your committee. 

In giving special attention to education in general, I believe we must recog- 
nize the extension program as of particular importance, for here we are provid- 
ing for a wide group of citizens beyond the confines of the university itself—for 
individuals in the community. Because so many of these people are adults regu- 
larly employed in every conceivable field, two important points must be made. 
One, these extension students are, for the most part, pursuing their education in 
specific fields, for keenly felt purposes and with the highest degree of motivation. 
Two, because they are not otherwise able to devote full time to advanced edu- 
cation, they must depend entirely on the college or university extension for ful- 
fillment of these goals. For these reasons, the extension program is of unusual 
importance in raising the intellectual and cultural standards of our citizens and 
its financial needs cannot, therefore, be regarded any less seriously than those 
of our grade schools, our colleges, and our regular universities. 

The Morrill Act and other legislation has enabled State universities and 
land-grant institutions to disseminate in rural areas of the Nation, the results 
of research carried on in agricultural experiment stations and research depart- 
ments. ‘Foday, with the shift of population to the metropolitan areas, there is 
a clear need for the application of university resources to the solution of urban 
problems. Our universities are receiving an ever-increasing volume of requests 
and demands for special educational programs and services, and these requests 
are being met largely through the university extension and college extension 
programs. 
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I have a special interest in this program because of personal experience with 
the extension department of the University of California at its Berkeley campus, 
which is located in the Seventh Congressional District, which I have the honor 
to represent. The demands for expansion of the department at Berkeley and at 
other campuses of the University of California are quite real, as is the need for 
Federal financial assistance if such expansion is to be accomplished. 

H.R. 357 will help to provide much-needed expansion of extension programs 
throughout the Nation, and for this reason I urge the committee to approve this 
legislation. 

Thank you. 


Hon. At ULLMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear AL: I am enclosing a resolution which was adopted in Spokane, Wash., 
by a group of Democratic leaders from Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
and Utah. It was passed unanimously and had the enthusiastic support of all 
those present. 

I urge you to bring this matter to the attention of the Honorable Car] Elliott, 
of Alabama, and Senator Lister Hill, of Alabama. It is urgent you do this by 
Friday, March 25, when the hearings conclude before Elliott’s committee. 

Best regards. 

Sincerely, 
LUKE GRAHAM, 
Chairman, Democratic State Central Committee. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the agriculture extension registration has demonstrated the impor- 
tance and practicality of making agriculture research and knowledge readily 
available to adults ; and 

Whereas there is increasing evidence that knowledge in other fields of study 
is of equal importance to adult leaders in our society: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 40 participants in the Democratic Leadership Conference 
representing the States of Oregon, Washington, Utah, Idaho, and Montana 
urge their Representatives in the U.S. Congress to do all in their power to 
support Senate bill 648 and House Resolution 357, providing for Federal assist- 
ance to general extension programs continued by State universities and land- 
grant colleges. 

Passed unanimously March 20, 1960, Spokane, Wash. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Lansing, March 29, 1960. 
Hon. Cart EL.iort, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ELLIoTT: Permit me to add my support to H.R. 357, 
the bill you have introduced to authorize appropriations to the several States 
and territories for general extension activities. This, in my opinion, is an 
extremely important and desirable legislative proposal. 

The magnificent accomplishment of agricultural extension services, which 
have been federally supported for more than 40 years, are well known. As a 
result of this unique program involving Federal, State, and local cooperative 
efforts, farming production has been vastly increased and rural living has been 
immeasurably improved. 

General extension activities have not had the same measure of support from 
local sourses and, of course, have had no support from the Federal Government. 
I agree that now is the time to rectify this situation. As Governor of Michigan, 
T have been impressed with the valuable contribution made to the people of this 
State by the general extension division of our nine State tax-supported universi- 
ties and colleges. My observation is that Michigan universities and colleges, 
within available funds, are increasingly developing the concept that the whole 
State is their campus. 

Unfortunately, the funds available to support this laudable goal have been 
insufficient. They have not permitted the universities and colleges to respond 
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fully to many of the most critical needs of our industrial population and economy. 
They have not been sufficient to support adequately educational and training 
efforts in industrial relations, labor education, problems of the aging, small 
business, public health, and sanitation, community and city planning, and many 
other areas. Even more important, they have not been sufficient to support 
adequately education and training to increase the international knowledge and 
understanding of our citizens; nor have they been sufficient to support activities 
increasingly demanded to enrich the cultural wealth of citizens. Given adequate 
funds, I believe that our State universities and colleges are uniquely staffed and 
equipped to meet these needs. 

These are some of the reasons why I am happy to lend my support to H.R. 357. 

Although I recognize that all of these needs cannot be immediately and fully 
met with the approximately $420,000 which might be available to Michigan, this 
proportionate share would permit us to take significant if modest steps toward 
meeting these needs. I hope therefore that H.R. 357 is favorably reported 
from committee and that it will become law. I commend you for introducing it. 

With every good wish. 

Sincerely, 
G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, Governor. 


STATE OF ALABAMA, 
BOARD OF PARDONS AND PAROLES, 
Montgomery, Ala., May 22, 1959. 
Hon. CARL ELLiort, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CARL: We are glad to know that you are the author of House bill 357 
which is now being considered by the Congress. We consider this a very im- 
portant piece of legislation which we hope will become law. 

We are thoroughly familiar with the work being done by the University of 
Alabama Extension Division and we feel that fhis is true of all of the other 
universities over the country. Several years ago the University of Alabama 
through its extension service and under the able direction of Dr. J. R. Mor- 
ton arranged a plan of inservice training and staff development for this de- 
partment. This service has continued over the past 15 years and has been in- 
valuable to this State agency. With the proper financial support the university 
would be able to render even a greater service. Not only has the University of 
Alabama extension service aided this department in staff training and develop- 
ment, but it has extended this service to almost all State agencies as well as to 
the professional groups interested in continuation education. 

We cannot urge you too strongly to use every effort possible to cause House 
bill 357 to become law. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. H. SwEARINGEN, Chairman. 


STATE OF ALABAMA, 
BoakD OF PARDONS AND PAROLES PROBATION OFFICE, 
Mobile, Ala., May 25, 1959. 
Hon. Cart ELiort, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Stir: Recently I learned that you are the author of House bill 357 
which is presently under consideration by the Congress. Needless to say, this 
proposed bill is a most urgent piece of legislation and it is hoped that it will 
be enacted into law in the very near future. 

As an alumnus of the university, I am very familiar with the work that is 
carried on by the Extension Division of the University of Alabama. This, of 
course, is true of other universities the country over. Being a field supervisor 
of probationers and parolees for the past 10 years has made me cognizant of 
the need for more inservice training in our department. We have been able 
to realize this through the extension service rendered by the University of 
Alabama. A number of years ago my alma mater, through its extension 
division under the capable leadership of Dr. J. R. Morton, devised a plan of in- 
service training and staff development for this department. This much-needed 
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service has continued over the past 15 years and has been most profitable to 
the Alabama State Board of Pardons and Paroles. It goes without saying 
that adequate monetary support to a program of this kind would enable the 
university to render an even greater service. 

The University of Alabama extension division has not only helped this de- 
partment, but has assisted other State departments as well as professional and 
lay groups interested in educaiton on a continuing basis. 

It is our fervent hope that everything possible will be done for the enact- 
ment of House bill 357. 

Respectfully yours, 
JosePH N. Bivona, 
State Parole and Probation Supervisor. 


OREGON STATE SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 
GENERAL EXTENSION DIVISION, 
March 25, 1960. 
Hon. EpitH GREEN, 
Representative in Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mrs. GREEN: I am happy to learn that the Subcommittee on Special 
Education has held hearings on the general extension bill. 

I firmly believe that leadership in the rapidly growing adult education move- 
ment today is a responsibility of the land-grant colleges and State universities. 
I am convinced also that the time has come to institutionalize this program on 
a national basis. This can be accomplished by Federal grants to these public 
institutions to encourage them to meet their obvious responsibility in this area. 
It is the practice, at present, of administrators of general extension to charge 
special interest groups, such as industry and certain professional organizations, 
much heavier fees for educational projects than is charged other groups with 
much less ability to pay for educational privileges, and whose activities are to a 
greater degree in the public interest. 

As you know, provision for Federal subsidy of adult education for special 
interest groups has been made in legislation covering the cooperative agricul- 
tural and home economics extension service of the land-grant colleges, and in 
vocational education in the case of the public schools. The general extension 
bills specifically eliminate duplication with these activities. Colleges and uni- 
versities would not be permitted, for example, to operate programs of apprentice 
training under the provisions of the bill as it is now drawn. 

General extension has grown rapidly in recent years in response to today's 
needs. Its growth has been warped, however, by the necessity to meet insti- 
tutional budgets. Indeed for most institutions. this program is a marginal 
one and in the years ahead it must face a competitive demand for funds needed 
for the rapidly growing undergraduate program. Institutions should have the 
means to carry on free or partially subsidized programs of adult education 
where and when the national interest demands. Policy in these matters, of 
course, under the proposed legislation must be set forth in an institutional 
plan submitted to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

General extension has been flexible and responsive to needs in accordance 
with ability and interest of groups, in programs offered. Standards of instruc- 
tion customarily have the supervision of the resident faculties concerned. 

Extension work across the country has assumed three forms: 

First, the formal type in the regular way, with teacher, textbook, recitation, 
and examination. All university-credit instruction (e.g. for teachers) must be 
of this nature, but so also is much noncredit extension work. There is a great 
som of such formal class instruction. Correspondence instruction is likewise 
‘ormal. 

The second type is the informal. Agricultural extension is informal in nature. 
These informal projects may extend for 2 days, 3 days, a week or longer: be 
held either on campus or off campus in meeting places convenient to the group 
served; and feature study~<discussion or lecture-discussion techniques. One 
important objective of these projects is to raise horizons for self-study or future 
study and growth. Several universities have recently erected large buildings, 
ab equipped to accommodate these 2-day or 1-week projects in adult 
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The third type is special services, such as reference service, assistance in pro- 
graming to meet specific objectives, preparation and provision of instructional 
materials, counseling, television and radio programing, and many others. 

Any one or all of these various forms of instruction will be used by the re 
sourceful director of adult education as program needs and other limitations 
may dictate. 

I am firmly of the opinion that our country today needs the intellectual stimu- 
lation for its adults which a broadened, balanced program of general extension 
activity, stemming from its State universities and land-grant colleges, could 
provide. Please get in touch with me if I can further clarify my position on 
this matter. 

I am sorry, because of distance involved, that I could not appear personally 
to testify. I hope, however, that you can arrange to have this letter read into 
the committee record. We trust that you will give continued support to this bill. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES W. SHERBURNE, Dean. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI, 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION, 
University, Miss., March 25, 1960. 
Hon. Cart ELLior, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Exvxiorr: As chairman of the Council on Extension for the State 
Universities Association, I am writing to express the interest of this association 
in House of Representatives bill No. 357, 86th Congress. 

As director of extension for the University of Mississippi, I can assure you 
that the financial assistance provided by this legislation, although modest in 
amount, will enable institutions of higher learnng in our State now engaged 
in extension work to extend their resources to many adult citizens not now being 
reached. I am sure that each member of our association feels the need for 
legislation of this kind as acutely as we do in Mississippi. 

The rapid rate of progress being made in many fields vital to the peace and pros- 
perity of our country and the fact that the adult citizen today must continue 
to make “the decisions” until a new generation is ready to take command under- 
scores the need for this legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. F. YERsy, 
Chairman, Council on Extension, 
State Universities Association. 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, 
New Brunswick, N.J., March 14, 1960. 

Dr. Harry V. BARNARD, 

Subcommittee on Special Education, Committee on Education and Labor, House 
of Representatives, Congress of the United States, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Dr. BARNARD: In accordance with Chairman Elliott’s notice of March 8, 
I wish to file a statement on behalf of Rutgers, the State university, for the record 
in support of H.R. 357. 

First, there is one general statement which I would like to make; namely, 
there appears to be a common misconception of the full role of adult education, 
especially at the university level. I believe that recognition should be given 
to the concept of continuing education in its true sense. The body of man’s 
knowledge has expanded so rapidly that lifelong learning has become a real 
necessity. If we are to keep pace in the cold war, we cannot wait for curricular 
changes in our secondary schools and eolleges and then continue to wait until 
the persons educated in those schools reach positions of responsibility and lead- 
ership. Rather, it is imperative that modern technological knowledge be trans- 
mitted to the adult population as rapidly as it becomes available. 

The role of adult education is a broad one. New Jersey has needs in the field 
of industry, in the professions, and in its urban centers. 

In the industrial field, major problems will continue to arise because of 
technological development. Recent discussions concerning automation and its 
effect upon the working force are illustrative. We believe that adequate con- 
tinuing education among both management and union leadership will help to 
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minimize such technological questions as a basis for strikes with their attendant 
economic waste. 

Within the industrial framework of New Jersey are highly technical and rap- 
idly changing industries such as the chemical and electronics manufacturers, 
While it is true that they may pay for direct services rendered, it is also essen- 
tial that an adequate staff be available to provide educational services to keep 
such industries abreast of technological and scientific development. For ex- 
ample, at the present time we are providing advanced mathematics courses for 
one industry and are studying the feasibility of establishing an evening curricu- 
lum in systems control. 

We have received many requests in recent years (some of which we have 
been able to fill) to provide training programs for hospital personnel. I am sure 
I do not need to labor the point of the financial condition of the voluntary hospi- 
tals. Asa matter of fact, educational programs for any of the voluntary agen- 
cies of Our society generally need subsidy. 

Another special type of problem may be illustrated by the language difficulty 
of the Puerto Rican. Already, there are sizable Puerto Rican colonies in the 
cities of New Jersey, and there is much that can be done with these groups if 
the program is properly developed on a basis of community participation. I can 
speak from experience in this connection, because the public program of our 
institute of management and labor relations has carried on such programs on two 
occasions for the Puerto Ricans in Perth Amboy and a similar program for a 
group of Latvian refugees in Red Bank. However, the services of the institute 
are confined to the general area of industrial relations and associated topics. 
We need to provide such services on a much broader scale. 

Community development activities, another important area, consist largely of 
consultation and program development with community groups and agencies 
interested in the solution of local problems. These may be major redevelopment 
projects of communitywide importance, or they may be small projects aimed at 
the solution of neighborhood problems. A small university staff serves as the 
coordinating foree in helping the community to identify the problem clearly, to 
develop its own organization to work on the problem, and to locate resources for 
technical assistance. Through university extension, people can be helped to 
solve their own community problems. 

Programs for the aging constitute an increasing responsibility for our commu- 
nities because of increased life expectancy and the economic forces which en- 
courage early retirement. Here again solution of problems on a community level 
will reduce the cost to State and Federal Governments, but such solution re- 
quires educational leadership similar to that of a community development 
program. 

Neither community development activities nor programs for the aging can sup- 
port itself. Each needs a highly trained staff available at little or no expense to 
the users. 

I have not touched upon the general subject of educational programs in the 
liberal arts for personal growth, political and economic enlightenment, and the 
general cultural development of our citizens. These are important activities 
which we are not able to carry on despite an acute need for them in the con- 
gested areas of the State. 

At Rutgers, our interest in H.R. 357 is primarily with off-campus operations 
through which we may take the services and resources of the university to all 
areas and communities in the State to help meet urgent educational needs of 
our society. 

We urge passage of H.R. 357 in order that we may expand our services to the 


citizens of New Jersey and thus encourage and assist problem solving at the 
community level. 


Sincerely yours, 




































ERNEST E. MCMAHON. 








RUTGERS, THE STATE UNIVERSITY, 


New Brunswick, N.J., March 28, 1960. 
Hon. Caru EL.iort, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, Committee on Education and 
Labor, House of Representatives, Congress of the United States, 528 House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN EL.iotr: It was an interesting and informative experience 
to attend the hearings on H.R. 357 held by the Subcommittee on Special Educa- 
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tion. The transcript of the hearings will bear out the many important ad- 
yantages which will accrue to the citizens of the several States from Federal 
support of the general extension adult education programs contemplated in 
H.R. 357. 

The case for support of this bill, in my opinion, will be strengthened if several 
points with respect to the bill are clarified. It appeared to me that some com- 
mittee members have reservations on the following points: 

1. The justifiable areas of educational responsibility for the extension programs 
of the land-grant colleges and State universities. 

2. The types of extension programs which would be supported by funds pro- 
vided in the bill. 

3. The need for assurance that funds appropriated will not be diverted from 
the purposes for which the funds are intended. 

4. The program represents an expenditure with no return. 

With respect to the first point, the justifiable areas, I wish to express my 
approach to this problem which I must face repeatedly as associate dean of our 
university extension division. I believe that it is our responsibility as a land- 
grant college and State university to make available the resources of the 
university to the people of the State. The resources are the knowledge and 
talents stored at the university. The knowledge is the result of research con- 
tinually carried on by faculty and staff personnel. The talents are the ac- 
cumulation of competent teaching specialists in our faculty. 

Some vehicle must be provided to transmit this knowledge and talent to the 
people of the State, so that they may use them for the solution of the people's 
problems. To date, society has developed no better vehicle of transmission than 
the extension programs of the land-grant colleges and State universities. There- 
fore, | believe that any area of adult education that can be supported by uni- 
versity resources is a justifiable area of educational responsibility for the 
university. 

The answer to the second point, the types of programs to receive support, is 
implicit in the answer to the first point. All adult programs that meet this 
criteria should receive support. However, we must keep in mind that no fine line 
can be drawn for all States. Needs and resources vary. As a result, the means 
and methods of meeting the adult educational needs should not be circumscribed 
to any great extent. Furthermore, H.R. 357 provides only matching funds. 
This means that the State must provide one-half the funds. Therefore, the 
States will be interested to see that the funds are spent in areas of greatest 
need. In addition, the States’ plans must be approved. The fact that each 
State must contribute an equal amount implies that it is the intent of the bill that 
State needs, which are a sum total of local needs, shall be determining when 
setting up programs for approval. 

This in turn helps us to see the answer to the third point, assurance that funds 
will not be diverted from the purposes for which appropriated. The purpose of 
the legislation is to provide Federal matching support to meet the present need 
for extending the educational resources and facilities of the land-grant colleges 
and State universities through general extension programs in order that there 
will be widespread diffusion of practical and cultural information among the 
people of the several States. The bill goes on to define “general extension 
programs” to mean educational activities carried on in subject matter fields 
represented by members of the faculty of a land-grant college or State university, 
for the benefit of persons above the usual age of compulsory school attendance 
who are not attending any land-grant college or State university as regular full- 
time students. The bill goes on to specify what the education activities may in- 
clude and who they may serve. 

The provision in the bill that matching funds will be provided only tpon #- 
proval of the university’s plan by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare leads me to observe that the appropriated funds could not be reasonably 
diverted from the purposes for which appropriated. 

If we have no confidence in the objectivity, integrity, and ability of our land- 
grant colleges and State universities to direct appropriated funds into channels 
which will meet the greatest educational needs of our urban adult citizens, then 
who or what institution can be charged with this responsibility? The history 
of the agricultural extension program demonstrates that these colleges and uni- 
versities are equal to the responsibility. 

With respect to the fourth point that the program represents an expenditure 
without return, I wish to say that this bill can provide the “‘ounce of prevention.” 


44883—60——13 
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In New Jersey there is great need to provide professional and technical know- 
how to train leaders and to provide encouraging assistance to community-minded 
citizens. They will devote time and talents to the solution of urban community 
problems if only we provide funds for competent staff and specialists who will 
work with and guide these eager, interested citizens. Similar efforts should be 
made in the solution of problems of our aging population. Here is a reservoir of 
untapped talent ; our older citizens have a lifetime of experience in solving prob- 
lems. Certainly with proper assistance from the universities through extension 
adult programs designed to organize and assist our older citizens to work out the 
solution to many of their own problems on a local level, we can go a long way to 
meet the communities’ responsibility to our older people. The point I wish to 
make here is that by providing funds which will help our citizens to solve their 
own problems on the local community level, we may not require “crash” pro- 
grams out of Washington later on. Doing too little too late results in social can- 
cers in our society which outrun the capabilities of local and State governments 
to cope with them. The returns in the long run more than make up for the cost 
of the “ounce of prevention.” 

In summary, I urge passage of H.R. 357 in order that New Jersey. through 
its university extension division, may put the horse before the cart by pro- 
viding adult programs which will help people to help themselves by solving their 
own problems on the local community level. I believe that the Congress has 
confidence enough in the integrity of our land-grant colleges and State universi- 
ties, and can rest assured that funds provided will be spent to meet the greatest 
adult education needs in each State in keeping with intent of the bill. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mapison E. WEIDNER, Associate Dean. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, 
Burlington, Vt. 
Hon. WILLiaAM H. MEYER, 
Congress of the United States, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Deak BILL: Just recently I have learned of House bill 357 which was intro- 
duced by Congressman Elliott. I felt you would be interested in two or three 
comments that I would like to make about this bill. 

In the relatively short time that I have been in Vermont, it has become pain- 
fully apparent that one of the salient educational needs in the State is for a 
significantly expanded extension service. Asa State university, we have an in- 
escapable responsibility to our citizens in the area of adult education—a re 
sponsibility which we are now failing to meet. 

Presently, our extension program is quite small due to the financial limits 
under which we must operate. For example, during the second semester of 
1958-59, 12 extension courses were offered with a total enrollment of something 
under 200 students. This is a tiny fraction of the people throughout the State 
that could be reached through our extension service if we had any substantial 
subsidy funds. 

Our extension program is sharply limited by the following factors: 

1. The only income to extension is the tuition paid by students taking courses. 
Out of this income must come the following expenses : 

A. The salary for the instructor. (Our extension faculty is composed ex- 
clusively of regular on-campus faculty members who are willing to teach off 
campus. If we were to pay them for their on-campus teaching at the same 
rate we are forced to pay them for their extension teaching, their salary would 
be slightly less than $5,000 per year. ) 

B. Faculty traveling time. (Frequently, faculty members spend as much as 8 
hours going to and coming from an off-campus class, They receive absolutely no 
compensation for time so spent. ) 

C. Traveling expenses for faculty. 

D. Advertising and publicity expenses connected with the establishment of a 
course. 

E. Administrative costs. 

2. These factors listed above tend to make extension somewhat unpopular 
among our faculty, which imposes another limitation on the service we can 
render. 
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It is simply impossible to expect an extension service, which is subject to the 
additional expenses indicated above, to operate within its income and still 
meet its full responsibility to the State. 

If subsidy funds were available, it is not unreasonable to expect that more 
than 10 times as many people in the State could be reached through out exten- 
sion service. 

For these reasons, the passage of House bill 357 would be of major importance 
to the State and the university and I would be most grateful for any support you 
might give it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun T. Fey, President. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF low, 
Iowa City. 
Hon. CARL ELxiort, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Committee on Education and Labor, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ELLiotr: Recently the purpose and content of H.R. 357, 
filed by yourself in the 1st session of the 86th Congress and referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, has been under our study. 

You will recall, I am sure, that the stated purpose of this bill is: “To promote 
the welfare of the people by authorizing the appropriation of funds to assist 
the States and territories in the further development of their programs of 
general university extension education.” 

The State University of Iowa is one of the major publicly supported universi- 
ties which has carried on a program of extension education for very nearly 
70 years, a general university extension education program under the formal 
direction of the extension division for 45 years, and other extension activities 
through various institutes and bureaus in highly specialized areas of knowledge 
for varying periods of time. 

The demand upon the university, the extension division, and the various other 
units of the university carrying on extension education has grown steadily and 
today exceeds the capacity of the facilities to accommodate it. As never before, 
there is a erying need, and a crying demand, for extension education of the 
high quality and academic integrity provided by universities such as the State 
University of Iowa. 

In my Official capacity and empowered to represent the position of the uni- 
versity, I am writing to inform you that the university strongly believes in the 
purposes sought in H.R. 357 and urges your serious consideration of legislation 
of this type embracing these purposes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bruce E. MAHAN, 
Dean of the Extension Division. 


SOUTHWEST ALABAMA PUBLISHING Co., 
Monroeville, Ala., May 25, 1959. 
Hon. Cart ELiort, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ELLiotT: I would like to urge your favorable considera- 
tion of H.R. 357 which would have as one of its purposes the promotion of 
extension education in the rural areas of our country. As president of the 
Alabama Press Association, which is made up primarily of publishers from 
rural areas, I am sure that I voice the sentiments of our members in this matter. 

Your favorable consideration and that of your committee will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
BILt STEWART, Publisher. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEF, 
Knorville, May 22, 959. 

Hon. Cart ELiort, 
House of Representatives, 
U.S. Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Drar CONGRESSMAN Exuiotr: There is being considered by the Subcommittee 
on Special Education of the House Committee on Education and Labor, H.R. 
357, providing for college and university extension education. 
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There is a great and growing demand for this kind of off-campus higher 
education. There are many people that desire education at college and uni- 
versity level, who must support themselves and their families, and do not have 
the financial means or the opportunity to be resident on the college campus. 

General university extension education, for which this bill provides, effec- 
tively serves the needs of many people in this category who want educational 
opportunity to improve themselves for their careers. 

It is for this reason I am taking the liberty of writing you, as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Special Education, asking your support and favorable 
action on the bill by the subcommittee. 

Yours very sincerely, 
C. E. Bren, President. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
AND AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, 
Baton Rouge, May 19, 1959. 
Hon. Cari ELwiort, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Ev.iotr: Louisiana State University, and the majority of the people 
in Louisiana, I am sure, are vitally interested in the enactment of H.R. 357, 
86th Congress, providing for college and university extension. 

It is my opinion that the proposed bill is indeed a good one, and if enacted 
into law, would enable this State university and agricultural and mechanical 
college, and parallel institutions throughout this Nation, to provide greatly 
needed educational services for their people. It is generally accepted that 
Federal support for agricultural extension has enabled the land-grant colleges 
of this Nation to furnish priceless services to people of this great land. Uni- 
versity services, which were furnished as a result of Federal support to agri- 
cultural extension, have enabled our people to raise their standard of living 
to an extent not known anywhere else in the world. 

Those of us who are engaged in general extension services believe that similar 
support for general extension activities would likewise enable the common 
people of this country to make additional progress not now possible without 
this support. May I urge you, as a member of the Subcommittee of Special 
Education in the House, to add your support to the proposed legislation. 

Sincerely, 
J. W. Brovuriwette, Director. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY, 
Lafayette, Ind., July 8, 1959. 
Hon. JoHn BRADEMAS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Joun: In your work as a member of the House Committee on Edu- 
eation and Labor, I expect that you will soon have to act on H.R. 357, known 
as the General Extension Act of 1959. 

For whatever help it can be to you, I want you to know that we in the land- 
grant institutions of the country have constantly supported such general exten- 
sion legislation to provide educational opportunity for the cityfolk that has 
been available to our rural people for many years through the Agricultural 
Extension Service. 

As you doubtless know, the so-called General Extension Act of 1959 is one 
of the few types of educational legislation which has the full backing of all 
elements of the American labor movement. The only aspect of this type of 
Federal support for education which the land-grant presidents have been worried 
about is the vesting of its administration. The present bill, H.R. 357, is satis- 
factory in this respect and has the general support of both labor leaders and 
businessmen. We in higher education like it because it offers an excellent 
mechanism for providing Federal assistance to posthigh school education with- 
out any of the Federal control ramifications which are dangerous if they are 
allowed to regulate what people are taught. 

In any event, I think H.R. 357 will be brought before the full Committee on 
Education and Labor very soon. I hope you will give the bill thorough study 
and, if possible, help it on its way through the committee. 

Yours cordially, 
FREDERICK L. Hovpe, President. 
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May 22, 1959. 
Congressman CARL ELLIOTT, 
Chairman, House Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN ELiiotr: Favorable consideration of university extension 
bill, H.R. 357 would be appreciated by the Indiana State AFL-CIO and its 
affiliated membership. 

Federal legislation for agricultural extension has paid tremendous returns, 
and labor in Indiana feels they are in need of, and is entitled to, similar privi- 
leges and opportunities from the land-grant colleges and State universities. 

Thanking you for your consideration of this legislation, I remain. 

Respectfully, 
DALLAS SELLS, President, Indiana State AFL-CIO. 


INDIANA STATE ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION, 
May 22,1959. 
Congressman CARL ELLiort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education of the Committee on Education 
and Labor, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Str: On behalf of the Indiana State Association for Adult Education, I 
wish to urge passage of House bill 357. The association feels that Federal funds 
should be made available for general adult education. There is a broad area of 
need which can be met through the program that this legislation will result in. 
A broad cross section of our society will be served and our democratic system 
will be strengthened. 

Sincerely, 
Rosert M. Sm1tH, President. 


City or Austin, May 20, 1959. 
Hon. Cart ELviort, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeAR CONGRESSMAN Exxiorr: As a member of the City Planning Commission 
of Austin, I am writing you in regard to House bill 357, providing for college 
and university extension education. 

My interest lies especially in the field of city planning, and I feel that the 
service offered in this bill is long overdue. For this reason I want to urge your 
continued effort in the passage of this bill. 

Yours very truly, 
Henry HOLMAN, 
Member, City Planning Comnvission. 


LEBANON STEEL Founpry, 
Lebanon, Pa., March 4, 1960. 
Hon. Cart Etxiort, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Extiorr: At a time when so much concern is shown about the 
curriculums being offered in the school systems of America for its youth with a 
view toward improving it in order to make a more lasting contribution to the 
individual's development and growth and to the welfare of the country, it seems 
fitting that we should also be concerned with providing a program of general 
and technical education directly for adults and out-of-school youth. To do so 
would show good judgment in trying to improve the ability of our people as 
a whole to do a better job in industry, whether it be as a manager, or a worker, 
to do a better job in Government and community service and also to better under- 
stand just what is going on in today’s complex world of international relations. 
To enable our people to better understand the nature of the various forces that 
represent a threat to our national security and our American way of life is cer- 
tainly the first line of defense in preserving these things for us and our country. 

A bill which has been introduced in the House of Representatives as H.R. 357 
seems to take a long forward step in providing education of this sort. The types 
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of courses that it would provide seem to fit well into the needs of our communi- 
ties, our business and industrial interests, as well as provide opportunity to 
gain more understanding of the humanities and our various cultures. Such a 
program should be organized in the general manner provided by this bill ; namely, 
one with Federal supervision overall but with direct administration and control 
coming from the States. Our various State universities and land-grant colleges 
are certainly well equipped to offer the instruction. 

As a small business concern which is currently conducting a program of de- 
velopment for its management personnel under the direction of Pennsylvania 
State University, we feel strongly that this same opportunity should be pro- 
vided in any similar situation where the people involved are interested enough 
to request it and bear their fair share of responsibility toward providing it. 
At the same time I would also agree that the American labor movement is in 
dire need for leaders, both at the local and national level, who are people of 
integrity who understand just where the labor movement fits into the American 
industrial system and do their utmost to discharge their responsibilities in 
the best interests of the worker and management. Also daily there is more 
and more evidence of the increasing threat presented to American industry by 
foreign competition. I am sure you would agree that increased productivity 
and better management is the only basic answer we have for this threat. 

May I, on behalf of my company and its employees, urge you to do your utmost 
to see that legislation of this sort is given every opportunity to be adopted be- 
cause it definitely does contribute to the future strength and security of our 
country, as much as if not more so than the many material items of defense 
which seem to occupy our concern. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK O. HI11, 
Manager of Industrial Relations. 


Hon. Caru EL.iort, 

Chairman, Subcommittee Special Education, 

House of Representatives Committee on Education and Labor, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: I am writing you regarding House bill H.R. 357, the general ex- 
tension act of 1959, on which, I understand, hearings will start May 26. The 
passage of this bill is of extreme importance to people interested in adult educa- 
tion in Colorado. State institutions in Colorado are hampered because of lack 
of funds and additional appropriations would make possible many needed pro- 
grams in adult education. 

Sincerely, 
(S) Ethel Joe Hellgren, 
(T) Mrs. ErHe. Joe HELILGREN, 
President. 
Colorado Council of Adult Education. 


GLOUCESTER City, N.J., March 12, 1960. 


Hon. Cart Etrort, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, 

Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN EL.iott: I am writing in behalf of H.R. 357 which, I 
understand, is currently under consideration by your subcommittee. 

For many years, I have seen the splendid work done in this State by Rutgers 
University in the field of extension service in home economics and agriculture. 

As I understand H.R. 357, the bill would permit a wide broadening of the activ- 
ity base so that educational facilities could be provided for the many other 
segments of our adult population beyond the specific fields of agriculture and 
home economics which have been reached in the past. 

As a former mayor of this New Jersey community, I have seen the need for 
this typé of educational extension and believe that its availability would prove 
to be a distinct advantage to many of our citizens. It would be my belief that 
the same situation presently exists in almost every American community. 

Respectfully yours, 
FREDERICK W. Froyp. 
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May 18, 1959. 


Mr. CARL ELLIOTT, 
Chairman, Special Education Committee on Labor and Education, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Ecrrotr: I am writing in strong support of bill H.R. 357, Federal 
support of general extension. 

As president of the Wisconsin Arts Foundation and Council I represent many 
individuals, institutions, and groups in this State who have a major interest and 
concern for the cultural arts. We know that Wisconsin would not have the 
position nationally that she represents as a grassroots arts leader, had it not 
been for the 50 years support given by the general extension division. Had 
there been some Federal money, comparable to a degree with that employed by 
agricultural extension, I am sure that the cultural maturity of this State, and 
indeed, of this Nation, might have been more completely apparent. 

We wish to back this bill and I most earnestly offer to do anything in a con- 
crete way to help. Please call upon me if there is something I could do. 

Yours sincerely, 
Rosert E. GArp. 


THE Kansas Mepicat Society, 
Topeka, Kans., May 20, 1959. 
Hon. CARL ELLiort, 
Chairman, Committee on Health, Education, and Welfare, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DraR CONGRESSMAN Exx.iorr: The Kansas Medical Society has just learned 
that the committee of which you are chairman is considering H.R. 357, a bill 
offering support to extension education. If our information is correct, this bill 
is comparable to the Smith-Hughes Act which has worked successfully for exten- 
sion education in agriculture since 1917. H.R. 357, we are advised, would per- 
form a similar service to the urban population and the public in general. 

Although the Kansas Medical Society has a specialized interest in the gradu- 
ate education of physicians, we also recognize the value of extending the benefits 
available through university resources to the public which cannot attend on- 
campus courses. We believe there can be no controversy over the advantages 
to the Nation in educating its population. This stimulus from Congress would 
do a great deal toward such goals. 

The Kansas Medical Society therefore endorses the principle involved and if 
our understanding of this bill is correct, we wish to respectfully recommend 
to you and to your committee its approval. 

Very truly yours, 
O.tver E. Eset, Precutive Secretary. 


ADULT EpuUCcATION COUNCIL OF DENVER, 
May 28, 1959. 
Hon. CArL ELLiort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, House of Representatives Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, Old House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: I am very much interested in the House of Representatives bill 357, 
the General Extension Act of 1959, and would like to give this bill my strong 
personal endorsement. 

As executive secretary of the Adult Education Council for the past 9 years, 
I have felt that there is a great need for increased extension of adult education 
services through the university in our State. 

The work done in the area of vocational education with the assistance of 
Federal funds has been most rewarding, and there is a growing demand and 
need for regular university extension services. The University of Colorado 
Extension Division is a member of this council, and I have worked closely with 
the adult education program for a number of years. It has been my observation 
that the need is far greater than the university is able to meet and that the 
State is financially unable to give support in this area in an amount adequate 
to the demand. 

I hope that every effort will be made on behalf of this bill. 

Sincerely, 
(Mrs.) Evetyn M. Lewis, Evecutive Secretary. 
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BoarpD OF PUBLIC UTILITIES, 


Kansas City, Kans., May 19, 1959. 
Hon. Cart E.wiorr, 


Congressman, Seventh District, State of Alabama, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Evviorr: I have been advised that there is before the House of Rep- 
resentatives for committee study proposed legislation, H.R. 357, which seeks 
to encourage and support university extension educational programs. I am not 
familiar with the details of this bill other than that I understand its major pur- 
pose is as stated. My personal interest arises from the fact that university ex- 
tension educational service has been a valuable asset in our industrial employee 
educational program. 

For your information, the Board of Public Utilities of Kansas City, Kans., 
operates and controls the water and electric utility systems for this community 
and Fairfax Municipal Airport. We have slightly in excess of 600 employees. 
The training of employees is a continuing procedure. Of considerable importance 
in this training is the training of supervisors and potential supervisors. For a 
number of years we have received outstanding assistance through the University 
of Kansas extension center in the form of classroom training for supervisors. 
The excellence of this service is far superior to any that we could have devised 
ourselves because of the limited size of our industrial organization. 

If H.R. 357 is designed to assist in such university extension educational 
programs I can assure you that it means a definite benefit to the men and women 
in organizations, such as ours, who are striving to better themselves and to 
become better employees in the service of their community. 

Very truly yours, 
Boarp oF Pusric UTILITIES, 
EpcGar P. SCHOWALTER, 
Director of Industrial Relations. 








LARAMIE, Wyo., May 22, 1959. 

































Representative Cart Exviorr, 
Congressional Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Appreciate your support of H.R. 357. Residents and local government officers 
in urban areas need information and training which can best be provided by 
general extension programs of State universities. Wyoming Association of Mu- 
nicipalities strongly supports H.R. 357. 

WortnH Srory. 

President, Wyoming Association of Municipatities. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELEctTRIC CorpP., 
AVIATION GAS TURBINE DIVISION, 
Kansas City, Mo., May 20, 1959. 
Hon. Cart Etiorr, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: We request that you give consideration to the support of House bill 357, 
a bill for Federal funds to support university educational programs in order that 
the University of Kansas and Kansas State College may participate in the an- 
nual contribution provided by this bill. 

While my office is in the State of Missouri, I reside in the State of Kansas, and 
we are extremely proud of our State university and State college and their con- 
tribution to industry and the community. At the present time our engineers are 
able to pursue a master’s and even a doctor’s degree in evening extension work 
in the University of Kansas Medical Center and Extension School in Kansas 
City, Kans. These educational institutions can operate only if financial assist- 
ance is given through funds such as those proposed in House bill 357. 

Your support of this legislation will be extremely helpful to not only the uni- 
versities, but also the community. 

Very truly yours, 
D. R. Hrestanp, 
Manager, Industrial Relations. 
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BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’S CLUB, 
Jasper, Ala., May 25, 1959. 
Hon. CARL ELLIort, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Evviorr: For the past 3 years the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club of Jasper has sponsored a course of study from the Extension Department 
of the University of Alabama as a community service. We have already held 
two commitee meetings and have formulated definite plans to have one or more 
series of lectures from the university next year. 

We were much interested to learn of your bill, H.R. 357, to give aid to the 
extension departments of certain colleges and universities. Universities have 
a responsibility to extend oportunity for adult education to the citizens of the 
State who do not have access to a college or university center, and frequently 
cannot meet this responsibility fully because of a limited budget. The passage 
of H.R. 357 would ultimately mean a great deal to Jasper and other rural 
communities all over the nation. 

We commend you on your introduction of this bill, and certainly hope you 
are successful in getting it passed. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FLORALEE Key, 
Mrs. Fred Key, 
President, Jasper Business and Professional Women’s Club. 


New JERSEY CHAPTER, INC., 
NATIONAL ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION, 
Newark, N.J., March 14, 1960. 

Re H.R. 357. 

Hon. Cart ELLiort, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, Committee on Education and 
Labor, House of Representatives, Congress of the United States, Washington, 
DAC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: At a meeting of the New Jersey Chapter of the National 
Electrical Contractors Association, H.R. 357 was unanimously endorsed. 

The members of our organization have been availing themselves of the facili- 
ties of the Extension Division of Rutgers University for the past 6 years and found 
the services rendered very helpful to us. 

May we respectfully ask you and your committee to take favorable action on 
H.R. 357. 

Respectfully, 
P. JOSEPH QUINN, Manager. 


LitrLe Rock, ArKk., March 16, 1960. 
Hon, Cart Evviort, 
Chairman, Subcommitee on Special Education, House Education and Labor 
Committee, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 

Arkansas Municipal League, representing 326 cities and towns in Arkansas, 
wishes to go on record in support of House bill 357. We feel this is one of the 
most needed Federal programs for the cities and towns. We heartily endorse 
the University Extension Act of 1959. 

WILLIAM G. FLEMING, 
Assistant Director, Arkansas Municipal League. 


DEFENDERS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION, 
Tucson, Ariz., March 15, 1960. 
Hon. GRAHAM A, BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Committee on Education and Labor, Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BARDEN: I protest the authorizing of appropriations to 
assist States and territories in the further development of their programs of 
general university extension education. 
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H.R. 357 is not intended to “promote the general welfare of the people.” 
It is an instrument of the international conspiracy to further propagate a 
hew social order. 

I respectfully request this protest be made a matter of record in the printed 
hearings of the committee. 

Very sincerely, 
EmMa M. McLAUGHIIN, 
Mrs. J. J. MCLAUGHLIN, 
Chairman. 


STATE OF KANSAS, 
LABOR DEPARTMENT, 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY DIVISION, 
Topeka, Kans., March 24, 1960. 
Hon. Cart ELxiort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, House Committee on Education 
and Labor, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Evviott: I should like to be recorded as supporting the General 
Extension Act, H.R. 357, which I understand would make funds available to the 
States, on a matching basis, for broadening and improving the general extension 
services offered by our colleges and universities. 

In view of our expanding population and the continuing desire of people to 
advance their standard of living, we must have large-scale industrial growth 
with dramatic increases in productivity in the years just ahead. A work force 
which is numercially adequate and which possesses the necessary skill and 
technical attributes is a primary requisite for economic growth. 

The experience of the Kansas Employment Security Division in the job 
counseling and placement field reveals a strong need among workers for greater 
technical knowledge and for greater skill attainment. The present members of 
the labor force have in most cases completed their formal schooling and must 
often depend on training programs such as those offered by university extension 
services to gain the required knowledges and skills. Increasing mechanization 
and advancements in technology are making jobs and tasks more complex and 
thus intensifying the need for the general extension type of training. Many 
workers not only need the opportunity to gain new skill techniques but also 
need the opportunity to broaden their academic background. 

Actually, the need for skill development type training through general exten- 
sion services among our colleges and universities has existed for a number of 
years and has been met in some degree without Federal funds. At the present 
time, the need for this type of training has increased, both in size and scope, to 
a degree that it seems only in the best interests of the Nation for the Congress 
to supply the incentive and means for keeping such training in step with current 
demands. 

Your truly, 
JOHN Morrison, Executive Director. 


Los ANGELES, CALiF., March 28, 1960. 
Hon. Cart Etxiort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, Committee on Education and 
Labor, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Stir: This is a plea in support of House Resolution 357, 86th Congress. 

Our existing educational institutions at State university and land-grant col- 
lege level need further public support for extension services. 

Extension services should be expanded to enable our colleges and universities 
to better serve citizens on problems of international, State, and local situations, 
including industrial relations, local government, technological skills, and many 
others. 

All of our citizens will benefit: students and professional people, civic and 
occupations groups, labor, management, and at the same time our whole 
educational system will be improved. 

The cost of the extended service will be exceeded manyfold by the advantages 
that will accrue to the participants. 

Yours truly, 


E. H. ScHRETBER, 
Member, American Society for Engineering Education. 
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TENNESSEE INDUSTRIAL PERSONNEL CONFERENCE, 
Knorville, Tenn., March 24, 1960. 
Hon. Cari ELLiort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, House Committee on Education 
and Labor, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN EL.iorr: As secretary of an organization made up of over 
800 industrialists from our State, I would like to endorse H.R. 357—S. 648. 

This bill would help support the activities of our State university’s extension 
division in carrying on the excellent services industry receives from them. The 
University of Tennessee is the source of supply in training needs for executives 
through the foreman level in industry. 

The only limitation they have seems to be the lack of funds to do more of this 
type of training which is necessary for the leadership of American industry. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE W. GLEAVES, Secretary. 


FAIRFAX ADULT SCHOOL, 
Los Angeles, Calif., March 21, 1960. 
Hon. CARL ELviorr, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, Committee on Education and 
Labor, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Evxviorr: This letter is written in support of H.R. bill 357. The 
people of my community feel very strongly about adult education and that part 
of adult education which can be gained through university extension. We have 
a large number of people who are intently engaged in bettering their lot through 
the advantages gained by increased educational standing, and these people look 
to the university extension programs as the only method by which they can 
obtain the university credit so necessary to their plans. I trust that you and 
your committee will find that there is an overwhelming desire throughout the 
country for this important adjunct to the national education program. 

Very truly yours, 
RANDOLPH L. VAN ScoykK, 
Principal. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., March 22, 1960. 
Hon. Caru ELxiort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Evxiotr: The Chamber of Commerce of the United States opposes 
H.R. 357, H.R. 6208, and H.R. 7289 which would authorize Federal subsidies for 
State university extension programs, as an unnecessary intervention into an 
already rapidly expanding phase of education. 

The chamber believes that such programs would bring unwise Federal pressure 
to bear on an important controversy in higher education which would be better 
resolved through local, State, and private study and action. 

The expansion of adult education through the various types of university exten- 
sion programs and through the establishment of new community colleges or 
institutes has been one of the most unique phenomena of the postwar period. 
Universities, colleges, and junior colleges, both public and private, have intro- 
duced a wide variety of adult education programs, including many formal courses. 
Enrollment in these several types of adult education programs have, indeed, 
grown to comprise a very considerable proportion of our college enrollments and 
are today well above 10 percent of the total enrollment. 

This is a particularly critical phase of education. The President’s Committee 
on Scientists and Engineers reported last year on our need for subprofessional 
and technical personnel and for their periodic retraining as automation increas- 
ingly permeates the industrial world. Community action to provide educational 
institutions for this purpose has been quite extensive in some regions of the 
country. Some of the many new extension centers of colleges and universities 
have likewise been tailored to serve community or regional manpower needs: 
but many others have been nothing more than an extension of the first 2 years of 
the liberal arts curriculum from the university proper to some outlying region. 

Where extension centers have not served the identified manpower needs of 
a community or region, they have seriously weakened that region’s initiative to 
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create its own community college or institute. Moreover, State systems of higher 
education have tended to be dominated by land-grant colleges and State universi- 
ties in this extension work. 

To give Federal subsidies to these land-grant colleges and State universities for 
extension purposes would accentuate the struggle and widen the breach between 
public and private universities and colleges. Furthermore, business leaders 
should be encouraged to take the initiative in providing vocational education 
opportunities, through locally sponsored community or junior colleges, rather 
than through further extension of the dependence on State universities for 
regional manpower development. The latter already are tending in some States 
toward monolithic structures whose dominance is not healthy for the region 
as a whole. 

We request your committee, for the above reasons, to refrain from compli- 
cating the already complex developments in adult education by placing Federal 
money, and hence power, at the disposal of the land-grant colleges and State 
universities. 

Cordially yours, 


CLARENCE R. MILEs. 


UNITED ASSOCIATION OF JOURNEYMEN AND APPRENTICES 
OF THE PLUMBING AND PIPE FrrrTine INDUSTRY 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
Washington, D.C., March 25, 1960. 
Hon. Car EL.iort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Exxiotr: On behalf of 260,000 members of the united 
association I am writing you to express our support for H.R. 357, providing 
Federal aid to land-grant colleges and State universities for the purpose of 
various extension services. 

The united association has always believed that Congress should establish 
a special labor extension service, similar to the Agriculture Extension Service, 
in order to supply much needed workers’ education. We would, of course, 
prefer to see legislation along such lines. Nevertheless, we look with favor 
upon H.R. 357 because this bill would provide funds which land-grant colleges 
and State universities could use in their discretion and good judgment for 
all types of extension services, including courses of interest and value to trade 
union members. 

I would appreciate it if this letter can be made a part of the record of hearings 
on H.R. 357. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
Peter T. SCHOEMANN, General President. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY COUNCIL OF GENERAL EXTENSION OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND STATE UNIVERSITIES, AND THE 
COUNCIL ON EXTENSION OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY ASSOCIATION 


In 1954 the National University Extension Association held its 39th annual 
conference in Tennessee. In delivering the keynote talk before that group. 
Dr. Oliver C. Carmichael, then president of the University of Alabama, referred 
to great education innovations in our history. There was the founding of 
the system of land-grant colleges, and 7 years later in 1869, the action of 
President Eliot of Harvard, in urging and promoting the abandonment of the 
classical curriculum by the addition of such courses as history, economics, 
political sciences, etc. 

The founding of the land-grant college system in America marked the be- 
ginning of an educational system of unparalleled scope and strength hitherto 
unseen in world history. This step set the stage for an explosive growth in 
industry and agriculture in the United States. The Morrill Act vetoed earlier 
by a conservative Buchanan, was passed by Congress and signed by President 
Lincoln. 
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The basic intent of the land-grant act was to make the benefits of education 
widely available and to train for all artisan occupations in America—for under- 
graduates who would in the future, man and lead the development of industry 
and agriculture. 

A half century later, the importance of taking the findings of agricultural 
experiment stations directly to the adult farmer and to his wife, the home- 
maker, was recognized with the passage of the Smith-Lever Act in 1914. This 
act provided for permanent Federal appropriations in support of cooperative and 
home economics extension education to be carried on by the land-grant colleges 
largely through the system of county and home demonstration agents. 

What did these acts recognize? Most certainly they took into account these 
principles : 

1. The need for widespread opportunity for education—no longer was it to 
be restricted to the aristocratic professions. This innovation brought into the 
college and university program bodies of knowledge, techniques, and skills not 
hitherto included. In addition, subjects found in the classical curriculum were 
subdivided. Land-grant colleges became in effect “peoples colleges.” 

2. The importance of widespread understanding and education in agriculture, 
the mechanic arts, and to some extent in related general education. 

3. The need to overcome the timelag in carrying the fruits of experimentation 
promptly to the practitioner—the farmer and the rural community. 

4. The importance of taking knowledge to adults on the farm when their 
need for it and their interest in it was greatest (by comparison with the needs 
and interests of an undergraduate), and 

5. In teaching adult farm folk, agricultural extension gave recognition to 
the need for the effectiveness of informal methods (as opposed to those of 
formal classes). The informal techniques have included short courses, demon- 
strations, study groups, lectures, the wide use of audiovisual materials and in- 
cluding television and radio, free bulletin services, correspondence courses, and 
the like. These teaching methods recognized such factors as the limited amount 
of time which the adult has at his disposal in which to take part in an adult 
education project. They recognize the need to go to him—on his farm, in the 
home, or in his community; and they also gave consideration to the need to be 
artful at times, in getting him to see the value of such study. 

Now, 46 years after the passage of agricultural extension legislation, we draw 
on this valuable experience with agricultural extension and urge the passage of 
companion legislation modeled after that bill. We maintain, and we have been 
supported in these hearings by a number of persons from many walks of life, that 
this legislation is urgently needed. Divisions of our universities, other than 
agriculture, have important contributions to make in solving the problems which 
face the Nation today. The passage of this general university extension bill is 
important at this time for these reasons: 

1. We live in an era of profound socia., economic, and technological change. As 
in agriculture, teaching and the findings of engineering experiment stations, bu- 
reaus of business research, and social science research centers should be dissem- 
inated immediately to adult and potential leaders in our society. Rapid change 
makes earlier formal education quickly obsolete. 

2. The United States is in the position of leadership in the free world. We need 
to mobilize all of our talents immediately—not a couple of decades hence—to meet 
the Communist challenge in production and in economic, social, and political 
ideology. 

3. Enactment of this legislation would strengthen the national defense. The 
National Defense Education Act was not broad enough. It did not include adults 
(who must make today’s decisions) nor did it include subjects which many be- 
lieve to be as important as science and mathematics. 

4. Education has been the primary means of achieving adjustment to change. 

5. Agricultural extension has been effective in stimulating agricultural produc- 
tion and in elevating rural life to higher levels. Our Nation, however, is fast be- 
ing transformed to one of urban character. Companion legislation designed to 
stimulate land-grant institutions and State universities in providing continuing 
education for urban groups in the problems of an urbanized society is a rational 
move, 

6. Coseges and universities are the best equipped of a agencies from the stand- 
point of resources to assume leadership in this program. Federal subsidy under 
the proposed bill will go to responsible public institutions when appropriated to 
the land-grant colleges and State universities, 
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7. General university extension has had a rapid growth in recent years. This 
growth has been spotty and uneven about the country. Growth has also been 
warped by the necessity to do ony those prgorams for which people are willing 
to pay. Programs are not generally available to those unable to pay, or to those 
interested but unwilling to pay high fees charged in order to carry a project (as in 
subject maters such as the social sciences and the humanities, where immediate 
benefit to the student in the form of increased earning power is not apparent. ) 

General extension should be charged with the task of channeling some of the 
resources of every teaching unit of the institution (other than agriculture) into 
an adult program. Colleges and universities have considered this operation as a 
marginal one. Adult education must be elevated to a position of equal importance 
with any other function. Federal action will stimulate the institutionalizing of 
extension across the entire Nation. 

What are some of the education programs possible if this legislation were 
passed? How would the money be used ? 

1. It appears in the years ahead that many high school graduates will seek 
admission to colleges but who cannot be admitted because of limited facilities. 
These out-of-school youth, denied the privilege of such advanced study, will as 
time passes find greater and greater need for education. General extension can 
help them. 

2. University and college alumni, professional people, and even teachers, will be 
in need of constant upgrading and continuing education. The supply of teachers, 
particularly in the elementary and secondary schools, can be augmented by giving 
older women refresher and professional courses, thus qualifying them to teach. 

3. Organized labor has demonstrated its interest in university-sponsored edu- 
cational programs including economics, government, history, home economics, 
union administration, responsibility to the community, and even international 
understanding. Many universities have organized general extension programs 
to meet these needs but they are woefully understaffed. 

4. With labor-saving devices, automation and generally increased productivity, 
has come greater leisure time. For many adults, the question arises: How will 
this leisure time be used? Shall we increase available opportunities for adults 
to study cultural, humanistic, and scientific subjects for personal growth and 
development ? 

5. University extension has utilized that effective medium television scarcely 
at all in its adult education program. Why? Good TV programing costs money 
in terms of staff specialists and other facilities. 

6. Large corporations have training departments and provide educational op- 
portunities for their employees. Such opportunities are not open nor generally 
available to smaller business concerns. The management of small business is 
rapidly becoming more specialized. General extension programs can be fash- 
jioned to meet this need. 

7. Another adult educational need today—a growing and a new one—is for 
retiring and retired persons. The aged population can stagnate or it can have 
made available to it educational opportunities to create fresh new interests. 

8. There is a growing need for public affairs education of two types—in pub- 
lic service and public issues and in leadership training. Lay and volunteer 
leaders play an important part in making a democratic society function. Gen- 
eral extension programs can assist. 

9. Problems of community development today are legion—town planning, better 
housing, improved local government, industrial development, cultural and recre- 
ational facilities, and questions relating to health, welfare, and job security. 
Specialists in these matters on university faculties can be brought to communi- 
ties through university extension programs, thereby assisting citizens of those 
communities to create better centers in which to live. 

These are some of the requests for service which general extension is attempt- 
ing to meet today. There are few segments of society that do not seek education 
and assistance from the university and rightly so. These needs grow out of 
eonditions in America as referred to previously. They must be met as agri- 
cultural extension met the peculiar needs of rural people—through programs of 
short duration or part time, readily available to those wishing to register for 
them in their home communities, tailored to meet recognized needs, and utilizing 
teaching methods found to be effective with adults. 

H.R. 357 does not propose free programs of adult education. Instead it pro- 
poses a modest grant of Federal funds to stimulate land-grant institutions and 
State universities to elevate these services to a place of importance in their 
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operation. It was pointed out recently in one State, as an example, that by 
actual count the agricultural extension service therein had 207 field agents, 
not including subject-matter specialists. In that same State, general extension 
strives to meet needs such as those just enumerated with a field staff of but 17 
persons. Obviously, this represents a lopsided situation which only action at 
the national level can correct. Our Nation needs to take a broad look at the 
adult education needs of its people and to review the points at which assistance 
and financial support is widely needed. 


We will now recess. 
(Whereupon, at 12:17 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m., Monday, March 21, 1960.) 
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